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Guns woth owning ane woilh proiledling 
... Tae KLEANBORE exclusively... 


N EVERY box of Kleanbore 22's you'll 
find these words, “The bore of a 
firearm will not rust if REMINGTON 
KLEANBORE cartridges are used in it 
exclusively!” You can forget about rust, 
corrosion, pitting—even throw your clean- 
ing rod away —if you stick to Kleanbore! 
The /ubricated bullets, too, prevent wear 
—preserve the fine accuracy of your gun. 
The more you shoot, 

the more reason you 

have for saying 

“Kleanbore” when 

you buy ammuni- 

tion! Remington 

Arms Co.,Inc., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Orchard Kentucky straight bourbon whiskey is re- 


lable for two things—which, experience tells you, 


ftalways travel together. 


tis good whiskey. Yet its price is right down where the 


ge man can easily afford it. 


Wer days this flavorous, ruddy bourbon 
Ht bottled or labeled. It got its name 

the little Crab Orchard Hotel in 
mcky used to ship it in barrels from 
mille for the guests who visited there 60 


No wonder it is 
America’s favor- 
ite today, with 
eight times as 
many buyers as 
only afew months 
ago. 

You'll go far 
and look long if 
you try to match 
its smooth and 
mellow warmth 
at anything less 
than $1.50 a pint. 


Brand 


REG.usPar.ore. 


VEIN IIU KAY 
STRAIGHT 
SKEY 





In the end you'll probably not find its equal anywhere. 

Straighter whiskey has never come out of the deep 
Blue Grass. It’s made in the good old-fashioned way— 
aged full fifteen months in charred oak—brought to you 
straight from the barrel. 

It’s distilled from the same grades of grain that are care- 
fully sorted out for more expensive brands, and limestone 
spring water, the world’s best for the purpose. 

You get it at full 93 proof, brilliant with natural color, 
sparkling with nimble bead, and with a delicious satin- 
smooth taste that pleases every palate. 

Have you tried Crab Orchard lately? Now at all bars, 
as well as package liquor stores. Try it once and you'll 
never accept any substitute. 


© 1936, The A.M.S. Division, National Distillers Products Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


A GOOD GUIDE E> TO GOOD WHISKEY 
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hy ati ate genes 


" PILOT FLY me 


Pre aS Le ate OE A 


Ready for 1936—the greatest line of 
Reels and Baits ever offered under the 
name “Pflueger.”” Here are but a few of 
our most popular riumbers. 

Pflueger Reels for all purposes—Bait 
’ * ‘ fe Casting, Fly Rod Fishing, and Salt Water 
% , ae Trolling—at a range in prices for all 
8 of — anglers—all built with Pflueger standard 
of quality which means the right metals 
—perfect gearing—design and construc- 

tion that thrills with performance. 


(tes po. 
CAPITOL Se ae Pocket Catalog No. 156 FREE 
‘ face All anglers should have a copy of this 
new book. Contains valuable informa- 
tion on game fish—helpful hints on fish- 
ing—catalog latest numbers of Pflueger 
Reels and Baits for every kind of fishing. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. > 
Dept. FS-3 “The Pfluegers”” “Akron, Ohio y» TEMPLAR 


PFLUEGER “ 


( PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) TANDEM SPINNER 


of Creat Vame in Dackle 





CHUM SPOON 
a REEL SUMMIT REEL TEMPLAR REEL WEEDLESS 


No. 1993 ....$10.00 
ASK FOR OUR POCKET CATALOG 


No. 1993L.... 10.50 
The Enterprise Mfg. Company 
Dept. FS-3 “The Pfluegers Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 156. 


JOINTED 
PAL-O-MINE A. 
: * apn = Siete. os sc dads +++.35¢ and 50c 
No. 1988250 ya. : ; PILOT FLY 
® 1989—300 yd.. 12.00 eee. 30c and 35c 
WIZARD 
AKRON REEL For Fly Rod. 35c 
No. 7172—Size 3.55c 
No. 7172—Size 4.60c 
No. 7172—Size 5.70c 


ee a 
Cl ae ee ee 





_ MAINE PLANTS 
Ea 17,000,000 GAME FISH = 
EVERY YEAR! 


35 hatcheries and rearing-stations, including 
the world’s largest trout and landlocked 
salmon hatcheries, keep Maine’s 2500 lakes 
and ponds and 5000 rivers and streams well 
stocked! Each year Maine plants many 
millions of legal-sized, fighting game fish. 
For salmon, trout, togue, bass, and pickerel— 
come to Maine this year and have the time 
of your life! Hundreds of famous sporting- 
camps ... plenty of Maine guides who know 
their business. Good motor-roads make travel 
easy. Mail the coupon for more information. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 
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Maine Devel t C issi Tourist Service, 
251 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 

Send free, new 1936 Official Maine Fishing 
Pamphlet giving cemplete fishing information. 





Name 





Street 





City State 


« CANADIAN LANDS 
A A Seized and $O\d for Taxes 7 





Fi 34 buys 100 acres with with house 

720 buys 550 acres 3/4 mile lake front 

Our 19th Annual List just issued in the form of a 20-page 
booklet describes the above and many other choice properties 
offered a et Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted is the full 


rfect title, nomortgage. Beautifully situated | 


Ranting ar and nd Rahing gare where there is real s ; summer 
led acreages. Now ne the Cpe © 
—— tin CANADAY 3. minerals. forests and farms. Smal 
ypeyments if desired. Don’t delay, Lae TODAY 
for rn E BOOKLET with full explanatio: 


= SALE SERVICE 72.3:s 


Queen Se we 


Five Lakes and Countless Streams in Border Forest 


Landlocked Salmon the Special Interest—Lake Trout taken 
on a fly and up to 20 ibs.—Square tails in all waters, 


A real fishing camp for over 40 successful years. Experienced Guides if desired, 
Comfortable Cabins, H. A. Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont, 








iF YOU WANT TO GET THEM 


ALASKA KODIAK 


BEAR 


SPRING HUNTS 


@ Now 
largest 
sportsmen’'s 
planned parties. 
cessful operation. 
details. 


“ALSO FALL HUNTS FOR MIXED BAGS” 
Cable Address: AGTA 
















7 FOUNTAIN 
con tie 

a A Come after the 
bear in the world. Real 
hunting. Individually 
llth year of suc- 
Wire or write for 


booking ! 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 
Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Canada 


Territory under lease covers Sisson & Mamezekel | 
Branches of Tobique River and dozens of Lakes. 


Trout, Salmon, Deer, Bear, Moose & Birds 


P. 0. Box-F 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 















Membership limited to 20. Opportunity to join exclusive | 
club. Over 400 sq. miles of best fishing and hunting grounds 
in N. B. Expert, courteous guides and cooks. Camps on 
Sisson Lake, Sisson & Mamezekel Branches of Tobique and 

teaver Brook. Home on banks of Tobique at Riley Brook. 
Salmon pool within 100 yds. Camps easy to reach. Annual 
membership fee ($500.00) covers all expenses except extra 
guides’ wages. Will accept prospective members as guests 
at nominal charge for trip before joining— 


E. F. Fox, Pres., 4328 5th Ave. So., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Hunt Kodiak Bear 


Shore hunting by boat—Interior by pack and 
saddle horses. Prefer small parties. Ten years’ 
experience all parts Kodiak Island. For full 
information write or wire. 


FRED A. HENTON 


Licensed Guide KODIAK, ALASKA 








———- ORANGE 


FLORI a 


NEW SPORTSMANS GUIDE MAILED 
FREE on request. Latest illustrated book- 


Alaska Brown Bear Hunts 


SPRING AND FALL 
“Strip Fishing’ and Trolling for King Salmon. Ex 
cellent Trout Fishing. 35 ft., 45 ft., 60 ft. cruisers 
for charter. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
JUNEAU GUIDES 
P. 0. Box 1299 


let describes Orange County Florida sports 
gives information on excellent hunting asd ~ 
fishi Interesting, instructive. Write 
Grange County Chamber of Commerce for your copy. 


Orange CountyC. of C. 31 Wall St Or 





Juneau, Alaska 














GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 


The entrance to the wilderness where the best muskie, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 
may be had. Rustie camp—best of accommodations, guides, and equipment. Lake trout fishing begins Shay 
lst. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged. Folder upon request. For further information write or wire 


GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., Canada 































Longest Fishing Season, late March—late Nov. Best usually late April-Nov. 10 
SPORTSMEN & FAMILY FISHING RESORT 


FACSIMILE LETTER RECEIVED 1-22-36, WITHOUT SUGGESTION 

Answering your inquiry. “Did I ever catch as many fish as I liked in one day"? I can very truthfully say YES, many times, and out from 
Wachapreague. Cannot recall any time, when fishing from Wachapreague, did not have most satisfactory catch. There ia another element beside 
fishing I would stress, in visits to Hotel Wachapreague. The genial atmosphere an nd solid comforts it affords. Both you and everybody about make 


every effort that our visit shall be pleasant one, in which you are most » uccessful. 


Record here, Trout or Weaks {7 Ibs., Record here, 100 Ibs. Mostly 25-50 a te here, Blues, 169 in 150 min. 

2 one landing (4 Ibs., 2 one landing Ibs. — largest, also most 1936, by N. Yorker and Le largest, alse 

20 ibs. Largest and most $10 each. $10. most to boat $5 e 
Via Del-Mar-Va, auto or train, 6 miles mn cate Sta. Va. (hard surface road). po aby , aR Thousands 
Compliment ‘“Never eaten better food, regardless of rates.’’ Fresh Seafoods (own beds), vegetables (own farm), 
“A” grade milk. BOOKLETS. Boats, Cabins, Toilets. Awnings, Open Cock Pits, Chairs, Cushions. Fishing Tackle 
Galore, Rods, Reels, Lines (for C. Bass, Trout and Blues). ‘‘Sale or Hire.’ 
SPECIALLY ARRANGED HOOKS, best for fishing here, leads attached, ready to use. Oil Suits, Coats, Hatt 
Boots, Overalls, Sweaters, Shirts. Deep-water pier (few ft. yard), Up-to-date Information, house to house, Teh 
Onancock 22F ii, night rate about .50. 

If I2’s Fishing, Ask Mr. Mears—"“he knows’, fishes 5 to 6 days week, 7 mos. season 








HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE, A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Mgt.), Wachapreague, Ocean Side, E- 5. ¥&) S. Ve 
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By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is 


devoted to all interesting questions concerning 
natural history, wild life and outdoor lore. 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ques. (1) Can beavers cut down large 
trees with their teeth—not the usual small 
saplings that are shown in pictures? (2) 
Have beavers been known to reach a hun- 
dred pounds in weight? 


Ans. (1) One of the largest trees 
known to have been cut down by beavers 
was a cottonwood in Glacier National 
Park measuring 46 inches in diameter. 
(2) Vernon Bailey says, “Older animals 
reach a weight of 60 to 70 pounds, and 
there are records of old and fat beavers 
weighing 100 and in one case 110 pounds.” 

Ques. What was the nature of the old- 
time operation upon a dog or other animal 
in which the worm was cut from its 
mouth ? 


Ans. This had reference to cutting the 
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worm or lytta from under the tongue of a | 


dog in order to check any tendency to 
gnaw. It was also said to protect the dog 
against going mad. The word “lytta” is 
derived from the Greek and means, liter- 
ally, “madness.” 


Ques. (1) What was the official flag of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in the old 
days? (2) When Indians traded beaver, 
what monetary value was placed on a 
beaver skin? 


Ans. (1) The flag has a _ blood-red 
ground with H. B. C. super-imposed in 
white, block letters in the center. (2) The 
unit of currency in old Indian trading days 
in Canada was the “Made Beaver,” the 
value of which fluctuated to some extent. 
To represent this “Made Beaver,” the 
Hudson’s Bay Company issued, in coinage 
of their own, brass tokens representing an 
eighth, a quarter, a half and a whole 
beaver. 


Ques. (1) When do the deer in Penn- 
sylvania begin to clean the velvet from 
their antlers? (2) Is it a fact that a deer, 
if not wounded or disturbed, will always 
step with its hind foot in the track made 
by the front foot? 


Ans. (1) About September Ist. (2) 
This is an almost invariable habit of deer. 


Ques. Js it a fact proven by observation 
that woodcock carry their young between 
their feet and breast, from the nest to the 
feeding grounds or to water? 


Ans. According to European observers, 
the woodcock of the Continent carry their 
young in this fashion. One competent 
observer in this country who is now de- 
teased—Edgar Huidecuyper—is on record 
as having observed our native woodcock 
tarrying its birds in this fashion. We have 
also received reports from various cor- 
respondents who claim. to have seen this 
happen, 


Ques. J am engaged in a heated argu- 
ment with my associates about animal 
speeds. I claim that the cheetah is the 
lastest animal, and that it travels on a 





BIG GAME 
IN CANADA 


Moose and deer— grizzlies and 
caribou— mountain sheep and elk 
—all of them call hunters to 
Canada in the Autumn. Your 
bag can also include grouse, part- 
ridge, duck, geese, brent and 
pheasant. 





Sprint at around 75 to 80 miles an hour. 





Cueto LANADA 


The SPORTSMANS PARADISE 


For Prize “CATCHES” and real adventure, head North- 
ward this year to Canada. In every province, rushing 
streams poh sylvan lakes, well stocked with game fish, 
reward your skill with rod and reel. And this sports- 
man’s paradise is at your own back door — just a few 
hours by motor, train or boat. 


Where to Fish 


@ Atlantic salmon and speckled trout throughout 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick 
and Quebec. 


@ Muskies, speckled trout, bass, pickerel and pike 
in Ontario. 


@ Salmon-trout, pickerel and pike in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 


@ Rainbow and speckled trout in Alberta. 


@ Tyee salmon, rainbow and steelhead trout in 
British Columbia. 


®@ Trout and grayling in the Yukon. 


Competent guides will direct you to the spots where 
game fish are biting, and fighting best. As a “Guest 
of Canada” you will find every courtesy extended to 
you by tourist and game officials, and forest rangers. 

For full information call at your nearest Canadian 
Railway or Steamship office or write Dept. M136 


JEL BUREAU 
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Can you give me any actual statistics or 
the data which appeared on the subject in 

e the magasine some months ago? 
: | Ans. Much of the speed data on wild 
i animals is unreliable. However, from what 
records we have which are considered re- 


liable, it is claimied that the cheetah and 

YOUR HOME the desert gazelle (Asia) come close to 
being the speediest animals in short sprints. 

WHEN IN| It has been stated that the cheetah is the 
fastest animal on earth, having been clock- 


( / ed at 103 feet per second. 
. elv Ques. Has the story of the red squirrel’s 


surgical operation on the organs of the 
male fox or gray squirrel been found to 
be true? 


Ans. As stated some months ago, most A hn P| x 7 | 


field-naturalists class this widespread be- 
lief as a myth, particularly Seton. It is in- 
teresting to note that in the early ’50’s, Dr. En I ar é @me nt 
Asa Fitch, then State Entomologist of 

New York, declared that it was a botfly of 

warble (C. emasculator) which was re- 


sponsible for the emasculation of squirrels. Y e 
Many naturalists since have taken this our Favorite 
stand. Bachman, an early observer, stated 


that generative organs of the squirrels P dh oO t Oo 4 ra Pp h 


were atrophied after the breeding season 
and drawn up into the pelvic region where £ 
they would hardly be observed by the ave- or 
rage hunter who 1s not a skilled anatomist. I Cc 
oniy 
Ques. Is there much difference between hic iedeininnedianiins 
és > a ere is the biggest bargain that ever came your 
the red deer or stag of Europe and the —a first-class, professional 8” x 10” pees 
elk of this country and Canada? How are your favorite photograph sent to you postpaid in re- 
| 5 SP ROI bag. turn for only 25¢ and a coupon from each of two 
they differentiated: issues of Field & Stream. Such an enlargement 
°. ie would ordinarily cost you $1.00 or more, in any 
-~ Ans. Our elk-(wapiti) may be from a camera store. 
Your visit will be even more quarter to one half larger than the red | Cut out the coupon below, fill it in carefully, and 
4 ° ° send it with 25 cents and the coupon you saved from 
enjoyable when you stop at deer. Among other slight differences could || either the January or the February issue. Photo and 


~s > a : +4 7 H enlargement will be sent to you promptly; and your 
| be cited the antler-growth in the two ani- saenan aiiit Oa gatemaed Of 0 Gnek aiaur cola 


this renowned hotel. At our very mals, as well as the shorter tail of our elk. |} cannot be made. As many enlargements as you want, 
doors are spread the broad acres 2. 











| Ques. Is there such a thing as a} 
of Central Park. Should your “besoar,’” found in the stomachs of deer | % | 49 0 Cc A SH 
appetite lag, our cuisine offers in this country? Are these the so-called ~ 
temptation irresistible. You'll be “snake-stones,” or “mad-stones,” which | And A Round 


are reputed to draw poison from wounds? 


handy to subway, buses and the ° 
a | — Ans. The true snake-stone or mad-stone, Trip to Bermuda 





ror - - Ds ! 
theatres nearby . . . Only fifteen | or biliary concretion found in the stomach for Best Pictures! 
minutes from Wall Street. Come to of various animals. Such bezoars have A heard of Judens will: select the 14 photogrant 
. ' 
| . . -eived between February 15th and March lth 
New York and while youre here, | stomachs of deer bagged in this country. The best of these 14 will be awarded $25.00 cash, the 
} me — ‘ ~ : a 12 $5.00 cash. There can be no appeal from the 
Single rooms $5 $6 $7 Double Ques. Is there any difference m the judges’ decisions. Pictures can be of any subject, and 
, 99, ee 
them; but no picture will be eligible to compete 
for a prize unless it is accompanied by the twe 
* | ruffed grouse’s pale buffy. There was a similar contest beginning December 
15th and ending January 14th, and a second contest 
THE NEW SAVOY ROOM | Ques. How much truth is there in the For the picture which the judges consider the best 
of all received between December 15th, 1935 and 
and the are said to leave in the woods? prize a trip from New York to Bermuda and retura 
on either the Queen of Bermuda or the Monarch of 
7 2 ness Bermuda Line. An opportunity to get some 
are two beautiful rooms that set the observation has been recorded with ref- wonderful deep-sea fishing. 
~~ x ” “ 
pace in delightful entertainment. At- erence to challenge trees, or bear } largements as you want of as many pictures as you 
tractive appointments; charming atmos- marked or bear-bitten trees. Bailey says want and perhaps win a valuable prize besides. You 
' . s wr, P se os > | 
of them: “They are unmistakable when camping, perhaps pictures of a favorite dog, and 
tod Py P | f L h Th closely observed. A mouthful of bark is 7 aoe a aoe ye too, fine —— 
° . o * : giv pat pas p ti c s al 
4 seal bie » -gullapell-y-o-aay ons bitten off the side of the tree about as ee ee ee 
Cocktail Hour, Dinner and After Theatre high as a man’s head—some lower and 
table ‘blaze,’ showing a patch of fresh y 
yellow wood with tooth marks scraped | Use as Directed 
|across from both sides. That the same || ————————————-—-—--" 
tree is blazed or bitten repeatedly near || FietpD & STREAM 
| the same place is shown by old half- 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
grown-over blazes, others a few years old, For the 25 conte end Coupons Nes. 8 end 4. oc 208 
as if from personal observation of this 
strange proceeding but offer no clue to its |] street and No. 


finest shops. Radio City and | particularly of Asia, is a kind of bezoar 
been reported in the liver as well as in the which they think are the most interesting of 
make the Savoy-Plaza your home second best $15.00 cash and each of the remaining 
$7, $8, $ : f $ | color of bob-white and ruffed grouse eggs? need not have been taken by the person submitting 
7, $8, $9 . . . Suites from $10. sa peers ary 
. ; . Ans. Bob-white’s eggs are pure white; coupons, the 25c, and the order for enlargement. 
beginning January 15th and ending February lth 
“ , > rpp po aor, Ps > 
story of the “challenge trees” which bears Mareh 14th, 1986 there will be awarded a: 8 ae 
CAFE LOUNGE and SNACK BAR ANS Comparatively little fact or real Bermuda, the magnificent luxury liners of the Fur- 
Here is your chance to get dirt cheap as many en- 
have many snapshots taken of shooting, fishing o 
phere, orchestras that lend enchantment 
some higher. . . . Sometimes it is a veri- Here is the eoupon 
and still other spots of recent origin... .|| 4, enclosed, send me an 8” x 10° enlargement of te 
on ° P ¢ P . A atts tograph, re “zt ograp! 
There is no evidence of its being done in | same time: and enter this photograph asa contestast 
search of food, pitch, or gum as some have || in,your Prize Picture Contest ending March 1% 
936. 
suggested.” " 
Audubon and Bachman give an account |] Name (PRINT) ail 
meaning. 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 


George Suter, Resident Manager 
City and State 


FIFTH AVE © 58th TO 59th STS e NEW YORK Ques. Speaking of the “skunky” odor || Coupon No. 4 
es | of sire! carcasses (as mentioned in Jan- | 
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WISCONSIN - UPPER 
sICHIGAN - MINNESOTA 


Perkup, sportsmen and lovers of the 
out-doors. It won't be long now ’til 
ring is breakin ng out all over the 
oh ce—and the rth Woods are 
bal overnight from Chicago on fast 
modern “North Western” trains. 
Better get your tackle ready for an 
early trip—up where fishing’s really 
fishing and the tang of pine and bal- 
sam makes life seem good as new. 
Comfortable coaches, luxurious cafe 
and buffet-lounge cars, thru sleeping 
cars, famous meals—and LOW FARES. 
‘North Western’ trains offer the fast, 
economical, safe way to go. 
Write for literature about places to 

go and where to stop. 

R. THOMSON 


er [eie ay, «i 
ison St., Chicago 


avd 


NORTH WESTERN 


RAI LWAy 


THE 


BARCLAY 


—— ae — 


iermen and Lovers of i“ 
Plan a vacation at Pipestone Falls on Basswood wa- 


» in the largest and most beautiful wilderness of 
the ‘Arrowhead. 
Assurance of immediate relief from hayfever. 
fm: trips outfitted; housekeeping cabin. accommoda- 
; dining room service. Send for our folder. 
The fishing can’t be beat! 


PIPESTONE FALLS LODGE 
(A 


WINTON, MINN. 
iddress until May 15th—Highland Park, 111. 

















| a shell-length of three feet. 


| common eel of fresh water is poisonous? 
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Spuung i is just 


ground the comer i zhe 


uary number) will suggest that the squir- 
rels may have been cating the round seeds, 
acorn-sise, of the skunk cabbage which 
mature in the fall. I have found them in 
the crops of grouse and pheasant, and if 
the birds are allowed to “ ‘hang” long after 
killing. the skunky flavor is apt to pene- 
trate the flesh, especially if the intestines 
have been penetrated by shot. 

Ans. It may be possible that, in case of 
food scarcity, squirrels would develop an 
appetite for the seeds mentioned. 


Ques. Which deer is it that must kneel 
down to browse on level ground? 

Ans. The moose (of the deer family) 
because of its long legs and short neck, 
must either kneel when grazing on level 
ground, or must spread its forefeet apart 
in order to reach the browse on the ground. 


Ques. (1) Late last summer we found 
four young opossums in the woods which 
were about the size of grown mice—how 
old, approximately, were they? (2) We 
have been told that opossums have more 
teeth than any other mammal—is this 
true? 


_ Ans. (1) They were probably from 
five to six weeks old. (2) The opossum’s 
fifty teeth place him right in the front 





rank of the mammals. 


Ques. Does the scorpion which we call | 
the “vinigaroon” sting a person or does 
it bite? Is this thing a true scorpion ? 

ANS. The vinigaroon or “whip-tailed | 
scorpion” bites and does not sting. It seems 
to be a connecting link between the spiders | 
and the scorpions. | 


Ques. What is the common name of the 
snake called the “summer snake? 

Ans. Both species of the green snakes 
have been given this common name. 


Ques. How can I figure the age of a 
white-tailed buck deer which I bagge d in 
Pe nnsylvania during the open season? It 
had six points on the antlers. 


Ans. After a buck has reached the age | 
of five or six years, its age can be judged 
from the size and thickness of the antlers. 
Your buck, ordinarily, would likely be | 
five or six years old and, maybe, older. 
After a buck is past his eleventh or twelfth | 
year the antlers usually decrease in length, 
but not always in diameter, and become 
scraggly. 


Ques. Which fresh-water turtle in this 
country grows the largest and heaviest, 
and where is it found? 

Ans, The alligator turtle (also called 
alligator tortoise or terrapin), rather 
closely allied to the common snapping tur- 
tle, grows the largest. It is found in the 
South in rivers tributary to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Examples have been taken with 


Ques. /s it a fact that the blood of a 


Ans. The blood of the common eel, if it 
comes in contact with an open wound, may 
have an exceedingly toxic effect. 


Ques. There is a western bird which is 
said to pen a rattlesnake in a small space 
with jomts of thorny cactus, after which 
it drops a piece of cactus on the snake so 
that he will thrash around and become 
completely exhausted. After the latter has 
happened, the bird steps in and kills the 
snake. What bird is this? 


Ans. This is one of the tales that are 
told about the roadrunner or chaparral 
cock. You can take it with quite a few 
grains of salt. 


Ques. On the average, which is the tall- 
est animal—our mountain lion (cougar) of 





@ Speckled trout season 
opens in Ontario May Ist. 
Rainbow trout, June 2nd. 
You're invited. Come 
and take your choice of 
Ontario’s thousand trout 
streams, where big, gamey 
fellows lurk in the cold, 
fast-rushing waters. 


The largest speckled trout 
ever caught was taken in 
the Nipigon district. 
Algonquin Park, Tima- 
gami, French River, Nipis- 
sing, Mississauga and a 
score of other districts 
offer the finest trout fish- 
ing to be had. 


And you'll come for bass 
and muskies later in the 
summer. Pickerel, pike 
and lake trout are plenti- 
ful too. 


Experienced guides at all 
points. Plan your trip now. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Ontario Travel and _ Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Canada. 


e, illustrated book on 


Please send me your 72- : r 
map showing highway 


Ontario, also complete roac 
connections from U.S. points, 


Name 








Address 














Better Sportsmanship 


SQUARERe3CIRC 


Better Hunting Better Fishing 


SPRING (?) FEVER 


T was the early afternoon just pre- 


ceding New Year’s Eve. We had 

just returned from lunch to a desk 

piled high with correspondence 
and_ holiday-greeting cards from 
friends. Tucked under one corner of 
the blotter was a slip bearing terse 
secretarial instructions to call Square- 
shooter Tommy Brown at Saranac 
Lake—and to reverse the charge. 

There was only one thing to do. 
Plainly it was a case of emergency. 
We grabbed the telephone and hur- 
riedly put in the call. Inwardly I 
felt sure some of Tommy's folks were 
calling to tell me the boy was down 
with double-pneumonia, or something 
equally deadly. Then the telephone 
bell jangled; and lo and behold, it was 
none other than Tommy himself on 
the wire. 

And do you know what the son-of- 
a-gun wanted—in addition to wishing 
us an early Happy New Year? Sym- 
pathy for a bad case of “trout” fever! 

Well—first of all, he confided that 
since it was the last day of the year, 
all at once it struck him that there 
were only 95 days ’til the trout season 
opened up in New York! Believe it or 
not, the idea hadn’t occurred to him 
before that very moment; and having 
thought of it, he had to do something 
about it. So he went up to Woodruff’s 
sporting-goods store there in Saranac 
Lake and bought himself a new size- 
42 fishing coat. Of course, the fact 
that it was 10 degrees below zero at 
the moment had no bearing on the 
subject at all. If you think it might— 
well, you're just not a trout fisher- 
man, that’s all—and you don’t know 
your Thomas Brown. 

After the purchase, Tommy made 


his way back to his office ; and who should 


Edited by Jep Means 


“Little Elbow.” Upon thinking it Over 4 
second time, however, it was recalled by 
one of them that last year they weren 

able to get out far enough to do 








Squareshooter 


HEN you can take a beating from 
a novice, 
Then pat him on the back for his 
good score; 
When you don’t grouch, should hunt- 
ing trips present you 
A chance to bag a spike-buck— 
nothing more; 


When you get honest pleasure from in- 
structing 
Some youngster, fairly how to play 
the game; 
Or, by health-giving rambles through 
the woodlands, 
Teach him to know each bird and 
beast, by name; 


When you can bag a half a dozen wild- 
fowl, 
And leave a thousand, circling 
*round the blind; 
When you have scattered feed for up- 
land game birds, 
At times when Nature’s seeds are 
hard to find; 


When you can snarl a ‘“‘bird’s-nest’’ on 
your bass-reel, 
Unravel every knot, and never 
swear— 
You’re worthy of the emblem of 
squareshooters, 
A circle neatly set within a square. 


—Squareshooter J. P. Bull 


real job on that particular pond. Also 
it was too far away to carry a boat 
So they get it all figured out tha 
they'll take along about 3 pounds of 
10-penny nails and fix up a little raft 
so that they can do some real business 


Tommy and Cap’n Beezer 


with the big fellows that feed out in 
the deep stuff. 

And then what about the second 
Saturday? Well, the beaver dams at 
Alder should be just about right by 
then. Of course both Tommy and his 
buddy know what this. means ; simply 
pulling on the old red flannels and 
the high waders, getting blue with 
cold, and freezing all-two-both hands 
trying to get a nice milk-fed garden- 








telling me all about this over long-distance 


worm tandemed up with a small silver 
spinner. But shucks... 





Right at this point in the “conversation” 
I am getting terribly worked-up over how 
much money Tommy is spending with the 
telephone company—imagine—and I hadnt 
heard half of it yet! 

It develops that Tommy, upon taking out 
his best rod, discovers that the tip has 
rather a bad set in it, and could I suggest 
some expert—and I mean a real expert il 
you know what I mean—a fellow who 
would do a 100-per-cent job on making the 
needed repairs? Or maybe a 105-per-cent 
job? Sure I could—and did. ; 

Well—the up-shot of the whole thing 
is that I haven't the faintest idea how long 
Tommy talked. And I am free to confess | 
don’t know yet whether Tommy is in hock 
with the telephone company for the bill, or 
whether he is out on one of his favorite 
Adirondack pools, whipping away with a 
line frozen as stiff as telephone wire 
that ice-box of the U. S. A. : 

The last thing I remember him saying 
was that his spaniel “Cap’n Beezer” wa 
not only the best bird-dog in the Squat 
Crrcte at the time he made such a boast 
some while back—but was still, by heck, the 
best dang bird-dog in the Square Circlé 
like it or not! And who was I to say 
otherwise? Especially on New Years Eve: 


telephone at something like $1.50 a second, 
or something. He said he and the local 
buddy finally got together on this early 
fishing date and made complete plans. They 
decided they would wet a line first at 


bounce in on him but one of his local side- 
kicks—and then, with the trout season 
only 95 days away, the fat was on the fire 
good and plenty ! 

Remember, of course, that Tommy is 


The Judith Basin Chapter of the Square Circle, Stamford, Montana; all future 
farmers of America and all squareshooters; more about them next issue 
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GROUSE 
AT YOUR 
DOORSTEP 





1 ma = 
ONLY Os HOURS 
FROM NEW YORK CITY 


yanow your fishing rod or 
gun into your car after busi- 
ness on a Friday and drive only 
130 miles from N. Y. City over 
perfect roads open all year round. 
Reach Big Indian in time for a 
late dinner at the Big Indian As- 
sociation Clubhouse. Sleep in 
your own cabin built beside a 
gurgling trout stream. Fish dur- 
ing the week-end in the famous 
Esopus River. Or, if it is the hunt- 
ing season, walk from your cabin 
door into the beautiful Catskills 
after deer, bear, grouse, arctic 
hare, or other game on club 
grounds of 1000 acres, or on the 
adjoining 200,000 acres of State 
Forest Preserve. Swimming in 
the club pool, tennis, hiking, rid- 
ing are also available. Golf nearby. 
Too expensive for you? 

ONE-HALF ACRE SITES COST $400 

This includes free membership 
in the Big Indian Mountain Club. 
Cabins can be built for $800 up, 


according to size. Highly re- 
stricted. 


BIG INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION 
23 West 45th Street, New York City 


Tel. BRyant 
9-5221 


Write 
for 
illustrated 
booklet 


























Are Youa 
Trout Fisherman? 


Drive up from the City in three hours to a 
Fisherman's and Hunter's Paradise. A posted 
preserve is being opened to a few selected 
sportsmen. Plots are limited in number, and 
are from three to eight acres in size. Per- 
petual fishing rights of one and one quarter 
miles of The Willowemoc for the exclusive 
use of the Members. Several miles of open 
stream adjoining. Lake fishing and golf with- 
in a few miles. Prices? Extremely Reason- 
able. Cabins built and financed—$s00.00 and 
up. Adjoins 200,000 acre Catskill Forest 
Preserve. 


WILLOWEMOC ASSOCIATES 
258 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











Join the 
SQUARE 
CIRCLE? 


Six cents in stamps bring 
you the SQUARE CIRCLE 
insignia and membership 
certificate. Sign the coupon pledge attached 
herewith. Address: — : 


SQUARE | CIRCLE, FIELD & & “STREAM 
78 Madison Ave., N. 

I pledge myself to eo ‘Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE. 


(Print name) 
(Street) ... 


(City) 
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the West or the jaguar of tropical Amer- 
ica? 


Ans. The mountain lion. 


Ques. Why is the groundhog called the | 
“qoodchuck” when he has so little to do | 


with trees or wood? 


Ans. The name has nothing to do with 
wood or chuck but is a corrupted form of 
an Indian name “Ot-choeck,” which is 
sometimes written also ‘“We-jack.” 


Ques. As you know there are strange 
que stions which come up during a gather- 
ing of hunters and this is one of them. In 
your opinion, which would be the easiest 
animal to tame and which would become 
the most friendly among the following: 
mink, otter, ferret, marten? 


Ans. I sincerely believe that the otter 
would be the best-natured animal among 
those you mention, especially if raised from 
a kit. It is not so bloodthirsty as the others 
mentioned, and it has always been noted 
for its playfulness. 


Ques. (1) When were buffalo at the 
lowest ebb in the Yellowstone Park local- 
ity? (2) When was the low-ebb year for 
the whole United States? 

Ans. (1) In 1901 only twenty-five 
buffalo were reported in the locality men- 
tioned. (2) Some records indicate that 
the year 1895, when the known numbers 
of buffalo (bison) approximated only 800 
animals, was the low-ebb year. 


Ques. In what month in the spring do | 


New England bobwhites nest and incubate 
their eggs? 

Ans. Ordinarily in May. 

Ques. What bird was it that the old- 
timers called the “frost-bird”? 


Ans. Among the birds which have been 
given this name are: the black-bellied 
plover, the golden plover, and the dunlin. 


Ques. How can I identify a starling? 
Give me just a few points for the identifi- 
cation. 


Ans. They have yellow bills, dark eyes, 
and short square tails. They go about 8% 











inches in length and have quite an irides- | 


cent blackish body color. 


Ques. Has anyone ever solved the rea- 
son for raccoons washing much of their 
food before eating it? 


Ans. Theories are all we have. One ob- | 4 


| server says that constant groping in the 





mud for fish, frogs, mussels @r insects, and 
the necessary cleaning of this prey of sand 
and mud by dabbling it in the water, was 
the origin of the raccoon’s present habit. 


Ques. I read a story (fiction) in a news- 
paper supplement recently which indicated 
that only one pair of trumpeter swans and 
a cygnet were to be found in this country 
or Canada. Are these birds so close to 
extinction? 

Ans. In notes published in 1930 I find 
the following : “A few of the rare trumpet- 


| er swans breed each year on some of the 


larger lakes in the park and seem to be 


| slowly increasing on this their last stand 
|in the United States .. . Skinner has re- 
| ported these swans on Yellowstone Lake, 
| Heart Lake, and a nest in a pond near 


Lewis Lake.” Late reports seem to indi- 
cate that trumpeter swans show a slight 


| increase. 





| 


Ques. In the migration of the arctic 


tern from the North to the South Pole 


areas, it is said that they make a round | 


| trip of 22,000 miles. How long does this | 


trip take? 
Ans. It has been estimated that they 


| spend nearly twenty weeks a round trip. | 


Now is the time to get informa- 
tion for your summer vacation 
+ « . OF you might want to do some winter 
fishing right now. 
The state of Michigan is proud that vaca- 
tioning ts its second greatest industry cee 
itis organized for play. 


MICHIGAN 


offers you about every sport you could 
desire. With 5000 lakes and 2000 streams 
it has excellent fishing, boating and water 
sports. It has thousands of miles of bathing 
beach . . . it has every form of outdoor 
sport. 


FREE FOUR GREAT BOOKS 
These four great books cover 
every section of the state and show you in 


pictures what you may expect . . . yours 
for the asking. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST 
ASSOCIATIONS - BoxF 


Lansing, Michigan 
State of Michigan co-operating 




















THE 
OCEAN -FOREST CLUB 
MYRTLE BEACH, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Riding, golf, quail and turkey hunting, 
fi shing, tennis, skeet and trapshooting. 
For full details write 
Ocean-Forest Club or Ernest Miller 
The Tuscany, 120 East 39th St., New York City 














+ RANCH GUESTS 


Fishing, boating, saddle horses, pack trips. 
Spring and fall bear hunts. Elk, deer, 
goat, sheep, lion and bear. 


BILL MARTZEL 
West Yellowstone 
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THE “CUSTOMER” 
IS ALWAYS 


right at home 
IN 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


Comrort courts you in count- 
less ways at these genial 
hotels by the sea. There are 
also Ocean Decks, game 
rooms, squash courts, con- 
certs, dances, and three entic- 
ing meals a day to top the 
resort attractions ever beck- 
oning just outside our door. 
Moderate rates at both hotels 
on the American Plan. Euro- 
pean Plan also at Haddon 
Hall. Special weekly rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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STRIPED Bass and 


Ov Devit SEA 


By LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


Fishing just inside 
the breakers 


ders left by the retreating ice of the last glacial age. 

Along the north shore stand the rugged hills of the 

moraine. These are leveled off southward by the rains 
and wash of thousands of years, until they reach the bays 
and the long white beaches of the ocean. 

Away eastward, the north and south shores come together 
in the bold headlands of Montauk Point. The Atlantic swells 
are everlastingly tearing at the steeps of Montauk and rolling 
down into the brine the great granite boulders brought from 
Canada on the shoulders of the ice. It is among these rocks, 
in this roaring, frothing turmoil of 
the sea, that Otto Scheer fishes from 
his little boat for striped bass. 

Once I was stalled out there in a 
fishing cruiser not far from the break 
and spent a bad few minutes while 
the motor was being coaxed to run 
again. It was late afternoon of a 
gloomy day. There was fog enough 
to set going the mournful siren of 
Montauk Light, and between us and 
the cliffs the heavy southeast ground- 
swells were tripping on the rocks and 
piling up in great green walls to 
break with a crash and a roar on that 
awful coast. So when I met Otto at 
a stag-dinner last winter, in the home 
of Francis Low, and he told me of 
his trolling in this cauldron for 
striped bass from a small boat, I 
knew what he was talking about and 
that he was a bold man. 

“You must try it with me,” says 
Otto, “some day next summer.” 

“Yes,” says I, with a sinking 
heart, “I’ll be glad to.” 

Came July and a letter from him 
saying he was settled at the Point, 
his Pun’kinseed was in commission 
and the bass were there—would I 
come down? Well, there it was. 

Otto Scheer has everything to live 
for, aside from his beloved stripers. 
His Pun’kinseed has a bottom of 
heavy planks, shod with iron. She is 
powered with a 60-horse motor that 
is cared for like a Dionne quint. Her 
length is 18 feet and her beam 8 feet 
6—a real broad, built to slide side- 
wise down a sea with as much grace 


ONG ISLAND is a huge dump of gravel, sand and boul- 


Lynn Bogue Hunt, fisherman and artist, with 
two of the stripers he caught 





as she would stem on. Her skipper is Bill Bassett, a salty name 
that inspires confidence without seeing the man. Otto, I 
supposed, valued life as much as I. He had been getting away 
with this fishing for years and coming home alive, if not al- 
ways dry. So I went. 

We fished three days and got eighteen bass and a bluefish. 
Five of the bass weighed from 10 to 16% pounds. Thirteen 
of them weighed from 24 to 31% pounds. Nine caught the 
second day totaled 240% pounds. Some bass! 

The first morning was bright and a little breeze was drifting 
from the southwest. We left the yacht basin at eight-thirty 
and found glassy calm on the Sound. 

“This looks like a fine day,” said 
I, thinking we would have a smooth 
shore to fish on. 

Otto and Captain Bill exchanged 
glances, and Otto said: “There’s no 
place on the coast where you can 
tell so little about the sea from the 
land as at Montauk. I think we’ll 
find a good swell outside.” 


SWALLOWED a couple of lumps 

and went about setting up my 
salt-water fly rod to relieve the ten- 
sion. When Bill Bassett saw that rod 
assembled, he certainly did stare. 
Bill is a rugged native of Montauk, 
an ocean fisherman of many years’ 
standing, whose father and grand- 
father were whaling captains out of 
Sag Harbor, and it was easy to see 
he thought I might just as well stay 
ashore as try to take a heavy striper 
out of the surf with that slender rig. 

As we neared the Point we ran in- 
to a slow heave, and just off the 
Point itself was a heavy rip where 
the seas looked ragged and very 
black. A good many birds were work- 
ing, and big schools of bait showed 
everywhere, with bluefish breaking 
among them. 

Otto had his striped-bass rods set 
up and was rigging the hooks, swiv- 
els and feather jigs to the long wire 
leaders and making them fast to the 
9-thread lines. He spiked a half doz- 
en big blood-worms on each hook, 
and the baits went over the side. We 
let them run slowly aft 150 feet and, 
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Passing Montauk Light, where the cliffs 
rise abruptly a hundred feet above the 
stony, surf-pounded beach 


with the boat doing about four miles an 
hour, closed in with the edge of the 
break and drove southwest, looking for 
a chance to run in among the rocks. 

The sun was strong and the ground- 
swell big and glassy. There was mist off- 
shore, and as we passed the Light, away 
above on the cliffs, against the sky, the 
fog siren was bellowing its warning. We 
quartered each big sea as it rose to break. 
Over the knife-edge we settled down the 
seaward face, and the froth of the break 
streaked back toward us as the great 
comber raced ashore to boil white among 
the rocks where the big bass would be 
and where we must go to get them. 

Montauk is very imposing from the sea at the base of 
the cliffs, which rise abruptly a hundred feet above the 
stony beach. The ocean has cut great bights in these ram- 
parts, and it was into these bights we were hoping to run, 
between breaks, to get our baits close ashore. 


rS an hour of this flirting with the ground-swell, we 
came to a point beyond which the dangerous break was 
outside on a bar, leaving fairly quiet water to the shore. There 
was a good swirl of white over some big boulders about a 
hundred feet off the beach. In we went, diagonally, nearly 
to the rocks and then swung offshore a little, keeping the 
rods well over the landward side of the stern, so that the baits 
would go between the rocks. 

“Watch the seas, Bill,” said Otto. “We’re going to be 
busy.” 

Bill had the rudder. Otto was whispering to himself and 
staring where the baits were trolling nicely, right into that 
bassy spot. Bang!—a tremendous strike! A six-foot patch 
of white boiled where the bass turned down, the hook in his 
jaw and panic in his heart. He had my bait. He felt very 
heavy and was taking line like a tuna. 
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“Fish!” yelled Otto, and Bill headed us out to sea, tearing 
up the face of a big wave, over the top and down like a surf- 
board on the other side. 

How that bass did run! Then I felt that lifeless pull which 
meant the fish was in the rocks. We were out of the break 
now; so Bill maneuvered the boat so as to loosen the fish, and 
we slowly churned out to sea again. The striper was making 
short rushes and fighting hard, bending my slender rod in a 
beautiful arc and taking line from time to time. In a few min- 
utes he was close to, the motor cut to dead-slow, the boat in 
charge of itself. I threw off the drag as Otto took the wire. 
Captain Bill slipped the net under the fish and heaved him 
aboard. He was a big bass, close to 30 pounds. 


A STRIPED bass fresh from the sea, wet with sparkling 
brine, is a very different fish from one lying on ice in the 
market or in a restaurant window, where you may be struck 
by his gamy lines and the bold dark stripes that give him his 
name. This fish was big, but his lines were racy, and his back 
was olive-brown with plenty of silvery green in it. The stripes, 
which appear one dark color on a dead bass, were a succession 
of lavender spots in line over the bright silver of his sides, 
with a dab of dark brown at the forward edge of the lavender. 
A shapely, handsome warrior worthy of anybody’s rod. 
Striped bass are boat-shy as compared to other ocean game 
fish, many of which will take the bait right in the wash of the 
propeller. They show no panic, but move slowly down and 
away as a power boat approaches, and always toward shore, 
instead of rushing for deeper water as other fish do when ina 
shoal. Otto Scheer has found that, by working from out- 
side in, he concentrates rather than scatters the schools of 
stripers. By so driving his boat as to troll the baits over the 
school gathered among the inshore rocks without bringing 


A treacherous coast where many a vessel has gone ashore. The freighter in the fore- 
ground is only one of many unfortunates—and here we fished 


the boat too near, and by using a great length of line, he can 
get bass after bass from the same spot. 

So when the first fish of the day was aboard, we reeled 
in short for a fast run back to the point of entry and, turning 
in, paid out the lines for a repeat performance. This time 
we hooked a double header, and got both fish off the rocks 
and out to sea, all safe, just short of a couple of big combers. 
I couldn’t work my fish as fast as Otto with his stiffer rig; 
so I held it on the spring of the rod until his bass was in the 
boat, then brought mine up quickly to the net. 

“Now you know why I’m nuts about this fishing,” said 
Otto. “When I can get in, I can get plenty of bass. And I 
know right where I can put my money on a strike. That’s the 
big thrill to me—knowing every time I can put my bait so, a 
bass is going to smack it. It’s worth a little risk. We'll take a 
couple more turns in here and then give this school a rest.” 

Twice more over the same spot we both got stripers, but 
lost three of the fish very quickly. None of them got in the 
rocks; they must have been lightly hooked. Stripers hit very 
hard. They have big mouths and take the bait well in. A 
feather trailing worms is a long bait, and in striking it a 
bass is sometimes hooked in the lip and tears off at once. I 
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he has it well in, he will never tear loose and will never break 
a sound line once you have him free of the rocks. A big 
striper can break your rod close alongside when he is panicked 
at sight of the boat. 

We left our cove about one o'clock and ran southwest for 
some miles, fishing the deep offshore rocks and watching for 
a chance to run inshore, but found no place where Captain 
Bill thought there would be a striper big enough to risk our 
lives for. The swells, as we went west, were more directly 
onshore, and too often they were breaking right where we 
would have to be to get a bass. Along here the drifting weeds 
were bad, and we had to clear the baits frequently. I noticed 
that the bright metal heads of the feather baits looked dull 
as we brought them up. 

“Rub it bright,” said Otto as I swung mine aboard. 

That bait was cold as ice! The dullness of the metal was 
due to the condensed moisture when the lure came out of the 
water into the warm air. 

I looked seaward at those great swells piling up, hoisting 
us on their mighty shoulders and roaring to a break not ten 
feet from our shoreward beam, and I thought, what chance 
would even a good swimmer have in water as cold as that? 
We got a little taste of it when we were on our way back to 
the first cove. 

While the three of us were watching a school of blues mak- 
ing it tough for the small fry, a mean one piled up quick on our 
beam and gave us a tremendous slap. The little Pun’kinseed 
jumped over to forty-five degrees. Buckets, gaffs and tackle 
banged across the boat, and enough water came aboard to 
soak us all with icy brine. 


HEN we reached the bight where we got in before, 

the swell had piled up some, but fishing was still pos- 
sible with alertness and care. The little bar was not checking 
the sea so well as in the morning, and we missed the right 
spot many times because we had to speed around the ends of 
making seas or give her the gun and take it on the chin, stem 
first, over the top. We did pick up four more bass—small 
ones, 10 to 16 pounds. These eight fish were the first of the 
season and created a stir as they were laid out on the dock 
at the Yacht Club. 

The big day was Saturday. Owing to our luck on Friday, 
we had company. Thomas Howell, of tuna fame, fished our 
bight from one of the tenders of the Thalia. Another striped- 
bass specialist appeared with his Seabright skiff and there 


Awaiting a chance to slip through the breakers. The best fish 
are secured by trolling the baits over the inshore rocks 





Striped Bass and Ol’ Devil Sea 
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Captain Bill displaying a good one. A striped bass fresh from 
the sea is a beautiful game fish 














was also an able-looking commercial boat—all resolved to 
get some of those big bass. 

The sea was worse than on Friday, but we got in often 
enough to lose five or six and to land nine as fine big stripers 
as a man will see caught in one day in a long lifetime. The 
baby weighed 1614 pounds. The next was 24, and the biggest 
311%4 pounds. Eight of these bass totaled 224 pounds, an 
average of 28 pounds per fish! 

Sunday, the last day, was bad. The swell had made up 
heavily during the night, and when we got out to the fishing 
grounds the surf was terrific. The seas were breaking all the 
way in, and clouds of spray and mist were rising half-way up 
the cliffs, the thin stuff drifting over the headlands. It was 
a sight! 

“Can you swim?” asked Otto. “I meant to inquire before. 
I won’t take anybody out who can’t swim.” 

“Ves,” I said, “I can swim, but I’d rather not!” 





































































WIM in that awful cauldron of roaring suds! And that icy 

water! And among those rocks! Can he and Captain Bill 
be crazy? It took Otto Scheer many years of devotion to 
striped-bass fishing and to experimental designing of boats 
to make this wonderful fishing possible. He has made an 
outstanding success of it—and now I wondered if he were 
going to toss it all on the chance of a few more bass in a 
surf like this? 

How I envied the surf casters we could see on the beach 
when those running swells lifted us high enough! They were 
working hard, to be sure, and probably not getting any fish, 
but they had their feet on the ground. 

Well, we didn’t go in, but we cruised all day om the very 
edge of things, picking up one lone big bass on Otto’s rod. 
I was getting more jittery every hour, what with the din 
of the surf and watching with anxious eyes those tremen- 
dous seas piling up in the misty air under the hot sun, lifting 
us and rolling under us, to break so near. 

It was tiring and tough and I was scared stiff half the time, 
but I will go again if ever I have the chance, though my worst 
dreams from now on will be of a huge comber roaring after 
me like a madman to roll me down to Davy Jones. 
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Invading the Sanctuaries 


Are the so-called conservation activities of the CCC detrimental to game? 


OME time ago a leading outdoor 
magazine asked me to write an ar- 
ticle on the effects on the forests 
and on wild game of the work done 

by the Civilian Conservation Corps. I 
told the editor that I could not give him 
a very optimistic report. The article was 
never written. 

Recently the Government increased 
the number of CCC workers to a huge 
corps of 600,000 men—an army five 
times as large as the combined forces of 
Lee and Meade at Gettysburg; an army 
infinitely exceeding in number any stand- 
ing army that this country has ever had. 
Of course, I realize that this mobiliza- 
tion is supposed to have a sound motive 
behind it; and for the men in this work 
and the officers in charge of them, I have 
nothing but admiration. I know many 
of the camps, and have many friends in 
them. Some real men are being made out 
of unfortunate boys. 

Much of the work that has been done 
has been admirably constructive. But in 
one vital particular—and this is a mat- 
ter that should concern every American 
who loves the wilds—much of this work 
has been unfortunate. I mean that, at 
infinite labor and expense, roads have 
been run where no roads should go. Our 
native game, forced back into those nar- 
row fringes of the wilderness that border 
civilization, is being desperately pressed 
by the invading of their sanctuaries. 

When there is so much other work 
which might be done that carries no 
menace with it, I find it hard to under- 
stand why those in authority are not 
more expertly counseled on the fatal 
effect on the true inhabitants of the 
wilds of making their now pitifully in- 
adequate refuges more accessible to 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Illustrated by EDWIN MEGARGEE 


hunters and to multitudes of sightseers, 
who, while they do not come to kill, re- 
main to disturb—and to start forest fires. 
To make game decamp, you do not have 
to shoot at it. You merely have to vul- 
garize its dim fastnesses; you merely 
have to make it aware that it no longer 
can enjoy the primal security that the 
wilderness alone can provide. 

To be convincing, one must be specific, 
for, as a justice of the Supreme Court 
once remarked, ‘All general statements 
—even this one—are false.” Well, here is 
the Buchanan State Forest in Pennsyl- 
vania, with an auxiliary game reserve in 
it. The reserve covers more than a thou- 
sand acres of mountain land and, like all 
other similar sanctuaries, has its boun- 
daries marked by a wire—a single frail 
strand, but marking a line that is sacred 
to sportsmen. A good road has always 
connected the home of the Forester with 
the Path Valley highway. 


OW, a new road has been built, at 

I know not what cost of money and 
labor. And where do you suppose it runs? 
Why, it parallels, at a distance of a few 
feet, the sanctuary wire all the way out 
of the mountains. 

Formerly, from the wire to the road 
was a distance of nearly a mile. Now it is 
nothing. And last autumn, on the first 
day of the deer season, I saw the new 
road lined with hunters ready to kill the 
deer as they entered, or emerged from, 
the sanctuary. It seems to me that the 
last place to build a road is alongside a 
game refuge, for such a place ought to 
supply real retirement—quiet, remote- 
ness, as well as physical safety. 

For such a mistake as has been men- 
tioned, perhaps no one is directly to 


blame; not the foresters, not the officers 
in charge of the camps; not the Admin. 
istration. Yet I do blame the Govern. 
ment, for with all its multitudinous pro. 
viding it has signally failed to keep the 
CCC workers from needlessly violating 
the wilderness; and it has failed, where 
such an entry seemed advisable, to d- 
rect the work with an eye to the safety 
and the security of the wild game. This 
business of running good roads straight 
into the heart of heretofore inviolate 
forests has definitely two bad effects: 
one is to make the game leave; the other 
is to make access to the wilderness too 
easy. 

It used to take a man to hunt in the 
mountains; he had to work hard for 
all he got, and his hardy comrades were 
few. I hate to see just anybody, who 
does not know a ruffed grouse froma 
flying buttress, drive to the borders ofa 
sanctuary, park his car beside the road, 
sit on the running-board, and shoot a 
deer on its last jump toward safety. Yet 
this invasion of the refuges, both natural 
sanctuaries and those that have been set 
aside by man, is made possible by some 
of the unwary work that is now going on. 
Of the benefits of such invasion, I have 
discovered none; at least none that is at 
all comparable to the harm wrought. 


N the course of conversations with 

many of the leading foresters who are 
directing these projects, I have been told 
that the one and only idea of penetrating 
the wilderness with roads is to make 
those regions accessible to the fighters 
of forest fires. At first this reason appears 
to be a good one—if there were nothing 
else to be considered except the extit- 
guishing of these forest ravagers. But in 
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every arduous undertaking we ought 
carefully to weigh what we are to lose 
as well as what we are to gain. After 
some years of studying the problem, and 
after painstaking investigation of the 
effect of this familiarizing what should 
be inviolate, I am completely convinced 
that much of the labor of the CCC work- 
ers is having, and will continue to have, 
an unfortunate effect on the wild game 
and fish of this country. 


ND it is to be remembered that, 

whereas formerly these deep fast- 
nesses were rarely invaded save by a 
few veteran hunters during a brief open 
season, now, with the improved roads, 
they are open every day in the year to 
every one. I used to know many strategic 
places where I could always count on 
seeing deer during certain times of the 
day. Now, if I go there, I see only camp- 
ing parties, picnickers and other dis- 
turbers of the game’s quietness; and I 
hear, in place of the dim drumming of 
the grouse and the fairylike bleating of 
a fawn, the hum of motors, the clash of 
gears, the honking of horns. 

The last time I went to my favorite 
beaver dam to watch those matchless 
workers, and to hear the wind in the 
hemlocks and the idle yet never-failing 
song of the wildwood stream, on top of 
the dam a lot of young people were try- 
ing to dance to the music of an abomin- 
able saxophone! As I withdrew I heard 
an old bullfrog grunt, and in his tone 
were ineffable boredom and _ disgust. 
Thanking him for expressing my feelings 
for me, I left with deep misgiving the 
place that had always be- 
fore held for me the 
charm which we associate 
with the remote and the 
primal. 

These roads are said to 
be built to permit easy ac- 
cess for fire-fighters; yet 
over a region where there 
are hundreds of miles of 
wild country I have not 
known a disastrous for- 
est fire to occur in the 
last four years, and I 
have known of all that 
did occur. Fire-fighters 
therefore are rare visi- 


More roads inevitably 
mean more hunters and 
less game 


Invading the Sanctuaries 


tors, whereas the general public, which 
generally start fires, are to be afforded 
that: very opportunity. Woods don’t just 
catch on fire; and hunters, to whom these 
wilderness domains really belong, are 
most scrupulous to prevent fires. 

To me, and to hundreds of woodsmen 
like me, it seems that by the nature of 
the work described a greater fire hazard 
than ever before is being created. Where 
formerly only the lone and intelligent 
hunter roamed, now these fastnesses are 
thrown wide open to promiscuous hordes 
whose knowledge of the woods, and there- 
fore whose respect for the woods, is as 
negative as the pulse of a movie star on 
the eve of her seventh marriage. 

In the deep South the same conditions 
that I have described prevail. Into the 
vast level pine woods and into the deep 
swamps of the Carolinas, it is apparent- 
ly the intention to run new roads into the 
very best of the game country. Even 
with the roads that we now have, it is 
getting more difficult all the time for 
the hunter or the fisherman to have 
much sport. Swift and easy travel brings 
into his old haunts armies of strangers 
from far away. More roads inevitably 
mean more hunters and less game. 


HE sport once offered by the wilder- 

ness to the man who could earn 
it is now being offered to the multitude 
by the Government. If I were a game 
bird or a game animal, I should certainly 
think that my chance for life had been 
diminished by such a promiscuous in- 
vasion of my wildwood home. I should 
dread and fear these new CCC roads. 


A further menace to wild life, and it is 
a real menace that has been emphasized 
to me by many good foresters, is the 
treatment of the game at the hands of 
the CCC workers. As a rule, these men 
and boys come from the cities; and while 
their hearts may be all right, and their 
knowledge of certain types of human 
nature unusual, their understanding of 
the ways of the wild is generally com- 
pletely non-existent. They are truly babes 
in the woods. 


O* finding a baby grouse, a fawn or 
a young wild turkey, the CCC 
workers immediately conclude that the 
mother has deserted it, and they bring it 
into camp—to die. Unwittingly, perhaps, 
but none the less surely they disturb 
mating game birds, those that are nest- 
ing, wild mothers and their young. A 
woodsman knows that these things, if 
left alone, will take good care of them- 
selves; but most of the camp workers 
seem to feel that, if left alone, these wild 
things will perish. 

All this is not a personal opinion. Off- 
cers and foresters attached to certain 
camps have told me that, after much 
damage had been done, very stern orders 
had to be issued that the game was not 
to be interfered with. Yet, after all, the 
best way to interfere with game is to rob 
it of the security of its loneliness; and 
this very thing is being done throughout 
the East and, I suppose, in the West as 
well. There, indeed, the problem might 
be slightly different, for roads are fewer 
and the expanses of the forest more vast, 
so that forest (Continued on page 54) 


Top—A flock of Dall sheep 
fed along the sky-line 


Center—What a head of 
horns that old bull caribou 
packed around! 


Circle—Old Eph will never 
know that I shot him 


Right—Some folks say a bull 
moose wont charge you. 
This one thought about it 


Big Game Bagged with My Camera 
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WO residents of the state of Mississippi drove 

furtively to a certain address in the town of Ad- 

dison, Illinois, not long ago. There they met an- 
other man by appointment. The transaction that fol- 
lowed should interest every sportsman. 

Briefly, that car, with its motor number rendered 
illegible, contained about two hundred live Mississippi 
bob-whites. These birds were illegally trapped, illegally 
transported to Illinois, and intended for illegal sale. 
Federal game agents stepped into the picture, confis- 
cated the birds, arrested the Mississippi “gentlemen” 
and charged them with conspiracy to violate the Fed- 
eral Lacey Act, which prohibits interstate traffic in 
illegally taken game and fur species. Conspiring to 
violate a Federal law is a serious charge. 

This is only one of numerous cases that have come 
to light in the efforts of the Biological Survey to stamp 
out the bootlegging of game which in numerous local- 
ities has become an organized racket. 

In this “quail racket” the kidnaped birds are sold to 
someone who wants them to restock a shooting pre- 
serve. Sometimes the purchaser has no idea that he is 
a party to an illegal transaction. All too often he does 
know, but buys the birds anyway because the price is 
lower than that charged by a legitimate game breeder. 

Why get so hot about it if the birds are only intended 
for release in a new locality? Turn the transaction 
around and see how it would seem if these birds were 
trapped on your own shooting ground for delivery to 
someone else. 

Furthermore, no game bootlegger once he gets start- 
ed in his nefarious business is going to stop at simply 
filling orders for live birds to be delivered surreptiti- 
ously. He takes all his traps will bring, sells what he can 
alive, and delivers the remainder dead to some hotel, 
cafe or club which is engaged in the business of selling 
your game for the profit he may make. 


LONG with the quail go venison, ducks, geese, 
grouse, woodcock, prairie chicken, snipe, fish and 
any other wild or stolen thing on which he can lay his 
hands. On the side he often deals in illegal furs. Dur- 
ing the past few years scores of hotels, restaurants and 
night clubs have been convicted of the dirty business of 
selling our all-too-slender game resources in and out 
of season to patrons who were already too well fed for 
their own good. 

The fellow who goes out and traps or shoots the 
game and transports it to the buyer usually comes from 
the very lowest type of humanity found in his com- 
munity. He is often a petty thief and petty racketeer 
who will turn to anything except honest work. Bad as 
he is, the real criminals are the hotel or club proprietors 
who furnish him his market and the patron who is 
willing to pay an exorbitant price for the “distinction” 
of eating “forbidden fruit.” 

There are some queer mental kinks even in otherwise 
good sportsmen which make them feel a glow of satis- 
faction in sitting down to a dinner at which illicit game 
is served. It makes this type of man a “devil” of a 
fellow in his own eyes and gives him a perverted sense 
of satisfaction in putting one over on the wardens in 





It’s Up to You! 


this or some other way. These men fail to realize that 
every wild animal or bird bootlegged either in or out 
of season decreases the amount of game which will be 
available for legitimate sport in the future. In reality. 
every hunter or fisherman who condones this traffic is 
hurting not the enforcement officers but all sportsmen, 
including himself. 

This game-bootlegging system takes toll each year 
from every game resource. It not only reduces the 
available game supplies but intensifies the restrictions 
which must be imposed by both Federal and state au- 
thorities if game species are not to disappear entirely. 

The Biological Survey receives many letters from 
sportsmen’s organizations and conservation societies 
offering help in wildlife conservation and restoration 
work. Here is a place where your help can be imme- 
diate and practical. Tell us when you learn that game is 
being sold in your community and give us all the infor- 
mation possible. Even with such help, it is a hard, 
tedious and often dangerous job for our men to get 
evidence that will stand up in court. 


OU can also help greatly by giving your patronage 

to law-abiding establishments, either when you 
take your wife or best girl out for a celebration, or 
when your organization holds a banquet. More than 
that, tell the proprietor of an offending establishment 
why your business is going to the other fellow. 

The small force of Biological Survey game agents 
are doing a fine job in breaking up this traffic, and in 
many states earnest and efficient enforcement men are 
doing splendid work along the same line. We learn only 
irregularly of the activities of the state men, but the 
reports of our own small force, organized as flying 
squadrons or engaged in lone-handed and dangerous 
undercover work, locating the base of operations of 
these gangs and tracing out the ramifications of the 
distribution systems, give me a real thrill. 

Most of these men are young, well-educated and en- 
thusiastic conservationists who are willing to work day 
and wight to bring to justice these despoilers of our 
wildlife resources. From California to the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland and from the coastal swamps of 
Louisiana to the lakes of Minnesota they have been 
and still are on the trail of the game bootlegger. I’m 
proud of them. 

With an adequate force of such men the traffic could 
be utterly destroyed. But try as they will, work as hard 
as they can, they are too few to do the job alone. They 
need your help. This traffic directly affects the game 
available to every sportsman in America. It can be 
greatly reduced or possibly destroyed whenever you, 
as individuals and organizations, have the courage to 
place the stamp of economic disapproval on one of the 
meanest, most despicable and destructive rackets yet 
invented. 

How about it, Mr. Sportsman? It’s your move. 


Chicf, U. S. Burcau of 
Biological Survey 
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ROM a windfall at 
the left of the tote- 
road came a roar of 


wings. Forty yards 
down the road, a shadow 


flashed through the red 
and yellow leaves. I pulled. 
Twigs snapped. Something 
thudded and lay fluttering 
in the brush beyond. 

Turning to Will Hen 
Davidson, I waited for a 
word of praise. Before he 
could speak, there was an- 
other clap of wings from 
the same windfall. Will 
Hen fired from the hip. I 
saw the ruffed grouse fold 
up not ten feet above the ground. My 
self-admiration died a-borning. 

Twice more it happened as we walked 
quietly along that old tote-road—a whir 
of wings in the brush, silenced by the 
unerring crack of Will Hen’s 16-gauge 
before the grouse had gone a dozen yards. 

Will Hen glanced at me. “Two apiece! 
Enough?” 

I nodded. 

We sat down on a log in the sun, and 
hauled out our pipes. Will Hen produced 
a plug of tobacco. While he was slicing 
it I remarked in a tone from which I 
tried to strain the envy: “Some shooting, 
that! I suppose you get lots of practice.” 

He grinned, rubbing the tobacco be- 
tween his palms. “Skeet, mostly. I’m a 
dog handler, and dog handlers as a rule 
would rather see game birds alive than 
dead. Birds are getting scarcer every 
year. 

Will Hen packed the tobacco into the 
bowl of his pipe and blew away the 
crumbs. “There was one time, though,” 
he added thoughtfully, “when marksman- 
ship steod me in pretty good stead.” 

He lighted his pipe and blew out the 
match. “You see, a dog handler is in a 
good deal the same position as a football 
coach. If he develops a champion, he can 
ask a long price for his next year’s work 
and get it. But if he fails, no matter what 
the reason, he’s—” Will Hen snapped the 
match in two between his fingers. He 
puffed in silence a moment before going 
on. 

“I was thinking of the year I piloted 
Sam Martin’s Wyndham Eagle to the 
Pointer Club Championship.” 

“He was a grand dog,” I interrupted. 

Will Hen nodded. “Yes, he was a grand 
dog. And the race he ran that day was his 
grandest. I knew that he’d never beat it, 
if he ever equalled it. But old Sam Mar- 
tin had fixed his eye on the National 
Quail Championship at Grand Junction, 
and nothing that I could say would 
change him. 

“Tt’s been my observation that nearly 
every man who owns a bird dog thinks 
he’s got the finest old dog that ever quar- 
tered up to a bird and that all the dog 
needs, to become a consistent winner, is 
just a little more training of the right 
sort. Whereas, in reality, dogs vary in 
ability and have their limits just like hu- 
mans. I tried to explain this to Sam Mar- 
tin, and the upshot was that I got fired 
for my pains. 

“Reckon I might better have kept my 
mouth shut, but it’s always been my 
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A field-trial story about a wide-ranging 
setter that liked to bust ’em 


policy to tell my boss my honest opinion 
of his dogs. However, I wasn’t out of a 
job long. John D. Stuart hired me at 
double my regular price to handle his 
string of setters. 

“First off, I thought that everything 
had turned out for the best; but when 
I got to know those setters and John D., 
I found I was in the same fix as before, 
and quite a lot worse. They were a nice- 
looking lot of Llewellins with a flare to 
the Laverack. Plenty of speed and style, 
but the bird brains had been bred right 
out of them. 

“T put the situation before John D., 
suggesting that we might go far with a 
little out-crossing of the stock, and even 
mentioned where he could find the right 
sort of a sire. But it was no use. John D. 
said that all the handlers he’d ever hired 
had started off with the same alibi, and I 
was no different from the rest. ‘They al- 
ways blame it on the dogs,’ he said. Then 
he wound up by insinuating that I had an 
ax to grind in that matter of the stud. So 
I didn’t know what to do. 

“While I was trying to 
straighten things out in my 
mind John D. came to me 
one day and said that he 
wanted me to go with him to 
a small shooting-dog stake 
near Newport News, which 
was only thirty miles from 
John D.’s winter home and 
private game preserve. It 
seemed that a friend of his 
would be handling his own 
dog in that stake, a dog that 
he could scarcely control, 
although he claimed he’d 
beaten the living hide off 
of him. John D. thought that 
after watching the dog’s 
performance I could offer 
the friend some advice. 


-“ ELL, there isn’t much 

that a professional 
handler canexplaintoan 
amateur. Each dog is a 
problem in itself, and 
has to be approached 
with understanding 
backed by a world of 
practical experience and 
common sense. I want- 
ed to tell John D. so; 
but the way matters 
stood between us, I de- 
cided to just go along 
and do the best I could. 


“We got there late and missed the first 
break-away. It didn’t matter much, 
though, because the dog that belonged 
to John D.’s friend wasn’t drawn to run 
until the last race. At the starting point 
of the second course, we caught up with 
John D.’s friend waiting to see the first 
brace come into the bird field. While they 
were talking the dog truck pulled in, 
which gave me a chance to look matters 
over beforehand. 


" NE glance through the crates told 
the story. Every dog was pounds 
overweight, and yapping with ill temper. 
I didn’t know which one belonged to 
John D.’s friend, but it didn’t matter. 
There was little choice. Then, just as I 
was turning away, I saw in a corner com- 
partment one that I’d overlooked—a big, 
rangy Llewellin with a shaggy coat that 
was mostly black. He was standing quiet- 
ly, looking toward the bird field where 
the first brace was just appearing. 
“He had a high cranial bump, and a 
massive head. But what attracted my 
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Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


attention most was the way he stood 
and looked. I don’t know how to de- 
scribe it, except to say that he made 
me think of impatient power barely sup- 
pressed, like some imprisoned old chief- 
tain gazing at far horizons. 

“John D.’s friend called to me. ‘That’s 
the dog! He’s named Edward Teach after 
Blackbeard the Pirate.’ 

“‘The name suits him,’ I answered. 
And it did, right to a T. 

“Down in the bird field someone hol- 
lered ‘Point!’ and drew the attention of 
John D. and friend. They didn’t seem 
to notice me after that; so I devoted my 
time to Edward Teach. His quietness 
was a contrast to the howling and yap- 
ping going on around him. It seemed 
to me as if he were thinking to him- 
self, ‘There must be some way to smash 
this cage to pieces, if I could only find 
it.’ 


“He didn’t break out, but he made 
one or two attempts during the after- 
noon that drew him a sharp word from 
the driver of the truck. The stake dragged 
on endlessly, with dogs prowling through 
the weeds and owners hacking them in 
whenever the dogs made a half-hearted 
cast or two; but Teach’s turn came at last. 


“AT the break-away, while his brace- 

mate fought the leash, Teach stood 
like a lamb. I had to look twice to see 
that he was quivering. But the moment 
they were cast off, Teach vanished over 
the nearest hill before you could bat an 
eyelash. His owner ran after him, bel- 
lowing and whistling in an attempt to 
turn him. About the time the owner was 


Holding just above the dog’s nose, I blew 
a hole through the middle of that bird 
with my full-choke barrel 


well out of sight, Teach was back in the 
course, only to disappear off to the other 
side. In fact, he was out of sight and back 
three times after that before his owner 
showed up. 

“T can’t think of a thing that owner 
could have done to mix up Teach that 
he didn’t do. But Teach was just too 
good to be spoiled. He got into the bird 
field at last, and cut it up like a shuttle 
in a loom. Power! Head and tail right up 
in the air. Why, he ran like a wild stallion! 


*€ ALL of a sudden he winded a released 
quail. And boy, what a point! It was 

like stopping a moving picture. His owner 
ran toward him as if he were afraid 
Teach wouldn’t hold it, but I knew that 
there was no need to run. That dog would 
stay there, and so would the bird, the 
way he banged into it. In fact, the 
bird never budged until John D.’s 
friend pretty near stepped on it. 

“Teach was steady as a rock at 
flush, but when the blank cartridge 
cracked he lit out after the bird. He 
was seen no more under judgment. 
John D.’s friend rode after him 
on a horse which he borrowed 
from one of the judges. I guess 
he had a time getting Teach back 
into captivity. 




































“When they had gone, 
John D. turned to me and 
said, ‘What’s the best thing 
to do in a case like that?’ 

““T’'d buy the dog,’ I an- 
swered. 

“John D. looked as if he 
thought I was crazy. ‘Buy 
that timber wolf?’ 

“*That’s my advice, Mr. 
Stuart,’ I said. 

“But I thought you 
were going to tell his own- 
er how to manage him!’ 

“T explained to John D. 
that I would if I could, but 
I'd have to have the dog 
under my care quite a while 
to find out myself, and that was why I 
suggested buying him. John D. grunted, 
but he thought it over. 

“By the time Teach’s owner had caught 
him and dragged him back to field-trial 
headquarters, and had had the razzberry 















































































































from his friends, he was in a mood to 
give Teach away. So John D. bought him. 

“As he turned the dog over to me he 
said with a leer, ‘I’m expecting you to 
win a championship with him.’ 

“<T'}] do it,” I assured him. 

“Well, the first thing was to get Teach 
out of his habit of breaking shot. I turned 
him over with a rope, used a choke col- 
lar, and even a spiked collar, but it was 
no use. Nothing made the least differ- 
ence. I pondered the matter for a while, 
and then I asked John D. to invite his 
friend out for a day’s shooting over 
Teach, just the friend and I. 


s HEN the shoot was finished, I 

knew what the trouble was. John 
D.’s friend couldn't hit a bird to save his 
soul. Naturally, Teach had formed the 
idea that it was up to him to do it all— 
catch the birds as well as point them. 

“The next day I took Teach out and 
shot a bird over him. He broke shot as 
usual, but when there was no flying bird 
to chase he acted bewildered. I tried to 
make him retrieve, and 
then I found out some- 
thing else. He was feath- 
er-shy. He couldn’t en- 
dure the touch of feath- 
ers around his nose and 
mouth. It made him sick. 

“John D. had a cock 
pheasant in his game 
pens that had outlived 
his usefulness. I let the 
pheasant out, gave him 
half an hour’s start, and 
then went after him with 
Teach and a 12-gauge. 

“In no time Teach had 
him pinned in the corner 
of a snake fence. I flush- 
ed the bird by shooting 
the right barrel in the 
air. It rocketed up like 
an old blunderbuss. 

Teach, as usual, leaped 
through the air right 
after him. 

. “Holding just above 
the dog’s nose, I blew a 
hole through the middle 
of that bird with my full- 
choke barrel. The whole 
mess of bloody feathers 
flopped right down in 
Teach’s open mouth. 

“T never saw a dog so 

surprised and disgusted. 

He rolled over and over, 

coughing, sneezing and 

pawing his nose. When 

he stopped and looked 

up, he had an expression 

on his face like a small 

boy caught in a jam 

closet. It was too funny. I had to laugh. 
Teach hung his head. At that I slapped 
my thighs and doubled up. 

“Well, sir, you never saw a dog so 
ashamed in your life. He crawled to my 
feet and lay there looking up, fairly beg- 
ging me not to laugh. I’d reached him in 
the only spot where he could be reached, 
his dignity. 

“T didn’t pet him. Not then. Instead 
I talked to him like a Dutch uncle to a 
red-headed stepchild. It sounds unfeel- 
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ing as I tell it, but really it was the thing 
to do. Have it over with for once and all. 
When I finally did make up with him, I 
was sure it wouldn’t happen again.” 

Will Hen relighted his pipe and puffed 
thoughtfully. 

After waiting a moment, I queried: 
“How about the championship? Did he 
ever win one?” 

Will Hen smiled. “I was coming to 
that. After I had Teach under control, 
we took him around one of the quail 
circuits. He won one first and placed 
several times, but on the whole his show- 
ing wasn’t impressive—nothing like what 
I'd led Mr. Stuart to expect. 

“The trouble was that Teach ranged 
so far that many of his best points were 
made where the judges couldn’t see them. 
The courses simply wouldn’t hold him. 
John D. was disgusted, and started the 
old line about handlers and alibis. How- 
ever, he finally gave me permission to 
take Teach to the prairie-chicken trials 
in Manitoba. 

“Out there, for the first time in his life, 
Teach had plenty 
of room. He simply 
cut loose and ran 
his head off. Seemed 
as if he never grew 
tired. In fact, there 
was only one thing 


At the break-away, while his 
brace-mate fought the leash, 
Teach stood like a lamb 


that caused me 

worry. With his 

new freedom, all 

restraint went by 

the board. He be- 

gan to show signs 
of breaking shot again. I could have 
steadied him down, of course, but at the 
risk of dampening his fire and dash. It was 
the day before the championship stake, 
too. In the end I decided to say nothing 
and take a chance on his behavior. 

“As it turned out, everything went well 
until the end. Teach roamed the prairie 
with the abandon of Blackbeard cruising 
the Spanish Main. His style was grand, 
and his points were positive and well 
handled. I know championship form, and 


Teach was doing the sort of superlative 
work that makes a dog champion, even 
though there were crackerjack dogs 
against him which were doing remark- 
ably well. There wasn’t a shadow of 
doubt in my mind until Teach was mak- 
ing a last point when time was almost up. 

‘Whether it was the competition of his 
brace-mate which made him over-anxious 
or the excitement of having a big gallery 
riding behind him, I don’t know. At any 
rate, on the last point I could tell by the 
way his muscles quivered that Teach 
was about ready to pull his old trick, 

“I did some tall thinking, I can tel] 
you, as I walked in to flush. If Teach 
broke shot, it would mean that he’d 
spend the rest of his days with some 
pot-hunting darky who would starve and 
abuse him, to say nothing of the damage 
to my own prestige. If he stood still, I 
knew he’d be prairie-chicken champion, 
finishing his days in the big-time circuits 
and passing his winning qualities along 
to an honored posterity. 

“T had come close enough to see the 
bird crouching in a grass clump ahead: 
of Teach before the answer flashed in 
my mind. The whole field-trial party 
thought I had suddenly gone crazy when 
I threw back my head and let out a 
hearty laugh. 

“The bird flushed. I fired my pistol, 

and then saw Teach sink right 
down in his tracks. 


« F course, I had to takea 

lot of kidding from the 
gallery afterward about my 
smart-aleck method of flushing 
birds, but with the Prairie- 
Chicken Championship in the 
bag I didn’t mind.” 

Will Hen knocked the ashes 
from his pipe. ° 

“But,” I asked, “what about 
the National Quail Champion- 
ship at Grand Junction? Didn't 
you nominate Teach for that?” 

Will Hen shook his head. “I 
didn’t, but John D. did, al- 
though I advised him not to. 
What I thought would happen 
did happen. The _ country 
around Grand Junction was 
too rolling and the thickets 
were too heavy. Again the 
courses wouldn’t hold him. 
There was no way to keep up 
with him. The judges would 
have needed wings to see his 
work.” 

“And how did John D. Stuart take it?” 

“Oh, he trotted out the handler-alibi 
story again. I was getting pretty sick of 
it; so I up and quit.” 

“Where is Teach now?” 

Will Hen paused a moment to get con- 
trol of his voice before he replied. Then 
he said huskily: 

“The last time I saw him was about 
two years ago. John D. had him in a big 
dog pen, using him for stud. They said 
they had to keep him in the pen to keep 
him at all. He was alone at the moment, 
standing quietly, just the way he did the 
first time I saw him in the crate on the 
dog truck at Newport News. And his 
eyes were sad, as if he were thinking 
wistfully of the far-away horizons.’ 
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OR several years my wife and I 

have spent the summer at Forked 

River, on Barnegat Bay. This little 

village is a veritable Mecca for bay 
and deep-sea fishermen. A house-boat 
furnished us a cOmfortable home afloat, 
and a fast 30-foot skiff provided quick 
transportation almost daily to the Ridge, 
some eighteen miles to sea. 

One Sunday afternoon during the sum- 
mer of 1933, a tropical storm of unprec- 
edented fury smote an unsuspecting south 
Jersey shore, bringing death and destruc- 
tion that was appalling. The tragic day, 
destined to witness such horror and ruin, 
dawned calmly. It carried no hint of the 
hurricane soon to roar over the horizon 
and ravage small pleasure craft, leaving 
the coast littered with wreckage. 

Barnegat Bar was quiet as we went 
out to sea about an hour before sunrise, 
the combers breaking gently as they 
surged shoreward. Feared the length of 
the coast as an exceedingly treacherous 
inlet at best, Barnegat becomes a fiend 
incarnate in stormy weather, and woe 
betide the inexperienced pilot who at- 
tempts to run its seas. 
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A prize-winning story in the Narrow Escape from Death Contest 


By LEMOYNE B. WEEKS 


Gilly, my skipper and fish guide of that 
day, is recognized as the best surf man 
along the beach. A market fisherman in 
the winter-time, when the bar was at its 
worst, he knew its every mood and whim. 
Had his wizardry with a boat been one 
whit less remarkable and his courage one 
whit less stout, this story would never 
have been told. 

The run offshore was uneventful. The 
oily smoothness of the seas, however, 
had an ominous appearance. Although 
the swell on the Ridge, due to its shallow 
depth, is always noticeably greater than 
it is a mile or two on either side, the seas 
soon began heaving up in a rather dis- 
concerting manner. The sky grew more 
threatening, and Gilly scanned the mount- 
ing swells with worried eyes. When, 
around noon, the first bluefish that we 
caught spewed up stones, always regard- 
ed by old salts as an omen heralding the 
approach of a violent storm, we gave up 
and ran for port. 

By the time we had dropped the light- 
ship astern, the ground-swell had built 
up alarmingly, so much so that I voiced 
my apprehension. “Gilly, something’s 
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wrong! There is hardly any wind, still 
these seas are tremendous.” 

Wiping the spray out of his eyes, he 
replied, “If this ground-swell has reached 
the beach ahead of us, well—just start 
prayin’, ’cause all hell’s goin’ to bust 
loose!” 

The veiled import of these words 
caused my anxiety to grow with each 
turn of the whirling propeller. By the 
time we got our first glimpse of the light- 
house I was suffering from a bad state 
of nerves. Gilly’s expression was not re- 
assuring—too tight-lipped and drawn. The 
swell was now lifting and dropping the 
buoyant skiff dizzily. I had been manning 
the big galvanized pump frantically for 
over fifteen minutes; still the water 
which we were constantly shipping con- 
tinued to gain. No matter how fast I 
pumped, I could not keep pace with the 
water that rushed across the beam in 
sheets. 

If I live to be a hundred, I'll never 
forget the roar of that surf as it battered 
and ripped at the shore like a beast ber- 
serk. Terrifying seas rose to unbeliev- 
able heights, (Continued on page 69) 
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Fishing he Streamer Hy 


A good way to take the big ones from early-spring streams 


HENEVER. the subject is 
streamer flies, memory recalls 
the warm afternoon a few sea- 


sons ago when chance brought 
me upon a friend sitting on a bridge 
abutment, apparently sound asleep. His 
rod was almost slipping from his fingers. 
He looked like a small boy all tired out 
from “jest fishing.” 

I fished along quietly until I was just 
above him. Then I cast the bucktail I 
was using to the low side of the pool and 
retrieved it almost under his nose. 
Things happened! One of the largest 
browns either of us ever saw in the old 
Wiscoy shot up and out over the fly in 
a shower of spray. 

Did he take it? He most certainly did 
not. 

Neither of us caught that trout then 
or later; and for all I know, the old 


By BREEMS FORREST 


lunker is in the same hole yet. What I 
do know, however, and what every 
other angler knows who has made much 
of a pretense at using streamer flies con- 
sistently on a trout stream, is that while 
undoubtedly they are wonderful lures at 
certain times, fishing them correctly can 


be quite an undertaking and one which 
should not be approached lightly if the 
idea is to put fish in the creel. 
Actually, those foxy old brown trout 
that inhabit the deeper holes of most of 
our streams are caught only about once 


Many a big trout has succumbed to a streamer fly 
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in so often anyway—and then usually 
by a native with a night-crawler. This 
chap has the edge on us city fellows. He 
lives close to the stream and grabs his 
rod from behind the barn door at the 
first sweep of rain after a drought. By 
the time the water starts to come up, 
he’s on the stream. He gets the really 
big fish; so they don’t come into this 
picture very seriously. What we have in 
mind is the ordinary good fish that we 
all like to get a crack at, those, say, run- 
ning from about 13 to 15 inches, honest 
measure. 

Without a doubt there are many days 
in the course of a season, usually along 
in April and May but sometimes later as 
well, when trout will rise to a streamer 
although every other kind of fly leaves 
them disinterested. What is even more 
important, however, is the fact that the 
streamer will invariably bring up the 
bigger fish. 

The day I found my friend doing a 
bit of snoozing on the bridge was a great 
day for streamers, and I had taken my 


share of trout before noon. In the after- 
noon I was experimenting. I fished about 
three hundred yards of stream four or 
five times, first with a cast of ordinary 
wet flies and then with a brown and 
white bucktail. Each trip over the water 
with the wet flies brought several strikes 
from trout not more than 10 inches long. 
No larger fish showed when I fished the 
regular wet flies. Each trip with the 
bucktail brought five gr six trout more 
than 12 inches long out of the water, and 
there was not a smaller fish in sight! 


M* guess is that streamers look like 
a bigger mouthful and interest the 
larger fish when they are out in the fast 
water looking for something good to eat. 
They are not always moving about, how- 
ever, and on days when they are inactive, 
as they frequently are, I have taken 
plenty of smaller fish on these flies. 
There seems to be no doubt that all 
types of streamer flies are taken by 
trout in the belief that they are min- 
nows, and for this reason I prefer the 
kind that have a ribbing of gold or silver 
tinsel. This gives the fly a glint in the 
water that resembles the flashing action 
of minnows when they are turning and 
twisting in the current, and it seems to 
help in getting rises. Also, I have always 
had better luck with bucktails than with 








Fishing the Streamer Fly 








Generally speaking, streamers bring the best results on fair-sized waters 


squirreltails, but that means nothing, as 
plenty of fishermen like squirreltails 
better. 

One of my own fishing companions is 
a squirreltail bug. Time and again I have 
watched him stand in one spot on some 
stream or other and draw trout out from 
under a bank or from beneath some drift- 
wood like a magician pulling rabbits out 
of a hat. He uses squirreltails from the 
opening day right up to the beginning 
of dry-fly fishing. Ask him why he pre- 
fers a squirreltail to a bucktail, and he 
will tell you that the squirreltail has the 
softer hair of the two and consequently 
has a better action in the water. The 
number of fish he takes is evidence 
a that the squirreltail is a good 
ure. 

The fact that the largest brown trout, 
and also the largest rainbow, that I ever 
caught were taken on bucktails is the an- 


swer to my own preference for them. 
However, this is getting back to the old 
story of the chap who caught his first 
bass on a red and white plug, and since 
then any plug that is not red and white 
1S Just so much kindling as far as he is 


concerned. Catching a good fish on a 
certain lure does give most of us a sort 
of spiritual faith in it that undoubtedly 
goes a long way toward our fishing it 
successfully. 

The most exciting thing about stream- 
er fishing, and the one hardest for the 
beginner to understand, is the habit 
which trout have—all species of trout, 
apparently—of jumping over the fly and 
turning back into the water without 
touching it. They do not do this all the 
time. There are days when they will fol- 
low a streamer or come up beneath it 
and take it without as much as showing 
a dorsal fin; but there are other days 
when not a single fish will rise in this 
manner, every one of them breaking 
clear of the surface and doing hand- 
springs in the ether. 

From force of habit, most of us 
strike immediately on seeing a trout rise 
to a fly, and this is just what not to do 
when a trout jumps over a streamer. For 
almost an entire season I spent a lot of 
energy trying to hook jumping trout 
that way—and missed nine out of ten! 
From this it might be assumed that as a 
fisherman I’m not so muchamuch. If 
that is the case, I have plenty of com- 
pany, however, for I have watched many 
another angler going red-headed and 
hanging streamer flies in tree-tops in des- 
perate efforts to hook fish that rise every 
time the fly comes near them and always 
miss it for some reason. 


Sometimes the fish are just fooling 
and obviously do not even try to get the 
fly. I have seen trout come out four and 
five feet away from a bucktail, and do it 
time and again; but more often they are 
really trying to get it, and it is being 


pulled out of reach by a premature effort 
to set the hook. 

The thing to remember is that when 
trout are jumping at streamers and not 
taking them beneath the surface they 
seldom, if ever, take them on the way 
up. What they intend to do is stun the 
fly—or minnow—with a sweep of the 
tail as they leave the water and grab it 
by falling on it from above. Leaving the 
fly stationary—which is what should be 
done if possible—is not an easy matter. 
It is especially difficult when the fish is a 
good one, because most anglers strike 
automatically at the first sight of a trout, 
as should ordinarily be done in fishing 
standard wet flies. Subsequent experi- 
ence convinced me long ago that if 
I hadn’t made a wild strike at the 
trout mentioned at the beginning of this 
article his pelt would now be hanging 
on the wall. (Continued on page 66) 





If he escapes the hawks, skunks and ring-tailed cats, the Mearns’ quail may live and die without seeing @ man 
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Mystery Qual. 


Hunting the rare and fascinating Mearns’ quail 


and northern Mexico, the Mearns’ 
quail occupies about the same rela- 
tive position as do the dusky grouse 
in the woods and mountains of the north. 


[: the mountains of the Southwest 


Hunters after big game occasionally pot.. 


a few, but almost nowhere are they regu- 
larly hunted. They remain the mystery 
birds of the Southwest. If the masked 
bob-white, now apparently extinct north 
of the Mexican border, is excepted, the 
Mearns’ is this country’s rarest game 
bird. For years they were to me, as to 
most sportsmen, only part of a sentence 
on a hunting licence: “On Mearns’ or 
fool quail, no open season.” 

Among all the varieties of Southwest- 
ern quail, the Mearns is the only one 
which is not primarily a runner. He be- 
haves exactly as Eastern sportsmen, fond 
of their dogs and their close-lying bob- 
whites, would have him. His flight is 
. swift and noisy, he lies close and quiet, 
and he is, by far, the best-eating of any 
of the birds in the section where he is 
found. 

Yet, paradoxically enough, the Mearns 
is practically unknown. Few hunters have 
ever seen one, and still fewer have ever 
brought one to bag. Of course, naturalists 
named this quail long ago and most well- 
informed sportsmen know of the birds’ 
presence; but for the most part, these 
quail pass their lives outside the ken 
of man and live and die unmolested ex- 
cept by their natural enemies. 

In spite of the fact that they are al- 
most as fabulous as hoop-snakes and 
side-hill gougers, they are well supplied 
with names. The cowboys who run across 
them occasionally and the prospectors 
who pot a flock now and then with their 
rusty old single-barreled shotguns call 
them fool quail. The Mexicans call them 
perdises, pronounced pear-the-sis, as dis- 
tinguished from the Gambel’s quail, 
which they call gordonises (gor-tho-nees- 
is); and Sportsmen of a more or less 
scientific turn of mind call them Mearns’ 
quail, or Massena quail. 

The Mearns’ quail is about the same 
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By JACK O’CONNOR 
Illustrated by FRED F. McCALEB 


length from beak to tail as the bob- 
white, but I think it will weigh a bit more. 
The adults of both sexes are so round as 
to be almost comical in appearance, and 
when they walk they look like little ani- 
mated balloons. Both sexes have a hardly 
noticeable crest of dark feathers, and*the 
heads of the cocks are curiously marked 
with brown and black circles which give 
them a most clown-like appearance. 
The cock is one of the most beautiful 
quail. He is streaked on the upper part 
of his body with feathers of black, red 
and yellow, and spotted below with pale 
brownish lavender. The coloring of the 
bird’s back reminds me of a peacock’s 
tail. The hens are, on the whole, similar 
but much more drab, and the rich color- 
ing of the adult cocks is completely lack- 
ing in the immature, which are odd crea- 
tures of reddish brown barred with black. 
These interesting birds have 
remained a mystery simply 
because of their chosen habi- 
tat. In the United States they 
are found in numbers only in 
the highest and most rugged 
least twenty, 
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Presently they 
came into sight 
—a covey of at 


of the desert ranges which rise along the 
Mexican border in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and the Big Bend of Texas. Like the 
Arizona white-tailed deer, they are a 
Mexican species which spills across the 
border, and between the deer and the 
birds there seems to be some strange 
affinity. Never have I found the quail 
where I didn’t find the deer, and the 
northern limits of their range coincide 
exactly—in Texas, in Arizona and in New 
Mexico. 

I have never seen the birds below 
5,000 feet, and I have heard of them 
being encountered as high as 10,000 feet. 
Undoubtedly they range to the tops of 
the mountains in summer and go down 
when snow begins to fly. They are thick- 
est in the high, steep Sierra Madres of 
western Chihuahua and eastern Sonora 
in Mexico. That is their type country 
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and was probably the point of origin 
from which they spread across the border 
—long before there was a border, of 
course—into the mountains of our South- 
west. 

Their way of life seems to demand a 
country that is largely up and down, as 
it enables them to choose their food and 
their climate. When it gets hot, up they 
go into the cool thin air of the peaks. 
When snow falls, a short flight will take 
them into some warm canon three or 
four thousand feet below, where snow is 
unknown. In high flat country, such as 
the Mogollon Plateau of central and 
northern Arizona, they have never been 
plentiful except along the rim, where 
they can get to the lowlands in a hurry. 


NOW seems to be their worst enemy 

everywhere except in straight-up-and- 
down mountains. Many places on the 
Mogollon Plateau I have heard the same 
story: “Yes, there used to be lots of fool 
quail around here, but there was a big 
snow in such and such a year which wiped 
‘em out. Haven’t seen one since.” Even 
along the rim a big snow, such as the one 
that fell over the mountains of the 
Southwest during the winter of 1931-32, 
will exterminate the species unless the 
rim breaks off into real desert. In the late 
spring of 1934 a few coveys were re- 
ported on the Mogollon Plateau, where 
I live, but they are so rare that I have 
not seen a bird in three years of prowling 
through the woods after deer and turkey. 

If he escapes hawks and skunks and 
ring-tailed cats, the average Mearns’ 
quail lives and dies without seeing a man 
with a shotgun. The few hunters he does 
see are usually invading his haunts after 
the little Arizona white-tailed deer and 
are armed with high-powered rifles, about 
the poorest weapons imaginable for quail 
shooting. As a consequence, most men 
who run across a covey usually watch 
the birds for a few minutes, wish devout- 
ly for a .22 and go about their business. 

The fact that he is practically never 
hunted makes the Mearns’ quail about 
the dumbest bird that lives as far as man 
is concerned. Human beings are simply 
not on his list of enemies, and when he 
runs across one he shows little fear. 
Southwestern hunters who are used to 
the quick take-off of suspicious Gambels 
or the running of the blue consider him 
the dumb-bell of the quail family. But 
this is no sign that the Mearns lacks in- 
telligence. Fear of man is not instinc- 


Mystery Quail 


tive; it is the fruit of bitter ex- 
perience. In the wilds of Mexico 
I have gotten close enough to 
white-tailed deer to hit them with 
rocks—and no one has ever ac- 
cused the whitetail of lacking gray 
matter. 

One fall, down in the Big Bend 
of Texas, while I was hunt- 
ing deer on a series of 
pifon-covered ridges in a 
small but steep range 
known as the Glass Moun- 
tains, I heard a covey of 
Mearns’ quail feeding near 
me. I looked around, and 
was not able to see them; 
but I was sure they were 
near, as I was familiar 
with their talk. Sitting 


A friend main- 
tains a brace 
of pointers and 
says he envies 
no bob-white 
hunter 


down on the trunk of a fallen pifion, 
I waited. Presently they came into sight 
—a covey of at least twenty, all busily 
scratching for insects and gobbling the 
pifion nuts which covered the ground. In 
a few minutes the birds were all around 
me. 

Then a hen—probably the mother of 
the brood—stopped feeding, approached 
within a couple of feet, and gave me a 
curious looking-over. She evidently de- 
cided I was a very queer specimen, for 
she gave a soft chirping noise. Instantly 
every bird stopped feeding dnd regarded 
me with bright, friendly eyes. After a 
minute of this close solemn scrutiny, 
during which I began to feel self-con- 
scious, the birds continued their feeding 
once more. 

A cock approached and started to eat 
pifion nuts by one of my boots. I 
slowly reached down and picked 
him up. After examining him care- 
fully for a couple of minutes, I put 
him down. As soon as he felt he 

{ was free he moved off with 

te 4 a couple of backward hops, 
looking at me _ belliger- 
ently and fluff- 
ing his feathers 
as if to say, 
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“Don’t get familiar, you big tramp, or 
you'll regret it!” 

A few minutes later a big hawk floated 
by, a couple of hundred feet in the air. 
A hen spoke softly, and the covey van- 
ished as if the earth had swallowed it. 
Only by looking closely could I see them 
squatting on the ground as immobile as 
the stones they lay among. After the 
hawk passed, the birds began to move 
and feed again. After a half hour or so 
I got up, walked carefully away, and re- 
sumed my quest for deer. 


EST you get the idea that all the 
hunter needs to take Mearns’ quail 
is a pair of hands, I must tell you that 
was the only time I actually picked a 
bird up. Several times, however, I have 
been within three or four feet of feeding 
coveys. No wonder the ranchers who en- 
counter them occasionally while riding 
range call them “fool quail.” But these 
little fellows have the makings of fine 
game birds. All they need is education 
to afford sport second to none. 

One December, several years ago, I 
was hunting Arizona white-tailed deer in 
the Chisos Mountains on the Mexican 
border in Texas. The Chisos is an aston- 
ishing range. It rises out of desert a few 
hundred feet above sea-level to about 
9,000 feet. Mule deer run along its lower 
slopes, and the little whitetails keep to 
the chaparral and timber of the high 
peaks and ridges. There are bear and 
lions here, and javelinas in the desert 
canons. 

On the first two days of my hunt I saw 
no whitetail (Continued on page 72) 
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A Mrxep Bac 


Filling a big-game license in the Kootenays 


NE frosty September morning, 
Charlie and I were camped high 


up among the Canadian Rockies, 
just east of Kootenay Lake, 
British Columbia. For years we had 
talked and dreamed about this wonderful 
game country. At last, here we were, 
scouting for grizzlies on the lower ridges. 

Almost everywhere we looked, bear sign 
was plentiful. Several of the big brutes 
had left the marks of their teeth in the 
bark of small trees, sometimes so high 
that I was unable to reach them 
by standing on my toes. Fresh dig- 
gings were numerous, and berry 
patches in every direction had been 
trampled flat. It certainly looked 
as though we ought to run across 
one of the old gentlemen before 
very long. 

As we hurried along the trail to- 
ward the head of Weary Creek the 
leaves of the poplars drifted down 
in our path. An autumn tang was 
in the air. It was so quiet that as 
we stopped occasionally to catch 
our breath we could hear our 
hearts pounding. 

Finally we left the trail and 
climbed straight up toward the 
snow-covered peaks. The going 
was hard, but we reached timber- 
line at last and came out in a 
large basin completely surrounded 
by great rocky pinnacles. We sat 
down for a while to rest tired 
muscles and to scan the country 
with our binoculars. 

Far up at the north end of the 
basin I spied a dark object. It 
seemed to be half submerged in a 
hole and digging away industrious- 
ly. After resting a few moments 
we advanced a little closer and, 
on looking through our glasses 
again, decided that the animal must 
be a large grizzly. Apparently not 
much more than his rump was 
showing, and it looked mighty big. 

Although we had scarcely had a chance 
to catch our breath, we lost no time in 
getting higher up out of the wind, as 
we were very much afraid the bear would 
catch our scent and decide to call it a 
day. It was a whole hour later when we 
reached our objective, which was above 
and to the south of the spot where we 
had seen the grizzly. 

We got down and wriggled along on 
our stomachs. In a few moments, we 
were peering over the edge of the rim- 
rock. Below us was a basin covered here 
and there with dark spots where the snow 
had melted. The sun was just peeking 
over the mountain, casting long deep 
shadows across the basin. These shadows, 
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together with the bare patches of ground 
scattered about, so confused our field of 
vision that it was some time before we 
had definitely located and agreed upon 
the exact spot where we had last seen the 
bear. 

Finally we spied old Ephraim, leisure- 
ly backing out of a deep hole in the soft 
ground. We could see the hump over his 
shoulder, and through our glasses he 
looked as though he might weigh a ton. 
There was no use in shooting, however, 


The big billy, just as he fell 


as he was too far away. At the same time, 
we were unable to figure out how we 
could get any closer without completely 
ruining our chances. 

With no definite plans formulated and 
in sheer desperation, we dropped down 
through a chimney-like hole in the rim- 
rock and worked our way slowly and 
perilously toward the bottom. Then down 
on our stomachs again for another pain- 
ful and interminable period of wriggling. 
Every so often it became necessary to 
expose ourselves. One of us would ob- 
serve the bear carefully through the 
glasses, in order to make certain that he 
had not discovered us, while the other 
crawled a bit nearer. 


Several times the grizzly stopped dig. 
ging, backed out of his hole and scrutip. 
ized the sides of the cliffs. On these occa. 
sions we fervently wished that we, too, 
had some place to crawl into. All we 
could do, however, was to sit perfectly 
still and do our level best to look like 
a couple of rocks. 

I wanted to make a movie of the bear 
digging away at the hole for all he was 
worth. Using a long-range lens, I had 
just “shot” a few feet of film when he 

heard the camera and looked at 
us steadily for about ten seconds, 
Those were indeed anxious mo 
ments. Then he ambled slowly to- 
ward us. We were lying behind a 
flat rock, not more than six inches 
high, trying our darnedest to imi- 
tate a pair of pancakes. Our guns 
were a few feet away. 
Suddenly the bear decided to do 
some more digging. Again I looked 
at him through my glasses, and 
this time he occupied almost the 
entire field of vision. Pretty soon 
he stopped digging and waddled a 
bit closer. Goose-pimples were 
cropping out all over me. What 
worried me especially was that it 
looked as though we were going to 
have to come out in plain sight in 
order to retrieve our guns. 


N came the bear! Then, ap 
parently for no good reason, 
he changed his direction slightly 
and ambled off through a sort of 
gully. For a moment or two he was 
hidden from view, and we made 

a wild scramble for our guns. 
When the bear popped around 
the edge of the rocks again, we 
were all ready for him. At the same 
instant, however, he discovered ws, 
and as he made a quick turn toget 
back into the gully my mile 
cracked. He reared straight up, 
made a back-flip into the gulch 
and disappeared from view. We ran t0 
the edge as fast as we could, expecting 
to find him dead. Instead, and much to 
our chagrin, he had cleared the gully and 
was already a couple of hundred yards 
away, running lickety-split for the tall 

timber. 

Both of us dropped to our knees and 
opened up on him with our 180-grail 
30-06 bullets. At first we both overshot 
I then held low and finally, with 
fifth shot, I rolled him over on his back 
In a second, however, he was up agai 
and on his way, traveling along 
as fast as ever. We let go again just ® 
he was about to vanish in the timber. 
made one last leap and sprawled out i! 
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There was a stream of blood marking 
his retreat, and at the other end of it 
we found our bear, dead as a door-nail. 
One of my bronze-point bullets had gone 
through the lungs. Another went in un- 
der the front leg and, drilling a small hole 
the size of the bullet’s diameter, plowed 
through the heart and then out of the 
chest, where I found part of the metal 
jacket. , , 

Before we had skinned the grizzly and 
were on our way back to camp, the sun 
had gone down behind the mountains. 
We followed the ridge of a high moun- 
tain leading to the south. Just below 
us a few hundred yards lay the remains 
of a deer we had killed for meat a few 
days before. We stopped to search for 
sign around the carcass. A black spot, 
which looked like a tree stump, turned 
out to be a black bear when we 
trained our glasses on it. We 
hurried on down the steep gulch, 
as it was now almost dusk. It was 
not until two o’clock in the morn- 
ing that we finally reached camp. 


HE next few days we spent 


in looking for more grizzlies. 4 4 ; 


Once, as we were hanging on to 
a steep wall by our toes and 
finger-tips, in an attempt to reach 
a place where we had spotted 
some billy-goats, we were startled 
to see a big grizzly silhouetted 
against the sky, staring down at 
us from above. Of course, we 
could not let go to shoot, and 
long before we were able to 
maneuver into proper position he 
had winded us and backed out 
of sight. That was the last we 
saw of him. 

After much difficulty, we 
worked ourselves around to 
where we had seen the goats, and 
I took several feet of movies 
of the animals from the edge 
of a small growth of timber. 
There were six or eight big billies 
scattered along the side of the 
mountain, and I managed to get 
some good pictures of them 





Right—A splendid sheep head 
Below—Charlie and his big elk 
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while feeding. During the pro- 
cess, however, we were discov- 
ered, and immediately there 
was a regular stampede of goats. 
They seemed to pop out from 
everywhere. 

During the mélée I noticed 
one large billy headed straight 
for us. Swinging the rifle over 
my back, I again picked up the 
camera. The old fellow kept 
right on coming, and I held the 
camera on him until he almost 
completely filled the finder. Not 
until that moment had it oc- 
curred to me that both the goat 
and I were occupying the only 
pass on that side of the cliff 
and that immediately to the 
right of me was a sheer drop 
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As silvertips go, he was a nice one 


of a thousand feet or more. Need- 
less to say, it did not take me very 
long to decide that, in this case at 
least, discretion was the better part 
of valor; so I quit taking pictures 
and got down to serious business. 

As soon as I moved, the goat saw 
me and stopped in his tracks. I hur- 
riedly took another few feet of pic- 
tures. Then he turned and disap- 
peared around a corner of the cliff. 
I followed as fast as I could, real- 
izing only too well that if I ever ex- 
pected to get that goat I would have 
to do so now. I ran around the cliff 
—but no goat! He had vanished 
completely. 

Nothing daunted, I began to look 
for another billy. Away up, on a 
long slide, I saw a great big old 
fellow walking along as fast as he 
knew how. In order for me to get any 
closer, it would mean a long, difficult 
climb; so I decided to take a chance 
from where I was. I cracked down 
on him several times, and each time 
he flinched, but wouldn’t let go. 
Then I climbed a few feet higher, to a 
point which seemed to afford a better 
shooting position. 

Just as I reached my objective the 
goat reared up and went over backward. 
Despite the fact that he had a long hard 
fall, I found him in good condition. He 
was an unusually fine specimen. 


ARLY October rolled around, and 

we were almost snowed in. Our 
horses were having a hard time rustling 
enough feed from under the deep snow. 
We remained in camp for three days, 
after which a thaw encouraged us suffi- 
ciently to move on over the divide into 
some good sheep country. 

The following day dawned clear and 
frosty. The sunlight on the snow was 
dazzling as we started for the high basins 
where we had every expectation of sée- 
ing sheep. Climbing to the top of a high 
ridge, we sat on (Continued on page 70) 
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The light-Line Bugaboo 


This angler doesn’t trust adages any farther than he can throw a fly 


« EEP your line tight!” That is 
sage advice given and accepted 
by young and old, tyro and vet- 
eran of the angling fraternity. 

It is repeated with religious fervor and 
as faithfully obeyed under all conditions 
by every type of fisherman. It has long 
been one of the cardinal axioms of fishing 
lore. An axiom, as you know, is a fact 
whose truth is so evident that it needs no 
proof. Even to hint that it might not 
be true would be a sacrilege or brand the 
hinter as slightly lacking in ordinary 
mental balance. 

In order to save my mental reputation, 
I hasten to confess that I am an angling 
atheist. For years I was a devout believer 
of all the wise sayings of the prophets of 
angling. But events of recent years have 
softened my ardor and caused me to stop 
and ponder, until now I am suspicious of 
the value of nearly all 
catch phrases and prov- 
erbs, especially when they 
apply to fishing. 

Away back in the dim 
dark past, some genius 
who recognized the fallacy 
of most old adages in- 
vented a new one, a most 
idiotic platitude to cover 
up the weaknesses in all 
other sayings by pro- 
pounding “It is the excep- 
tion that proves the rule.” 
How often we repeat that 
gibberish in our efforts to 
redeem our self-esteem 
when one of our pet say- 
ings goes wrong! 

Please don’t misunder- 
stand me. I have no 
thought of saying that the 
grand old proverb to “keep 
a tight line” is not true. 
Instead I am going to give 
a few of the exceptions 
that have happened to me. 
If you think these excep- 
tions prove the rule, that 
is your prerogative. Al- 
though an atheist on these 
matters, I have no desire 
to convert anybody else. 
It is good conservation not 
to do so. 

Usually it takes a series 
of events to break through 
the shell of self-sufficiency 
of one’s beliefs. As I look 
back on my experiences on 
the trout stream, I feel 
that a number of lost trout 
suffered on one trip on the 
Willowemoc was the be- 
ginning of my loss of faith 
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in the tight line. I remember that trip 
clearly, because of the unusual number 
of trout which I hooked and lost rather 
than because of those which I netted. 
The saying that the biggest fish always 
gets away held true at that time. 

The trout were on their feed those 
three days and not so very particular as 
to what was offered them. A light Cahill, 
a Quill Gordon or a Rube Cross Special 
were accepted with gusto; a fan-wing 
Royal Coachman, Gray Spider or Brown 
Bivisible were welcome tidbits. It was 
the end of May—the time of year when 
flies were hatching abundantly and trout 
were gorging themselves, regardless of 
size, shape or color of the fly. 

I was casting upstream in fairly fast 
water and getting strikes with satisfac- 
tory regularity. In one particular hole, 
where the swift, deep current swept along 


When you are using a heavy lure, answer the fish’s leap with a tight 
line, because on a slack line the heavy lure gives the fish something to 
shake against, and out goes the hook 


a steep, undercut bank into a tree branch 
lodged at the foot of the pool, a nice 
trout hit my fly hard and a real fight 
started. I kept a good tight line at all 
times and had the fight well in hand until 
suddenly the trout changed his tactics, 
He had been fighting up the current, wel] 
above me, when—without warning—he 
flashed with lightning speed for the foot 
of the pool with its mass of dangerous 
branches. 

In order to keep a tight line, I backed 
away from the shore, then, as the trout 
went below me, raised my rod tip higher 
and tried to hold the fish. I succeeded in 
turning him in time, there was a tug, and 
my trout was gone—gone right off that 
tight line! 

What had happened? My theory is 
this: While the trout was above me, 
fighting away from me, the hook was 

being pulled back against 
its mouth. Also, when the 
trout was headed away 
from me downstream, the 
same thing happened. But 
the instant it turned 
around to face me, a tight 
line pulled the hook away 
from the mouth. Any hook 
not firmly embedded in 
bone or tough cartilage 
would be apt to pull loose 
under such a condition. 


HAT mistakes did! 

make? First, if pos- 
sible, I should have kept 
the trout upstream. If I 
couldn’t, as in this case, 
I should have fought the 
trout only when he was 
turned and fighting away 
from me. The instant he 
swung round in the cur 
rent to face me, I should 
have given him a slack 
line until I could again get 
below him or he turned to 
go, away from me. When 
given slack, the current 
would sweep the line be- 
low the fish, thus keeping 
the direction of the pull 
toward the tail and forcing 
the hook back against the 
mouth. By watching thes 
points carefully, I ¢ 
have landed the trout even 
if only lightly hooked. 

I believe that I have 
netted many fish throu 
this type of reasoning 
which I should otherwise 
have lost. Only last sult 
mer came real proof 
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this in a fight with a four-pound bass. 
I was using my trout rod, so that I had 
all the thrills such a fight offers. The 
first time the bass came to the surface 
he did not jump, but stuck his head up, 
mouth wide open. What I saw made me 
shiver, for the hook was not caught at 
all—it merely lay inside his lower jaw, 
probably held there by a fine piece of 
skin. I never expected to land that fish 
and said so to my companion, Dr. 
Gardenier. 

After that I did not fight 
the bass; I made him fight 
me. When he was quiet, ev- 
idently facing me, I relieved all strain 
on the line. When he rushed, I kept a 
steady rod and let him rush against it. 
And when he jumped, as he finally did, 
then I tightened and pulled him up short. 
The fact that I had a heavy leader and 
the line was trailing in the water below 
him made that possible. At the first try, 
Doc netted the bass; and when I reached 
for him, I saw that the hook had dropped 
out of his mouth and was caught in the 
net. I firmly believe that keeping a tight 
line or forcing the fight would have lost 
that fish, because the moment he opened 
his mouth while facing me I would have 
pulled the hook out of it. 

To go back to my trip on the Wil- 
lowemoc, I lost four trout in exactly the 
same manner as the first one—all of good 
size. Then came the climax—the rising 
of the one real fish of the trip. I was 
casting along the bank, seeking out those 
unexpected hiding places which big trout 
know how to use so well. I came to the 
head of some shallow, swift water, at the 
foot of a long pool. 

Where the current just started to in- 
crease as it entered the rifts there was a 
clump of brush, partly on the bank and 
partly in the water. I cast a foot or so 
above the brush and about two feet out 
from it. There was a dashing swirl, a 
light splash—and my fly was gone. In- 
stinctively I set the hook. 

The trout dashed upstream a little 
way and then turned for the brush. As I 
backed away to save time in taking up 
slack and raised my rod and pulled in line, 
all at once, I had the joy of feeling the 
full weight of that he-trout. It looked 
as though I had stopped him just short 
of the brush. 

My tight line vibrated with the tension, 
and I prayed the leader would hold. Then 
the brush heaved—he had gotten under 
it after all. I pulled harder to bring him 
out—and that was that. My rod straight- 
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While the fish is fighting away from you the hook is pulled back against the 
mouth; but when it faces you, a tight line pulls the hook away from the mouth 


ened with a snap as my line flew back at 
me minus the fish, fly and half the lead- 
er, which had been cut in two by the 
brush. I felt sick in my middle—a sort 
of helpless, all-gone void that only a 
person in my place could understand. 

However, I have thanked that trout 
many times for an invaluable lesson. Such 
events are always lessons to those who 
will accept them in that light. A tight line 
is a great thing to keep fish out of bad 
cover—but once they reach it, what 
then? 

One answer has proved successful 
many times for me. An incident last sea- 
son on the Beaverkill will explain it. 


HE trout had been rather indiffer- 
ent to me all day. At dusk they sud- 
denly woke up, just as I reached a sec- 
tion where the best fishing seemed to be 
under some overhanging trees. Along the 
bank was a mass of driftwood and bran- 
ches, right where the deepest current ran. 
Just above and out from this cover a 
nice trout was feeding regularly. I placed 
my fly over him, and he took it instantly. 
The moment the hook was set he dove 
for the brush and reached it before I 
could retrieve enough line to put pres- 
sure on him. As soon as I knew he had 
reached his cover I gave him slack, fig- 
uring that he would stop fighting when 
the pull on the line let up. He did. 

Then I waded slowly to the brush, 
reeling in as I went, until I reached the 
spot where he- had entered. Hoping he 
had not twisted the leader around the 
brush, I took hold of it as near to the 
fish as I could and slowly, steadily pull- 


ed the trout clear of the entanglement. 
Once free, we fought it out in neutral 
waters, and finally he was netted. 

I have done this many times with all 
kinds of fish. A tight line would have 
meant failure because the fish would have 
continued to fight the pulling line, either 
cutting the leader or tangling it in the 
cover so that it would have to be broken 
—maybe imprisoning the fish so that he 
would die later. On the other hand, on a 
slack line the fish, having reached its 
hiding place and not being forced to fight 
to stay there, will usually lie quietly, giv- 
ing the angler a chance to approach and 
remove either the cover or the fish. 

Another tight-line episode, which I 
am still regretting, happened to me last 
summer. I was walking along the bank 
of the Beaverkill on my way to the 
lower end of the waters I intended to 
fish. Out in the stream a rising fish caught 
my eye. I looked, and could hardly be- 
lieve what I saw. It was high noon. This 
section of the stream was not deep, but 
a long, wide, flat stretch in which there 
was almost no current, the surface being 
a perfect mirror. Out in that water were 
eight to ten brown trout—every one 
from 14 to 18 inches long—having a 
glorious time feeding, chasing each 
other and apparently afraid of nothing. 

You can imagine how I felt as I stood 
there watching, studying the pool and my 
chances of fooling one of those big fel- 
lows. My fingers would hardly tie on the 
fly of my choice; it seemed that I stum- 
bled every cautious step I took as I 
entered below the trout; the waves I 
made looked big (Continued on page 68 ) 
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Man-Katers of Lsavo 


The greatest lion story the world has ever read—and every word of it true 


By LIEUT.-COL. J. H. PATTERSON, D. S. O. 


URING the building of the Uganda 

Railway through British East Africa 
in 1898 the workmen were regularly at- 
tacked by man-eating lions. Colonel Pat- 
terson, in charge of the work at Tsavo, 
took upon himself the duty of ridding 
the country of these beasts. Almost every 
night the lions would invade one of the 
camps and carry off a man or two. The 
animals were tracked and the horrible 
remains of the victims found. However, 
the jungle was so dense that it was im- 
possible to hunt the lions during the day. 
High thorn bomas were built around the 
camps, but it was impossible to keep the 
beasts out. They even preyed upon the 
hospital, which was moved three times, 
after several inmates had been sacrificed 
to the repeated attacks. Night after night 
Colonel Patterson stayed up in an at- 
tempt to secure a shot at the lions, only 
to be mortified by shrieks and cries com- 
ing from another part of the camp. One 
night Colonel Patterson and a companion 
were actually stalked by one of the lions. 
They both fired in time to save them- 
selves. The lion apparently was not 
harmed. A huge trap was made of rail- 
road iron and ties. This was baited with 
two natives in a separate compartment 
where they would be safe. A man-eater 
fell for the ruse and at one time was 
actually shut inside, but escaped before 
he could be killed. The lions seemed to 
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Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


bear a charmed life. The natives insisted 
that they were devils and impossible to 
kill. Shots were fired at every attack, but 
without results. Finally the men struck, 
refusing to work longer in the infested 
area. The District Officer, Mr. White- 
head, came to Tsavo by train to assist 
Colonel Patterson in his lion hunt. On 
the way from the station to the camp Mr. 
Whitehead was knocked down by a lion 
and his servant killed and eaten. The 
lions continued their nightly attacks. 
Then one morning a native brought the 
news that the lions had killed a donkey 
near the river and were then eating it. 
Colonel Patterson immediately went to 
the scene and in a most thrilling encoun- 
ter killed the first man-eater. 


PART III 


T must not be imagined that with the 
death of this lion our troubles at 
Tsavo were at an end; his companion 
was still at large, and very soon be- 
gan to make us unpleasantly aware of the 
fact. Only a few nights elapsed before he 
made an attempt to get at the Permanent 
Way Inspector, climbing up the steps of 
his bungalow and prowling round the 
veranda. The Inspector, hearing the noise 
and thinking it was a drunken coolie, 
shouted angrily “Go away!” but, fortu- 
nately for him, did not attempt to come 


out or to open the door. Thus 
disappointed in his attempt to 
obtain a meal of human flesh, 
the lion seized a couple of the 
Inspector’s goats and devoured 
them there and then. 

On hearing of this occur- 
rence, I determined to sit 
up the next night near the 
Inspector’s bungalow. For- 
tunately there was a vacant 
iron shanty close at hand, 
with a convenient loophole 
in it for firing from; and 
outside this I placed three 
full-grown goats as bait, 
tying them to a half-length 
of rail weighing about 250 
pounds. 

The night passed un- 
eventfully until just before 
daybreak, when at last the 
lion turned up, pounced on 
one of the goats and made 
off with it, at the same 
time dragging away the 
others, rail and all. I fired 
several shots in his direc- 
tion, but it was pitch dark 
and quite impossible to see 
anything, so I only suc- 
ceeded in hitting one of the 
goats. I often longed for a 
flashlight on such occasions. 
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I was 


aroused by 


terrified 


shouts from my trolley men who 
slept in a tree close outside my boma 


Next morning I started 
off in pursuit and was 
joined by some _ others 
from the camp. I found 
that the trail of the goats 
and rail was easily fol- 
lowed, and we soon came 
up, about a quarter of a 
mile away, to where the 

lion was still busy at his meal. 
He was concealed in some thick 
bush and growled angrily on 
hearing our approach; finally, as we 
got closer, he suddenly made a 
charge, rushing through the bushes 
at a great pace. 
In an instant, every man of the 
/party scrambled hastily up the nearest 
tree, with the exception of one of my 
Passistants, Mr. Winkler, who stood stead- 
sily by me throughout. The brute, how- 
'ever, did not press his charge home; and 
) on throwing stones into the bushes where 
» we had last seen him, we guessed by the 
silence that he had slunk off. We there- 
fore advanced cautiously, and on getting 
up to the place discovered that he had 
indeed escaped us, leaving two of the 
foats scarcely touched. 

Thinking that in all probability the 
= lion would return as usual to finish his 
© Meal, I had a very strong scaffolding put 
| up a few feet away from the dead goats, 
| and took up my position on it before 
dark. On this occasion I brought my gun- 
bearer, Mahina, to take a turn at watch- 
ing, as I was by this time worn out for 
want of sleep, having spent so many 
nights on the look-out. I was just dozing 
off comfortably when suddenly I felt my 
am seized, and on looking up saw Ma- 
hina pointing in the direction of the 
oats. “Sher!” (“Lion!”) was all he 
Whispered. 

I grasped my double smooth-bore, 


which I had charged 

with slug, and waited 
patiently. In a few 
moments I was re- 
warded, for as I watch- 

ed the spot where I ex-- 
pected the lion to appear, 
there wasarustling among 

the bushes and I saw him 
stealthily emerge into the 
open and pass almost directly 
beneath us. I fired both bar- 
rels practically together into 
his shoulder, and to my joy 
could see him go down un- 
der the force of the blow. 


UICKLY I reached for 

the magazine rifle, but pe- 
fore I could use it he was out 
of sight among the bushes, and 
I had to fire after him quite at 
random. Nevertheless I was 
confident of getting him in the 
morning, and accordingly set 
out as soon as it was light. For 
over a mile there was no dif- 
ficulty in following the blood- 
trail, and as he had rested several 
times I felt sure that he had been 
badly wounded. In the end, however, 
my hunt proved fruitless, for after a 
time the traces of blood ceased and the 
surface of the ground became rocky, so 
that I was no longer able to follow the 
spoor. 

About this time Sir Guilford Moles- 
worth, K. C. I. E., late Consulting En- 
gineer to the Government of India for 
State Railways, passed through Tsavo on 
a tour of inspection on behalf of the 
Foreign Office. He thoroughly sympa- 
thized with us in all the trials we had 
endured (Contin- 
ued on page 75) 
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I pussy-footed through the silences of a forest primeval 


Much as I like the satisfaction of 

a juicy, well-hung venison steak be- 

tween my molars, I enjoy more the 
sight of a good antlered trophy fairly 
won. In my deer hunting I have killed 
but one young spiker, and that was under 
stress of compulsion. 

My victims must have passed their 
majority and show worthy head-gear. 
The bigger they are the better, even 
though I must truly “grunt and sweat 
under a weary life” in packing them out. 
Like the Ancient Mariner, I do my pen- 
ance for my folly; but instead of alba- 
tross about my neck, a blacktail is draped 
for hours upon my sagging shoulders. In 
the years to come, when wabbling knees 
must fail to take the logs under such 
load, I know there will be satisfaction 
to sit and look above the fireplace and, 
in contemplation of well-mounted tro- 
phies, live again the heart-thumpings of 
the hunt. 

I make no excuses, yet because of some 
knocks handed the head hunter I feel 


| ADMIT it—I am a head hunter. 
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that a word can be said for his fail- 
ings. The antlered monarch, be he moose 
or deer or caribou, is liable to be beyond 
the pale as good food. You might as well 
take old Toros from the dairy herd at 
the height of the season of his usefulness 
and expect him to furnish good meat. As 
a matter of fact, in taking the veterans 
from the woods where already they have 
made their mark, giving place to younger 
males, you may be doing nature a favor. 

It was mainly because of my friend 
Smith that I invaded a new hunting 
ground in quest of that biggest blacktail 
head and went tiptoeing in the green 
woods up Dove Creek. “Cougar” Smith 
had been up there early in October and 
had come back with a tall story. 

“The biggest buck I ever saw on Van- 
couver Island!” was the verdict. 

On an open bluffy slope toward the 
creek he had seen this veteran; but hav- 
ing two hounds on leash, he was a bit 
handicapped. The net result was a shower 
of hair mixed with the scenery and the 
intended victim did his next quarter of a 





To still-hunt deer, a man 

must have knowledge of the 

habits of the animal and 
the secrets of woodcraft 


mile in very long jumps. There was not 
a drop of blood. 

Now Smith has seen not hundreds, but 
even thousands of deer in these woods, 
After making due allowance for the twin- 
kle in his eye, I judged that he had seen 
a big buck with a head which would make 
that fall memorable. It was a year when 
heads were exceptionally good; all the 
hunters agreed on this. 


ses E was that wide across the prongs! 
Oh, he was a moose of a deer!” 
declared Smith. 

Though Vancouver Island _ blacktails 
have poor horn spread, still I believed 
him. 

It was a sunny late-October day. A 
forest primeval with fresh hoof-prints on 
the old deer trails—what more coulda 
hunting heart ask for? I had once been 
through this stretch of woods, which as 
yet lay far ahead of the logger, and knew 
a little of the lay of the land—its green 
bluffs, its sunny salal slopes with mossy- 
rock outcroppings, its high peak with the 
tiny lakelets, the open face breaking 
down toward the singing creek—the most 
perfect spot for blacktails that could be 
found in these vast green woods. 

I figured that by now the big bucks 
that had summered high in the in- 
terior would have worked down into 
this area. It seemed certain that at 
least one was here somewhere. Though 
Smith intimated that probably the big 
fellow had not quit running yet, I was 
not discouraged. ; 

Someone else had had an eye on this 
hunting ground, and had blazed a trail— 
no, just a way—leaving it blind where 
it came out to the pack trail leading up 
from the auto road. In his endless wat- 
derings in quest of panthers, Smith had 
found out about this and posted me. A 
fine thing, I thought, till I tried to follow 
it. Being blind at the other end also, It 
was distinctly a one-way trail. I never 
came out on it. 

The low morning sun was just touch 
ing the green-mossed rocky abutments 00 
the point of the first ridge when I pa 
to search the woods on three sides. Here 
was an extensive view of a hundred yards 
—rare in these dense woods. Blacktails 
are on the move till 9 A. M. Toward 
November, as they begin to feel desife 
for companionship, the bucks prowl 
much later. 

And there he was! Down on the very 
point of the ridge a gray something 
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By 
HAMILTON M. LAING 


moved. It caught the sunlight a fleeting 
moment and once again, then passed be- 
hind the big firs. A buck for sure, when 
he marches steadily along like that—had 
I been two minutes later, we must have 
met. Though I tiptoed down there quick- 
ly, I saw nothing more of him. 

Nor was I more successful through the 
hours. In all the silences of these great 
woods—in the shadows or on the more 
open sunny slopes of green salal where 
timber was smaller—I found no sign of 
my buck. But I saw seven deer, does and 
their young; and it tickled my vanity 
that only two of these saw me first. The 
other five I could have shot—and did: 
with the safety on. It is good practice, 
keeping eye, hand and nerve in training 
for the big moment. 

“T thought so,” said Smith when I told 
him. “It’s always that way. In a week or 
ten days the bucks will be there.” 


O November was a week gone when 

next I scrambled up the blazed way to 
the ridge. With the thought of that big 
one carrying the cougar hunter’s trade- 
mark on him somewhere, I began the 
usual breathless stealing in these green 
forest aiskes—that most fascinating game 
of stalking in the timber, where a hunter 
is ever on his toes and every sense in him 
is a-tingle. 

I had figured on sunlight, but the day 
disappointed me. Given the sun, I can 
outguess a buck eight times out of ten. 
He will be in a comfortable spot warm- 
ing his back as he takes his mid-day rest. 
Having lost that trump, I circled off over 
a new course which, I judged, would 
about noon bring me to the steep back of 
the highest ridge. 

Deer sign, yes; there was no doubt of 
those trails and the droppings among the 
salal, but these bucks were sly ones. My 
stomach was crying “Noon!” As I stop- 
ped and examined some panther kills of 
last winter, I saw, across a narrow 
swamp, the back of my ridge, but not a 
hair had I seen or heard thump of bound- 
ing blacktail hoofs. Then I heard it— 
clack-crock! 

The startling sound was close; surely 
that was the whacking of antlers. Two 
bucks must be sparring just at the foot 
of the ridge. Crack-clack-plok! 

_ I strained eyes and ears. Once before 
in these woods I had been badly fooled. 
Then I decided it was only the chopping 
of the log-cock, and my heart settled 
down again and blood-pressure came 


back to normal. Yet I coufd see no wood- 
pecker or any stub in that direction. Still 
I listened, till the suspense got the better 
of me. As I moved across the swamp 
there was a sudden rustling tumult in a 
thicket of small hemlocks, and something 
big went out of there in a hurry. 


NE of the rarest sights of the woods 

under my nose, and I had muffed it! 
My day was spoiled. When the list of 
various kinds of fools that I called my- 
self was exhausted, I panted up the steep 
hill and hunted the other side. There was 
half sunlight there, but the little open 
park held no sign of deer. Then, just as 
I left it, I saw quite close below me the 
gray side of a blacktail. A buck—I felt 
sure of it. 

His head was down, poking in the salal. 
Then he raised it. Yes, there were horns 
on his crown—the thin yellow points of 
a two-year-old. He was sleek; as he 
moved, his fat sides seemed to ripple. 
Fifty yards. I slowly raised the rifle, cov- 
ering his neck, then put it down again. 








Penance—a big blacktail draped on sagging shoulders 


Something held back my reluctant hand. 
I wanted him, and I didn’t. Then he set- 
tled the matter by letting out a sudden 
disdainful snort, and in one hop he was 
over the bluff. Human-like, I wanted him 
more now, but though I hurried to the 
brow I saw nothing of him again. He 
blew his nose mockingly away below. 
Ordinarily it is my rule to hunt away 
from the trail till midday and hunt home- 
ward through the short afternoon, but 
now I worked on into new territory. 
Soon I made out another deer below me. 
In a little park-like bench a hundred 
yards off stood a very big deer, looking 
in my direction. Buck or doe? It was the 
size of the former, but no horns were 
visible in those shadows. I stood and 
stood and waited. So did that deer. 
Experience told me just what would 
happen, but I would have to prove it— 
there was one chance in ten. Some hunt- 
ers would have fired and then gone down 
to look for horns. I am not that kind. 
So, slowly with the persistence of a snail, 
I removed (Continued on page 74) 
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The OvjidWarden 


om RAINBOW ~S 


He has some worth-while ideas on how to improve the fishing 


By HAROLD TITUS 
Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


E had the trout and we had the spear, but we didn’t 

have the violator. He had been too quick for us, 

too fast and strong-legged and long-winded, and 

we were bitterly disappointed. All except the Old 
Warden, that is. He has been at it so long, and has failed so 
many times to apprehend dynamiters and netters and wield- 
ers of spears in our trout waters, that one more failure 
doesn’t bother him. Not much. 

The old fellow had called on us for help, you see. The 
spawning run of the rainbow was on, and poachers had night- 
ly been raiding the stream, armed with spears and flash- 
lights and lifting those five- and six-pound and better rain- 
bows from the riffles. He had made a few arrests, but one 
renegade had him particularly bothered; so he had called on 
three of us for help. 

We had left his car a safe distance from the stream and 
walked quietly along the sand tote-road under the April stars 
and been stationed at points along the river to watch. The 
marauder had come. He had moved slowly along the bank, 
turning the beam of his light here and there to reveal the fish 
that fanned the gravel bottom. When he slipped his five-tined 
spear into a pool and poised and jabbed and we heard the 
impaled trout thresh the surface as it was lifted clear, the 
Old Warden whistled shrilly and we broke cover. 

It must be admitted that we did not follow instructions 
according to the plan. The sight of the outlaw down below us 
was too much of a temptation. We had made directly for him 
instead of running to cut him off, as we had been ordered to 
do. As a result, he had dropped all he carried and slipped be- 
tween two of us. Knowing the game trails through alder and 
poplar better than we ever would, he had gained the high 
land and lost us as we pursued for half a mile, perhaps, 
through the pine. 

We turned back then, and called and were answered. The 
old fellow was waiting for us at a high landing, spear and 
trout on the ground beside the stump on which he sat 
smoking. Perhaps he was calming his temper, roused by the 
blundering of overly eager law-observers who wanted to bring 
an offender to punishment. 

The usual things were said, excuses made, apologies of- 
fered. But he waved them all aside. Next time, he said, it 
might work better, and likely as long as rainbow run to 
spawn and people are what they are there'll be opportunity 
to chase poachers. So he turned his own light on the trout 
and dismissed the talk about our failure to follow instructions. 

The trout was a noble specimen, too. Seven pounds, we 
guessed he would weigh. 

“Well, now,” asked someone, “what is he, Warden? Is 
he rainbow or steelhead?” 

And, naturally, we were off on that old argument. I will 
spare you what we said, and give you only the Old Warden’s 
answer when he was finally asked to define the difference 
between steelhead and rainbow. It was on the way back, 
after we had started trudging toward his car, that we put the 
question up to him. And before he gave his answer he 
laughed. 

“Tf I could tell you, boys,” he said, “I'd figure I was quite 
a smart man—a surprisin’ smart man. I've been tryin’ for 
a good many years to find out what men who admit they’re 
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smart think about it. I've learned the number of 
scales that one or the other is supposed to have, 
and the number of vertebrae it should have, or 
the quality of fineness in its scales. And 
no sooner did I get that learned than 
I'd read something by somebody else 
that raised enough doubt to blind a man! 
“I don’t know what’s the difference 
betwixt steelhead and rainbow. Maybe 
nobody does. And I don’t know as it 
makes much difference. Around here I'd 
guess that when a man speaks of a steel- 
head he has in mind a migratory fish, 
either rainbow or steelhead. And when 
he mentions a rainbow, he has in 
mind either a rainbow or a steel- 
head that don’t migrate.” 
“Do you mean,” asked 
Bob, the youngest of the 
group, “that they don’t all 
migrate? Why, from the 
looks of the river—I was out 
Sunday just to watch the big 
boys comin’ up—lI’d say 
every lunker in the lake was 
bucking the current! 
And if they don’t mi- 
grate, how come we nev- 
er catch ’em in late sea- 
son as bigas this fellow?” 


HE Warden chuck- 
led again and glanced 
sideways at young Bob. 

“You want to lead up 
to questions like that, 
son,” he said. “It’s a bad 
one to spring on a man all of a sudden. I don’t know,” he con- 
fessed, “why we don’t see so many big ones after the early 
season, unless it’s because those that stay in the river all 
year—if any do—don’t grow so fast as those that go to big 
water after they’ve spawned. 

“It’s all mixed up, this rainbow thing,” he said, shifting 
the spear to his other shoulder. “There’s lots of kinds of 
rainbows. Maybe there are still more kinds to be discovered 
and named. Even David Starr Jordan changed his mind on 
the number of species or sub-species; so it’s likely others will. 

“So what’s a rainbow or what’s a steelhead or what’s the 
different kinds of each don’t matter so much. What inter- 
ests me, though, is how some certain kinds behave in our 
waters, and I figure that is a downright important question 
and one I hope to see somebody find out before I’m through. 
Chances are they will, too, from the interest that seems to be 
stirred up about this trout amongst the technical boys.” _ 

He walked a moment in silence, as if thinking to himself, 
as he often does. 

“You see, the first rainbow introduced in Eastern waters 
came from California—from the McCloud River, which 1s 
a tributary to the Sacramento. And then they took ’em from 
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The Old Warden on Rainbow 


— 


We heard the im- 
paled trout thresh 
the surface as it~ 
was lifted clear 


the Klamath River, where the trout had different character- 
istics. After a while they shipped eggs to Eastern hatcheries 
taken from wild trout in Washington and Oregon which 
were called steelheads then and still are, I guess. And by and 
by all these got mixed up together, until they tell me in some 
of our Eastern streams you'll find fish with earmarks of those 
native to maybe three or four widely separated localities 
in the West. Wherever you find rainbow trout in lakes and 
tivers that have been stocked from hatcheries, the chances 
are you'll find more or less hybrid trout. 


“AT OW, maybe that’s important, and maybe it ain’t. The 

important part seems to be that some strains of rain- 
bows do a lot better under some conditions than others, and 
what I’d like to see done is to have the strains sorted out and 
the conditions under which they'll be happiest sort of set 
down. Then maybe our rainbow fishin’ would get on a busi- 
nesslike basis. 

“The thing I’m most interested in right now is whether 
there’s a hook-up betwixt this fall-spawnin’ rainbow and the 
on-migratory rainbow.” 

“You mean—” began young Bob. Then he made helpless 
Motions in the starlight, and we all laughed. 

“Yes, son. This way, boys; our trail swings right. Yes, 





‘son,’ the Warden continued; “there's a fall spawner 

and a rainbow that, in times and places, don’t mi- 
grate. And if we could hook the two up together— 
maybe develop still another hybrid—then we might 
find that we had somethin’ a sight better than what 
we ve got now. 

“You take the strain we've got in this river—the 
kind that runs up in the spring, I mean. They don’t stay 
long. They'll start comin’ up soon after break-up, and they 
spawn and hang around a few weeks and then they drop 
down to the lake again and go into deep water and nobody 
sees em until another spring. 

“While they’re with us they’re either protected or are 
spent with spawnin’. We don’t get much sport out of most 
of ’em. We do get a few lunkers in early season—up into June, 
anyhow—that seem to be full of pep and are worth while 
workin’ with. But I wonder, are they the same strain? I 

wonder if those that we’re proud to take in May and 
June and that put up a fight that will curl your hair 
ain’t fish of different habits from those you can count 
by the dozen in the river now. 


<6 OW, out in California they’re workin’ to get hold of a 

native non-migratory strain. They’ve got river sys- 
tems out there with rainbow at the headwaters that have 
never been out because there’s no way to get out. The same 
thing is true in Idaho in lakes up on the Salmon River. The 
question is, would the offspring of those trout, planted, we'll 
say, in our river here, stay put, or would they go right down 
to big water, once they get the chance? 

‘Minnesota has been workin’ with the so-called Missouri 
rainbow, which is a fall spawner and supposed to be a non- 
migrant. Well, in some rivers they say it didn’t migrate. In 
the Cannon, for instance, which has some dams on it, these 
fish seem to be happy as clams. They don’t seem to want 
to go down and multiply and grow fast. They'll grow almost 
a pound a year there. 

“Is it the lakes above the dams that keep ’em contented? 
Maybe. It would seem so because in other Minnesota streams 
the big ones drop right down to Lake Superior. But they 
don’t go away out in the lake. They hang around the river 
mouths and can be caught there, which is a sight better than 
this strain we have here does for us. 

“That experience in Minnesota gives me the hope that 
maybe there’s a strain of rainbow that won't ask too much 
by way of big water to stay put and be happy. Because if 
they won’t be happy they won’t reproduce, and when all is 
said and done that’s what we’ve got to have. We can’t de- 
pend on hand-fed trout, planted today and caught tomorrow, 
for real sport. 

“Now, in Michigan there’s some streams that seem to 
have non-migrant rainbows. The Pigeon, for instance, has 
some rainbow that stay in it the year round and mature and 
get to be up to twenty inches long. Not many of ’em, they 
say, and maybe that’s because they ain’t just content or 
maybe it’s because of a shortage of food for a big population. 

“But in other Michigan streams, like the Platte, you'll 
scarcely ever find a rainbow that will give you a battle after, 
say, June. In April and May the river is full of old whales, 
but in summer you'll mostly find just their offspring—scads 
of little ones and a good supply of (Continued on page 67) 
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Hunting prairie 


glimpse into the past. It is an 

epistle from one Uncle Jabez, 
written from Hutchinson, Kansas, in the 
summer of 1874. I quote it because the 
adaption of feathered game to civiliza- 
tion should be a study of interest to 
every upland gunner. In fact, such a 
study is a primary necessity if success is 
to be consistent. 

From the description, I suspect that 
Uncle Jabe, at the age of twenty-one, 
journeyed to that Western country not 
so much to farm as to hunt. The finely 
penned script is full of descriptions of 
sporting excursions. Specifically he tells 
of a “chicken picnic.” Here are his 
words: 

“Last Wednesday, August the tenth, 
Fred Schenck and I started out in com- 
pany with five other teams. Our camp- 
ing equipment and guns were loaded in 
the buckboards. We had great fun sing- 
ing and talking as we drove side by side 
across the open plains. We drove all 
afternoon and most of the night, making 
camp just before daylight. As soon as we 
could see to shoot, we drove in all direc- 
tions, firing as we drove. The chickens 
were everywhere about us, and before 
seven o'clock every buckboard was load- 
ed to capacity... . 

“Later in the day we stretched a 
lengthy wire between Charles Nordyke’s 
team and ours, the purpose being to flush 
the birds with the dragging wire. Several 
of us walked behind and shot the chick- 
ens as they flew up.” 

Just as a tantalizer, I'll add one sen- 
tence that is unrelated but nevertheless 
a delightful digres- 
sion: “There are many 
small lakes and 
sloughs on the prai- 
rie, and even at this 
date they are black 
with waterfowl.” 

It is quite a differ- 
ent story in Kansas 
now, but the prairie 
grouse has survived 
and is still on the open- 
season list. I’ve gun- 
ned for him in Illinois 
and several other 
states. Strangely, I've 
learned more of his 
fight to adapt himself 
to a changing world 
within the boundaries 
of my own small state, 
Indiana. 

The words “open- 
ing day” always pro- 
duce a slight fever in 


MONG my family letters there is 
an authoritative and interesting 
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Birds of heWide Country 


chickens in the wide open spaces of Indiana 


By CHARLES E. COX, Jr. 


any sportsman’s blood, and October 15 
means just one thing to me—chicken. 
Dawn finds me on one of our dwindling 
prairies. Mid-October is a lovely season. 
Then are days held in abeyance: sum- 
mer bidding good-by; winter lurking on 
the blue rim of northern horizon. Migra- 
tory game has not as yet moved south- 
ward, and quail season is a month in the 
offing. 

In consequence, chicken shooting has 
come to mean a not-too-energetic quest. 
I may work at it an hour or two and 
then prowl about, hunting for Indian 
flints. I’ve been known to fall asleep in 
the shade of a scrubby oak during the 
heat of noon and awaken in time for the 
evening flight. Through the years I’ve 
gathered considerable interesting lore. 


NCLE Jabe probably wouldn’t know 

what I meant in speaking of an 
evening flight of prairie chicken. It is 
one of the irregularities which civiliza- 
tion has placed upon their habits. Of 
course, he would say that they flew in 
the evenings, but they did the same thing 
of a morning. “No,” he would say, “an 
evening flight is correct for ducks; but 
chicken—you just go out on the prairie 
and shoot them.” 

But an evening flight has come to 
mean the very life of the prairie chicken 
in a region that is extensively cultivated. 
We have all heard, and perhaps made the 
statement, that the plow has reduced the 
numbers of our great game bird, the bob- 
white. This is certainly true of the region 
where every acre of land is fertile and 
desirable for farming. But even in these 
areas quail nest in fence-rows and along 


Pinnated grouse, prairie chicken or squaretails, they are grand game birds 


the edge of ditches. With the prairie 
grouse, this is not the case. The bird 
nests on open prairie, if possible in a 
natural prairie where wild hay still bows 
to the west wind. 

I state this after considerable research, 
Without exception I have failed to find 
birds in an otherwise ideal territory; an 
uncultivated area must exist. Conse- 
quently, where acreage of this kind is 
available (generally it is the bottom ofa 
drained marsh and too soft in wet sea- 
sons to cultivate) I find a concentration 
of mating birds. Once hatched, they feed 
out into the surrounding farm lands, 
Often the nesting grounds prove inade- 
quate to support the concentrated birds, 
and the need of the surrounding country 
is unquestionable. As the youngsters be- 
come strong of wing the flights from 
home base are of greater distances. Their 
return in the evening is as certain as the 
setting sun. 

The Q. E. D. of this knowledge, so far 
as the hunter is concerned, rests in his 
ability to locate these nesting and roost- 
ing areas. Once located, shooting in the 
evening is practically assured, and per- 
haps in the early morning also, although 
the latter statement is not made with 
positive assurance. 

Mrs. Cox and I generally start our ex- 
cursions on the 14th. We know our roost- 
ing grounds, and if possible we arrive at 
the prairie before sunset the day before 
the season opens. It’s a big day in our 
year, this trip. At the open door of a 
small tent, pitched on the slope of a 
jack-oak “island” far from the hum of 
speeding autos, we sit and watch the red 
sun of October drop down through the 
last hazy rim of west- 
ern sky. Wind has 
been blowing stead- 
ily, and the leagues of 
hay sway in undulat- 
ing waves. With sun- 
set, the air quiets and 
sounds of the coun- 
tryside carry to us 
from miles away. 





UR air mattress 

is inflated. Wood 
is piled for a friend- 
ship fire, but we delay 
lighting it while we 
watch the yellow ban- 
ner of western sky. I 
know of no place that 
gives more to the city 
dweller. There }s 
something in the vast- 
ness of a prairie—it 
the far sounds; the 
rich, sun-warme 
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smell of hay; the soft insistence of slow 
wind—which releases a cramped mind. 
You have one moment alone with a land 
that remembers the pioneer. 


IAN makes a low sound of warning, 
and there in the west are three 
dark specks low above the horizon. They 
grow larger, and I see the silhouette of 
their full bodies and lifted heads; their 
wings are set, and they are traveling 
fast. A full half mile to the south of us 
they settle into the darkened prairie. 
Even as they drop from sight a bunch 
of twenty loom in the streak of sunset 
and hiss overhead, going into the prairie 
behind us. In the foreground a dozen 
stragglers drop to earth without a sound. 
We light the fire now and cook our meal, 
all the while discussing to-morrow’s 
plans. 
An alarm clock seems out of place on 
a prairie, but we take one and use it, 
because the first gray of dawn must find 
Us prepared. The big dipper swings low 
ia blue-black sky as we rekindle the 
cold ashes of the evening fire and boil 
our morning coffee. The vast land lies 
hushed and breathless; the dingy rim of 
tastern sky proclaims the dawn. Al- 
though we can’t see, we know that those 
Mg-game birds of the open spaces are 
fting restless heads and preparing to 
rt 


Dian slips two heavy loads of 5’s in 


Birds of the Wide Country 


Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Cox on their favorite prairie with a good bag of chickens 


her 16-gauge double and stalks away 
through the mist-shrouded oaks on the 
crest of the low “island.” I put cor- 
respondingly heavy loads in my 12-gauge 
and walk west. A mile apart we will halt 
and await the day. 

Now here is an odd thing. I’ve marked 
these birds down on the prairie in the 
dusk of evening, and walked to that very 
spot in the first faint light of dawn and 
found them—gone. Frustrated, I make a 
circle, gun ready, nerves all keyed for a 
booming rise. Nothing happens. I make 
a wider circle and cut back to make sure. 
Still nothing happens. Then, as the light 
strengthens and the red eye of the sun 
lifts over the rim, I may look toward a 
stunted leafless tree a half mile away on 
a slight rise of barren ground and there 
see a score of the big birds watching me, 
perhaps sunning themselves and making 
silly clucking noises in derision. How 
did they get there and when? Sometime 
between dark and dawn surely. 

It’s time now for someone to say, 
“Why in the devil are you hunting with- 
out a dog?” I can only answer that none 
of our dogs is familiar with chicken and 
the birds flush wild. The latter fact is 
caused by the late date of open season. 
In October these birds pack in flocks of 
from fifteen to one hundred and are as 
wary as deer. 

A shot on a covey rise is generally out 
of the question, and only when the 
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hunter happens to be in their line of 
flight will he get shooting. When singles 
can be marked down, one is rather sure 
of shooting if a cautious approach is 
made. The dog is apt to be too eager 
when this happens. 

I am aware that late-summer shooting 
is great sport over a brace of good hunt- 
ers, but after years of experience I state 
that the late-season shooting, which is a 
necessity in states having an open season 
is most successfully completed without 
dogs. Walking into the shadowed west 
until a half mile from the tent, I halt 
and face the east. The breath of the 
prairie is quickening now; it is expectant 
of the day. The first wind of dawn runs 
lightly over the brown grass. With a 
swish of feathers, fifty blackbirds slowly 
drift across the saffron sky. 


UDDENLY I hear wings drumming, 

and to the north a flock of chickens 
pass by, flying low and fast. They keep 
on until out of sight. In the direction 
Dian has taken, a gun booms; in ten 
seconds it booms again. Three flying 
birds leap out of the dusky sky, make 
a wide sweep in front of me and settle 
into the prairie. I slip the safety and 
walk toward them, my pulse jumping, 
nerves keyed for action. A hundred 
yards ahead, two of them thunder up 
and away into the growing light—only 
two. (Continued on page 71) 
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By N. MILTON BROWNE 


On a 





NIGHT 


A salmon fisherman wins a ‘‘battle 
of the century”’ 


Photos by Canadian National Railways 


N the majority of countries where salmon 
school from the sea to their home rivers 
to spawn, angling for this fish is a 
pastime which can be enjoyed only 

by millionaires. The rivers of New 

Brunswick, Quebec, England, Scot- 

land and Norway are either all pri- 

vately owned or their pools have 
been leased to wealthy sportsmen 

who guard their stretches of water 

more carefully than a miser does 

his gold. ’ 
But in Newfoundland the 

waters are free to everybody. 

An alien must pay a rod tax of 
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the island he may select. If, at and returned to in the } 
the end of that period, he wishes me the stream receivit 
to stay longer, he may have his Thre 
permit extended. The cost of a ~- 3 Our party went in ditions 
license for the entire season is $26 - from Deer Lake and, guides | 
—-surely a nominal fee when one con- ~ » after a leisurely paddle families 
siders the unrestricted area in which of a day and a half, ar was pla 
excellent sport may be had. rived at Big Falls, whichis pected. 

Along the irregular coast-line of New- the end of the trail for visit- thrills, ] 
foundland hundreds of rivers empty into the ing fishermen. On the twenty- staged { 
Atlantic, and in season practically every one of five miles of stream which we pat- $0 many 
them is visited by heavy runs of trout and salmon. dled, there was but one portage worth Arrivi 
Some of the best streams empty into the Gulf of St. mentioning—that at Big John’s Falls, over as well ; 
Lawrence, on that 300-mile stretch of rugged coast extending which the guides carried canoes and duffel with little effort. train for 
from Port-aux-Basques north to Cape Norman. Noted rivers Several rapids were encountered through which the canoes at which 
which are located near the Newfoundland Railway on the _ were easily poled. ishing ot 
west coast are: Little and Great Codroys, Robinsons, Along the way there are innumerable camp sites. The om of our j 
Crabbes, Fishells, Harry’s River and the Humber. The latter above Big Falls deserves special mention. Here one may sit # our cano 
is the locale of this story. eventide and watch the salmon—sometimes as many as a dozél Water lar 

Any salmon fisherman who can afford a month’s holi- in the air at a time—as they shoot from the pool and née there lan 
day should take advantage of the very first opportunity and through smothering spray over the lip of the fall, to cor Night f 
visit this stream, which flows through the heart of the tinue their wanderings to the source of the river and thelt tothe sa 
hinterland and can only be reached by motorboat or canoe. spawning beds. Pitched a 
There are no hotels or accommodations of any kind en Breaking away from the foot of this fall is a stretch of wal 9 entrance 
either the Lower or Upper Humber. The fisherman must —the sort of pool which anglers sometimes dream of, but ra Hf Washed 
pack his tents and food in by boat. This applies particularly ly feast their eyes on. It extends downstream for about three 9 our car, 
to the upper branch, as, after entering the river at the quarters of a mile and is broken in places by tossing, turbulent fast asleg 
head of Deer Lake, no human habitation of any sort will runs. Salmon weighing from thirty to forty pounds have oftes At mic 
be sighted. Equipment can be secured from local outfitters. been taken at this point, and when the July run of grile® of shugyj 
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Whipping the riffles for that gamest of fresh-water game fish, the Atlantic salmon 


in the river it is impossible to drop a fly on the water without 
receiving a strike. 

Three weeks we fished this idyllic stream under idyllic con- 
ditions. We could have killed hundreds of fish; but after the 
guides had salted and smoked all the salmon needed for their 
families’ use during the winter, every salmon thereafter taken 
was played, beached and given his liberty. As might be ex- 
pected, the members of our party experienced countless 
thrills, but the piéce de resistance of this eventful trip was 
staged far from the Big Falls locale, where we had enjoyed 
somany happy days. 

Arriving at Deer Lake, our guides suggested that we might 
as well carry on through the Lower Humber and board the 
train for home at Humbermouth, Bay of Islands, the point 
at which the stream empties into the Atlantic. After replen- 
ishing our stock of provisions, we pushed off on the last leg 
of our interesting journey. Drifting leisurely downstream, 
our canoes negotiated Little Rapids. We slipped through the 
Water lane to Steady Brook, some seven miles distant, and 
there landed a large number of fresh-run salmon. 

Nightfall found us with the prows of our canoes edged up 
tothe sandy shore of that noted stretch of water. Tents were 
pitched at the base of the bold hill which sentinels the upper 
fatrance to the pool. When the last rasher of bacon had been 
washed down with steaming coffee, the tired members of 
our caravan were ready for bed, and presently all were 

ast asleep. 

At midnight I was startled into wakefulness by the sound 
of shuffling feet outside our camp. I listened intently while 


the intruder worked his way round to the front—a huge black 
bear. Picking up a discarded doughnut, he gave a grunt of 
satisfaction and shambled off into the forest. Eerie noises 
punctuated the silence of that silent night. As I lay on my 
soft, warm bed of recently cut spruce boughs, I tried to ap- 
praise the meaning of each movement, but my untrained city 
ear was not equal to translating the medley of sounds which 
whispered through the wilderness. 


T midnight the moon, full and resplendent, peeped over 

the hill on the opposite shore and flooded the tent with 

a soft glow. Steady Brook was mantled in a hush that could 
be felt, but not described. 

Splash! Splash! Splash! Surely that must be salmon leap- 
ing! This midnight happening must be investigated. 

Creeping out of the tent so as not to disturb my sleeping 
comrades, I passed from the door into a beam of light. The 
moon’s rays pitched over the peaks of the neighboring hill, 
and from where the beams touched the stream to the farthest 
shore there was etched out a path of light as wide as the 
widest highway. 

Splash! Splash! Splash! The salmon were moving up- 
stream, but it was somewhat out of the ordinary for them to 
be jumping at this time of night. Standing on the edge of the 
pool, I noticed that the fish always came out in a body, as if 
they were in desperate haste to get away from that section 
of water. 

Would it be possible to take a salmon at midnight? If so, 
surely the feat would be a fitting climax to a vacation already 
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full to the brim with thrilling episodes. 

I returned to camp and got the heaviest 
of my rods. Hastening back to the river, 
I loosed a boat and poled to midstream, 
where the anchor was dropped. The tiny 
craft sat in the center of the moonbeam, 
which practically bisected the pool. 

I hitched the biggest fly in my box, a 
No. OO Silver Gray, to the leader, and 
commenced casting. The salmon did not 
appear interested in the lure, although 
many of them may have rolled to the 
surface to investigate the strange insect 
disporting itself on the stream at this 
late hour. 

The rod was kicking out about sixty 
feet of line, and as the fly approached 
midstream the unexpected happened—a 
fish rose and struck. 
When the barb went 
home, the salmon head- 
ed down-river. For the 
first few seconds I 
thought I was hooked 
into a heavy fish. The 
plunge of the salmon 
and the pull of the long 
line in the strong cur- 
rent supported this be- 
lief ; however, after the 
jump, I began to bring 
the fish up-stream and 
I knew the quarry could 
not be overly large and 
there would be no ne- 
cessity to follow him 
down-stream. 

I should judge about 
three minutes passed 
when the fish, a large 
grilse, unable to with- 
stand the pressure of 
the heavy rod, fluttered 
into the moonlit path 
and rolled toward the 
canoe. Then the unex- 
pected happened! Some 
yards in the rear of the 
grilse a black head bob- 
bed up above the sur- 
face, and a pair of 
beady eyes took a swift survey of the 
situation. Sighting the rolling salmon, the 
pursuer plunged forward through a 
smother of foam. His jaws clicked as he 
snapped up the grilse, and then he sound- 
ed to the bottom, where he proceeded 
to finish his meal. 

The fleeting glimpse of my new an- 
tagonist as he dived in the wake of the 
floundering grilse told me I had achieved 
the unprecedented by hooking a bay seal 
—half brother to the ice-riding pinniped 
herds which come down from the north 
on the arctic spring floes. Members of 
this family, isolated from the main pack, 
remain in the estuaries of the great rivers 
of Newfoundland, where they find food 
in abundance. 

While the seal rested on the bottom 
and swallowed the grilse I managed to 
hoist the anchor aboard. Uttering a silent 
prayer that all would go well in the gruel- 
ling contest that lay ahead, I set the 
hook. 

The boat had drifted slightly below the 
seal, when the stinging steel ripped into 
his intestines. Later examination showed 
that the unwary mammal had swal- 
lowed the grilse—hook, line and leader. 
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Field & Stream 


‘Not more than thirty feet of line was 
out when the first pump was tried. Like 
a flash the seal shot from the bottom of 
the pool and came half-way out of water, 
less than three yards from the canoe. In 
the half light I fancied I could see a 
startled expression flit across his shiny, 
bewhiskered countenance. It was prob- 
able that this was the first time in his 
young life he had been subjected to such 
an indignity. 

For a fraction of a second the seal 
poised in survey. Then, describing a 
graceful arc, he hit the surface of the 
pool a resounding whack with his rear 
flippers as he dived, and the battle was 
on. 

As the boat raced down-stream far in 


Next Month 


ee HE MAKO SHARK,” by Zane Grey. 
Astory, filled with thrills and adven- 
ture, about a little-known game fish. 


“TROUT, LIGHT, WIND AND WATER,” 
by Lynn Rogers. A creel-filling article for 
the stream fishermen. 


‘“‘FISHERMAN’S FORTUNE,” by Burton 
L. Spiller. Fishing the Rangeley Lakes of 


Maine for ouananiche. 


Besides, there will be a number of big-game 
and small-game and other fishing stories 
by Gordon MacQuarrie, Jack O’Connor, 
F. L. Jenkins, Charles E. Cox, Jr.,and other 
FIELD & STREAM favorites. 


the wake of the flying quarry a feeling 
of satisfaction overwhelmed me. I re- 
membered that I held in my hand a rod 
which could stand the test to which it 
was about to be subjected. The reel held 
600 feet of line, and had the previous 
day been shifted from a dry-fly rod that 
had broken down under the strain of 
several weeks of strenuous fishing. The 
leader was practically new, and the hook 
large and strong enough to hold even the 
doughty fighter to which I was fast. 


N a jiffy I felt the splice at the end of 
the 40 yards of heavy line slip over 
the index finger of my left hand, and it 
seemed as if an hour must have elapsed 
before the seal came to a halt. I had no 
means of telling exactly, but felt that at 
least 400 feet of line must have been 
torn off the reel in that opening head- 
long rush downstream. Hugging the shore 
to keep out of the current, I reeled in 
frantically in the hope of catching up the 
slack before the seal decided to go away 
on a new dash. There was a great belly 
in the line, and to take this up against 
the drift of the boat proved a strenuous 
task, but I managed to do it. 


As the first flash of dawn showed jp 
the valley between the hills and near-by 
objects on the shore-line became distin. 
guishable, I found that the seal had car. 
ried the boat downstream to the Island 
Pool. It is probable that he came yp 
several times for air during the course 
of this long run; but if he did, I did not 
see him. 

The seal chose to take a long rest at 
this point. It is possible that some of the 
readers of Fretp & STREAM have fished 
this stretch of the Humber. If so, they 
recall a shelving bank of sand that rises 
at the western shore, below the lime. 
stone quarry. Here was enacted a thrill. 
ing scene in this exciting drama. 

After a brief rest, the seal commenced 

edging toward the far- 
ther bank. I had him 
well in hand and pump- 
ed continuously, so as 
to keep him moving. To 
-allow him to rest now 
might prove fatal. 


LOWLY he worked 
his way toward the 

sand bank, up which he 
crawled. What if he 
should take a notion to 
dash into the near-by 
woods? The _ thought 
staggered me. Should 
such a happening come 
to pass, this Homeric 
struggle of the dawn 
would end in an anti- 
climax. 

The seal shuffled from 
the water to the top of 
the sand heap, his glos- 
sy back and sides glint- 
ing and glistening. De- 
termined to stop his 
progress toward the 
bush, I gave him the 
butt, putting all the 
strain on the tackle I 
dared. Slowly the seal’s 
head was pulled around 
He took one glimpse at the boat and 
dived back into the pool. 

Again the reel screamed and the line 
smoked as my quarry plunged and rolled, 
dived and doubled in his second sprint in 
the direction of the sea. Yard after yard 
of line spun out, but never was there aly 
danger of the entire lot being run of. 
Not at any time was more than 400 feet 
out, and occasionally less than a third 
of that amount. 28 

At Shell Bird Island, almost within 
sight of Bay of Islands and the mouth of 
the Humber, the seal took another long 
rest. It was now broad daylight, and my 
arms were weary from the continuous 
strain and my legs cramped. 

A hasty glimpse at my watch showed 
3 o’clock. The fight had lasted some two 
hours, and so far it was question 
which had had the better of the arg 
ment—the seal or the angler. Subs 
quently it was demonstrated that the 
fisherman, while groggy and gaspiié, 
won the decision by a narrow margil. 

Finding that a seal, like a salmol, 
fights against the pull of the line, I 90 
below and opened up a vigorous pump 
ing offensive. (Continued on page 66) 






















HILE this is the last of the 
1934 series of tales of ‘Record 
Fish,” the fish with which it is 


concerned is by no means the 
least in either size or importance. Marlin 
have, of course, been the piéce de re- 
sistance of Pacific Coast big-game fisher- 
men for a great many years, the first 
one having been caught there about 1903. 
No less than 771 were taken in a single 
season in Catalina waters by Tuna Club 
members. 

On the Atlantic Coast, however, it is 
only within the last few years that 
anglers woke up to the fact that there 
are marlin in Eastern waters too. Every 
year, off Long Island and New Jersey, 
some nice fish are taken. And last year 
was the banner year of them all. The 
waters were just alive with marlin! 
Nothing like it had been seen before. 
This was undoubtedly due to an influx 
of enormous schools of bait 
fishes—sand eels, menhaden, 
mackerel and mullet. 

The California marlin is 
a different species from our 
Atlantic marlin. The former 
is the striped marlin (Ma- 
kaira mitsukurii) and runs 
considerably larger than the 
white marlin (Makaira al- 
bida), which is the species 
most commonly caught off 
Long Island and New Jer- 
sey. The so-called blue mar- 
lin, probably only a race of 
the black marlin, is also 
found in Atlantic waters, 
particularly in the Bahamas 
and to some extent off Mon- 
tauk during the summer. It, 
too, is a very much bigger 
fish, as a rule, than the white 
marlin. 

. The classification of the 
marlins has been a hopeless 
mess. Jordan and Evermann 
recognized sixteen species. 
In the majority of cases 
their classification was based 
on more or less incomplete 
descriptions. Largely through 
the efforts of John T. Nich- 
ols and Francesca LaMonte, 
both of the Department of 
Ichthyology of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural 
History, this snarl is ap- 
parently being straightened 
out. 

In a recent issue of Natu- 
ral History there appears an 
article by these two ichthy- 
Ologists, entitled “How 
Many Marlins Are There?” 
It is a great relief to note 
that they recognize only 


RECORD FISH 


A woman angler wins a First Prize with a 402-pound California marlin 


By SETH BRIGGS 


three species—white, black and striped 
marlins.:The black marlin, however, is 
split up into four races, or sub-species— 
making six marlins in all. The four black 
marlins were described by Nichols and 
LaMonte in this Department in our 
August, 1935, issue. 

I quote from the article published in 
Natural History, describing the three 
principal species, as this should be of 
interest to big-game fishermen every- 
where: 

“The first, the common species up and 
down our Atlantic Coast, is the white 
marlin, which probably also occurs else- 
where, but is apparently not found in 
the Pacific. It is a relatively small, slen- 
der fish with a long, slender spear. The 
lobes of its caudal fin are narrow and 
wide-spreading. 

“The second species, the black marlin, 
is represented by races in the Atlantic 


Mrs. Carson measures her prize-winning marlin 
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and across the Pacific as well. It is a 
rather heavy fish with a more humped 
back than that of the white marlin, and 
more frequently blackish in color than 
other species. Pacific races of this fish 
have a short, thick spear... . 

“The third species, the striped marlin 
of the Pacific, ranges from Japan to 
California. It is a more compressed fish 
than the black marlin, and has a longer, 
more slender spear, an equal or greater 
hump in the dorsal outline at the shoul- 
ders, and the pale, vertical stripes on the 
body are better developed than in other 
species. Variations of the striped marlin 
in different parts of the Pacific have been 
given various names, and some of these 
fishes may be recognizable as_ local 
races.” 

We are delighted to award the palm 
in the Marlin Class of our 1934 Prize 
Fishing Contest to an anglerette—Mrs. 
Lula O. Carson, who estab- 
lished one of the outstand- 
ing women’s records in big- 
game angling when she took 
a 402-pound striped marlin 
off Catalina, California, on 
August 12, 1934. This great 
fish, which measured 129% 
inches in length and 48% 
inches in girth, was taken on 
a flying-fish bait. The tackle 
used by Mrs. Carson con- 
sisted of an Edward Vom 
Hofe rod and reel and a 24- 
thread Ashaway line. 


HILE we are fortu- 

nate in having a story 
of this catch written by 
Alma Overholt, whose con- 
tributions have previously 
appeared in Fretp & Stream, 
we have space to quote only 
a few excerpts. She tells the 
story in Mrs. Carson’s 
words: 

“With my husband, Carl, 
enacting the réle of boatman 
and I that of a determined 
angler after the elusive mar- 
lin, we put out in the Jaxine, 
our 20-foot motorboat de- 
signed primarily for sword- 
fishing. We headed toward 
the swordfishing banks off 
Pebbly Beach and the south- 
western part of the island. 
The wheel was lashed to 
keep the Jaxine in her course 
while Carl and I prepared 
the bait. 

“T selected a nice, fresh 
14-inch flying-fish from the 
bait box and demonstrated 
to my husband my skill as a 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Bulletin of the American Wildlife Institute 


SETH GORDON RETURNS TO 
PENNSYLVANIA 


N January 1, Seth Gordon re- 
linquished his post as Secretary 
of the American Wildlife Insti- 
tute, to resume his former work 

as Executive Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. His co-workers 
of the old American Game Association 
and of the newly formed Institute deeply 
regret his going, as will the followers of 
these pages of Conservation Developments 
which he has so ably edited during the 
past five years. 

Mr. Gordon left his work in Pennsyl- 
vania, after years of service, in 1926, to 
become Conservation Director of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, a post which 
he held until 1931, when he became Presi- 
dent of the American Game Association. 
When the latter organization was retired 
from active operation last August with the 
formation of the American Wildlife Insti- 
tute, Mr. Gordon became Institute secre- 
tary. 

Now, responding to the call of “the 
home folks,” he has rejoined his old or- 
ganization in Pennsylvania, where he first 
made his name in conservation work. His 
many friends and associates extend him 
every sincere wish for a happy and pros- 
perous administration. 


WATERFOWL MANAGEMENT 


HILE it is not the policy of this de- 

partment to make a regular practice 
of reviewing books, we can’t resist the 
urge to “kick over the traces” occasional- 
ly, especially when we feel it will be to the 
advantage of our readers. So here goes! 

Specific literature on the “how” of 
waterfowl management has been conspic- 
uous by its absence. Upland species have 
received far more attention, probably be- 
cause progress can be more readily ob- 
served and direct benefits more readily 
reaped. 

Waterfowl are more nomadic, and come 
and go with the seasons. We watch a duck 
and her brood on the old pond back of the 
barn and guard them to a certain degree, 
only to see them grow up and leave us flat 
about the time the season opens up in the 
fall. But in spite of the migratory tenden- 
cies of our waterfowl, we must give more 
thought to their management if we want 
better shooting in the future. Lack of in- 
formation on what to do and how has been 
an effective barrier to progress in this 
field. 

Up in Michigan for the past eight years, 
there has been working one Dr. Miles D. 
Pirnie, Director of the W. K. Kellogg 
sird Sanctuary of the Michigan State 
College. He has concentrated his studies 
on the needs of Michigan waterfowl and 
how to meet them, and just recently has 
turned out for the edification of the Ameri- 
can ducking fraternity the first book on 
waterfowl management, published by the 
Department of Conservation. It is modest- 
ly and perhaps wisely restricted in scope 
by its title to Michigan Waterfowl Man- 
agement, But while so restricted by the 
author, there is no reason why its use by 
waterfowl enthusiasts should be so re- 
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C. M. PALMER, JR. 
Editor 


stricted. Much of the information can be 
more broadly applied. 

Divided into two parts, the book pre- 
sents first an introduction to the Michigan 
waterfowl problem and then its manage- 
ment. In this is included a discussion of 
laws and regulations, refuges and sanc- 
tuaries, food and planting, propagation and 
restocking, predator control, restoration 
and many other important pertinent 
phases of the subject. 

Dr. Pirnie, in characteristic modesty, 
explains that “this book is primarily an 








ILLS being considered 

by Congress for the 
readjustment of the AAA 
must contain provisions 
to insure the perpetua- 
tion of wildlife. 


IRE Henry A. Wal- 

lace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, that you en- 
dorse the activities of the 
American Wildlife Insti- 
tute in its efforts to have 
wildlife restoration in- 
cluded in this legislation. 




















introduction to waterfowl problems” and 
that in its preparation it has been his 
“chief concern to treat of essential topics 
and those considerations most pertinent 
to the efficient handling of present and 
future waterfowl problems.” 


WINTER FEED FOR DEER 


ROM J. D. Piper of Berlin, New 

Hampshire, comes a suggestion de- 
veloped from his own experience which 
may be of interest and use to some of our 
readers. His letter, in part, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“It is possible to grow winter feed for 
deer by judicious and systematic cutting 
of weed trees for sprout growth. In this 
section of the country we happen to have 
a concentrated yarding area, and so far this 
method of winter feeding has proved very 
satisfactory. 

“Wherever the mountain maple (Acer 
spicatum) and the striped maple (Acer 
Pennsylvanicum) are found and readily 
eaten, an abundant supply of sprouts can 
be assured. The cut-over area must be 
adjacent to evergreen cover, where deer 
usually yard, as the fawns are fearful of 
snow of a depth of two feet or more. 
Fawns of the previous summer suffer most 
in severe winter. 


“A cutting of these maples is good for at 
least four years. Beyond that we have no 
record. 

“Naturally, as the deer feed on the pre- 
vious summer’s growth of sprouts, the yi- 
tality of the tree or shrub is somewhat 
reduced. And, too, most of the sprouts not 
eaten have grown beyond reach in four 
years. 

“So far, we have confined our cutting 
to mountain maple, as this species is the 
most prevalent in this section, and it ap- 
pears to be the principal browse of our 
deer. The cutting has been done in March 
to allow the new cut stub to sere over be- 
fore the sap starts to flow. The trees were 
cut about four feet above:the ground. 

“Some sprouts come out near the top 
of the stub, others from the side, and still 
others from the roots below the ground, 
This appears to be a good combination, 
for when the snow is not deep the deer 
will feed low, and as the snow increases 
in depth some of the sprouts are still within 
reach of all sizes of deer. 

“If the area chosen for this cutting con- 
tains a growth of large hardwoods of 
little commercial value, it may be advis- 
able to girdle some of the large trees to 
let in sunlight and thus secure a better 
growth of sprouts. After some experiment- 
ing it is not difficult to arrive at the ap- 
proximate amount of cutting to be done 
for a particular herd of deer. As a gen- 
eral rule, any area located on land that 
was logged twenty or more years ago is a 
desirable area to initiate and carry on some 
system of cutting for sprout growth.” 


HUNTING IN OHIO 


ECENT studies of the hunting on the 

public shooting grounds in Ohio are 
of considerable interest. In southern Ohio 
there are 52,000 acres of such land in three 
state forests and the Roosevelt Hunting 
Preserve for the use of Buckeye sportsmen. 
During the squirrel season this year a 
careful check was made on the hunters 
going into the Shawnee State Forest and 
the Roosevelt Hunting Preserve. Some in- 
teresting facts were disclosed as a result 
of these studies. 

It seems that 111 hunters, spending a 
total of 402.5 hours in the field, observed 
332 gray squirrels and took 166, Each 
hunter spent an average of 3.6 hours hunt- 
ing; and while he saw a squirrel every 12 
hours, it took him 2.4 hours to bag one. 
The squirrels weighed from 8.5 to 23 
ounces, with the average about 18 ounces. 
All, or practically all, were taken with 
shotguns using No. 5 or No. 6 shot. No 
fox or red squirrels were reported taken, 
and no black squirrels were seen. 

While hunting, these 111 hunters re 
ported seeing 10 grouse, 21 quail, 5 crows, 
16 hawks, 1 owl, 2 rabbits, 1 black heat, 
1 red fox, 2 raccoons, 1 mink, 1 w 


chuck, 6 deer, 2 flying squirrels and 7 fox- a 


squirrels, 


This is a new practice in game manage = 
ment, and what does it mean? It means > 
game 


harvest on a bookkeeping basis. Control of — 


that slowly we are getting our 
the kill is as important as any other phas® 


of management, We must know what We 


have on any particular game range before : 














HIS is the year of years to own a new Evinrude — for now every 
Evinrude model, regardless of size or cost, offers the overshadowing, 


big-value feature increasingly prized above all others . . . modern, stream- 
lined Hooded Power! 


Hooded Power, with dependable performance sealed in; with vital parts 
protected against waves and weather and careless handling. With spark- 
ling new beauty, new cleanliness of operation, new handling ease. 


And every model now offers Evinrude Underwater 
Silencing . . . completely water-sealed silencing ... with 
automatic exhaust relief for still greater starting ease! 


Other important Evinrude features—rubber-floated 
engines, propellers, steering handles; Simplex Starter; 
one-lever speed control and the Evinrude Co-Pilot—are 
completely described in the new Evinrude catalog. Write 
for it today. Address EVINRUDE DIVISION, Out- 
board Motors Corp., 4603 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














®SEND FOR NEW 
ms CATALOG — Describes 
a the most complete line of 


outboards — eight models 
SREATEST NAME IN OUTBOARD MOTORING [een 


we can intelligently open a shooting sea- 
son to harvest a game crop. We must 
know the facts about the manner of har- 
vesting that crop also. And we seem to be 
getting somewhere in this direction. 


FISHING IN MUNICIPAL WATERS 


R. A. D. Aldrich, fish culturist of 

the Tulsa Municipal Fisheries, 
cites this municipal project as an example 
of true Western initiative, and indeed it is 
worthy of citation. 

In 1922, Spavinaw Lake, lying sixty 
miles northeast of Tulsa, was built to 
provide this city with pure, clear spring 
water. Together with two auxiliary reser- 
voirs and a seven- mile lagoon system, this 
lake offers 2,300 acres of * ‘splendid fishing 
facilities only a few minutes from the 
metropolitan area.” This system is supplied 
with game fish, including three species of 
black bass, two of crappie, bream, rock 
bass and other sunfishes, reared on a 25- 
cent daily fishing fee charged all anglers. 
The Hunting and Fishing Fund is kept 
aside and, among other things, operates 
the fish hatchery, which was started in 
1931. 

Starting with a nucleus of twelve ponds, 
built with hatchery labor and equipment 
loaned by the Park and Street Departments 
and utilizing salvaged pipe of the Water 
Department, this hatchery system has 
grown to thirty-three acres of cultural 
water, operated by experienced men, and 
produces a half million fingerlings an- 
nually, 

Someone, somewhere, sometime said, 
“Where there's a will, there’s a way.” 
This is another proof of that statement. 


DEER KILLS MAN 


BUCK deer in the village park at 

Newberry, Michigan, killed John 
Barber, the town marshal. This buck had 
long been a pet of the town and, like many 
another deer, was considered not only per- 
fectly harmless but a lovely thing. 

During most of the year this invariably 
holds, but not so during the period of 
the rut. Anyone who plays around with a 
buck in full antler during this season is 
toying with dynamite and fire all in one. 
A buck deer at this time is a dangerous 
animal and should be accordéd the respect 
and distance given the bull gaur. Don’t 
mess around with him, no matter how gen- 
tle he has been during the rest of the year. 

Responding to the inherent urge to per- 
petuate the race, he is working under a 
terrific nervous strain. All his power and 
being is concentrated on the one idea of 
securing a mate. Anything or anybody 
which seems to be in the way of this de- 
sire is subject to attack and destruction. 
Don’t monkey with a buck in this frame of 
mind. 

This same animal, having shed his 
antlers after the mating season, is another 
proposition entirely. Mr. Hyde has be- 
come again Dr. Jekyll. The buck is again 
the pet of the village. But watch him next 
fall and give him his distance on the other 
side of the fence. 


LEAVE BRUSH FOR THE BUNNIES 


NE of our correspondents tells of his 

observations of a gang of rabbit 
hunters in action during the recent open 
season. He writes: 

“Hunting at daylight one morning, I 
discovered a large brush pile in the middle 
of a ragweed field. Before I could reach 
it, it was surrounded by a crowd of hunt- 
ers and, as one man jumped on it, out 
popped a rabbit. Although ten shots were 
fired at it, the rabbit escaped. 
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North American 
Wildlife Conference 


HE North American Wild- 

life Conference, called by 
President Roosevelt to meet 
February 3 to 7 inclusive, and 
bringing together the greatest 
congregation of conservation 
and wildlife interests in the 
history of the country, will be 
covered in some detail in the 
next issue of this magazine. 


Watch these pages for the re- 
sults of the Conference, which 
the President asked to draw up 
a national program. 











“I concealed myself and watched for 
about an hour. During that time at least 
ten groups of hunters visited that pile and 
jumped on it. When I came back that way 
in the evening, the pile of brush had been 
literally torn limb from limb and scattered 
to the four winds.” 

What's wrong with that picture? What 
rabbit hunter hasn't done just that to every 
brush pile he was able to find? 

This is wantonly destroying good rabbit 
cover. The very fact that a rabbit was 
there shows that it was good rabbit cover, 
and instead of being torn to pieces and 
scattered it should have been protected 
and built up. 

There's little enough good cover left in 
the country; so let’s conserve what we 
have. Chase your bunnies out; but leave 
those brush piles as they are for other 
bunnies to duck into when pursued by 
hawks or dogs or cats or what-not! The 
more brush piles you leave or build up, 
the more rabbits you'll have next year. 


MISSOURI FORMS OUTDOOR 
FEDERATION 


STATE-WIDE survey during the 
summer of 1935 resulted in the for- 
mation on September 10, 1935, at Colum- 
bia, Missouri, of the Restoration and Con- 
servation Federation of Missouri. Sports- 
men’s groups, farm life and individuals of 
the “show-me” state registered strong 
affirmative in a movement to salvage en- 
dangered remaining assets in natural wild- 
life resources and recreational values. 
From Ozark, river, prairie and hill 
counties came men and women prominent 
in business and outdoor circles. Represen- 


tatives of garden clubs, the youth Mover 
ment, scientists and editors voiced Support | 
of the Federation’s objectives. Aimed at! 
permanence of outdoor weal at home 
cooperative national continuity, its ppg 
gram envisions restoration and conserva-, 
tion of forests, wild flowers, song bi 
migratory and upland game birds, fupe 
bearers and big game, fish and the battle 
of clean waters against pollution. 

Missouri stresses cooperation and de- 
clares for fewer restrictions and greater 
freedom for clean-cut sportsmanship afield) 
Its objectives picture benefits of a prace 
tical financial caliber through business #6 
be derived from enjoyment by all classes” 
of life in the open. 


BIG GAME INCREASES ON THE 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


HE U. S. Forest Service reports that 

big pe is steadily increasing on the 
National Forests as a result of the mam 
agement practices being extended to these 
creatures. It is reported that during th 
last eighteen years their numbers have 
proximately doubled, and the recent censy 
figures and careful estimates show a steady. 
gain over last year in all but bears and | 
mountain goats. 

A comparison of the figures of ten years 
ago with those just released by the Forest 
Service might be of interest. 

1925 


1935 


Antelope 


Elk 

Moose 

Mountain sheep 
Mountain goat 
Black or brown bear 
Grizzly bear 


5,071 


Antelope are reported to have increas 
over last year by about 600 ani 
deer by about 100,000, elk by 5,000 
moose and sheep showed only a slight® 
increase, while the goats and bears showed} 
a slight decrease. Of the grizzlies there? 
are only about 670 animals left in they 
States. The figure given above (5,100) im 
cludes the Alaskan bears of which 4,500. 
were reported. 

The Forest Service reports that in the 
practice of game management it holds 
the general policy of “sustained yield” of 
all forest resources, of which big game is) 
an important one. The objective is to ¢ 
velop and maintain as much wildlife, 
co6érdination with other forest values, a5 
the forests can support. Lack of winter 
range is a limiting factor in the case 
certain big game animals, notably elk 
Where there is conflict in the use of thé 
National Forest range between game 
domestic animals the Forest Service & 
attempting to adjust this on the basis of 
highest social and economic values. 
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INSTITUTE MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Investment Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


I want to help support the work of the 
American Wildlife Institute. Herewith find 
covering 
the membership checked, which shall in- 
clude subscription to American Wildlife and 


(If for ‘etien'a magazine to any foreign country other > hen Cone please add $1.00) 


Membership Classes 
Patron $1000* 
Sustaining 500 
Contributing 100 
Supporting 25 
Active 10 
Member 5 
Jobbers 10* 
Dealers 5* 
Hunting and Fish- 

ing Clubs 25 


*or more 

















the major improvements that make outboard motoring what it is today are Johnson develop- 
ments! Johnson’s single purpose is to produce outboard dependability for the enjoyment of 
outboard owners. And so no motor can bear the Sea-Horse name unless it is a superior product. 


5 he is known throughout the world as the pioneer builder of finer motors. Seventeen of 


You would hardly expect such motors to compete in price with other makes. But they 
do—and that is the sensational news of the outboard industry for 1936. Try any of 
the seven models of the 1936 Sea-Horse line on your boat— and compare! You be the 
judge and jury and make your own decision! 


Write for your copy of the new illustrated Sea-Horse Handy Chart of motor sizes and 
specifications—the most important ever published. It’s worth having—and it’s FREE. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIl. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 


't’s BALANCED CONSTRUCTION THAT COUNTS! 
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Why Not Be Sensible About It? 


Wherein the marine speed demon gets warned to use his head 


CCORDING to the mortality rec- 
ords, the speed fiends on our high- 
ways are still on the rampage. And 
so are the speed fiends on our 

waterways, although the problem is vastly 
different, as the marine speed maniac 
usually gives himself the necessary punish- 
ment. In his desire for speed he usually 
ends up by trying to put together some 
weird combination of hull design and 
power plant which either breaks his heart 
or his pocketbook. 

The marine speed fiend, once he gets his 
grief, either abandons the boating sport 
completely, or just takes to plain lying 
about the speed of his boat, in order to 
satisfy his vanity. Nobody cares if he sells 
his boat and goes back to show his talents 
in a motor car ashore. That is, nobody 
except the people he kills or scares to 
death. But sooner or later, he will begin 
to tell tall stories about the marvelous 
speed of the boat he used to own. And then 
he may mislead a lot of newcomers to the 
sport of motor boating into thinking they 
simply must have more speed than is, in 
reality, possible or practicable. 

\s it is, many persons who contemplate 


buying a boat for pleasure are keenly dis- 
appointed when they learn that water 
speeds are so much slower than land speeds 
in motor vehicles. Most of them jump to 
the conclusion that modern motor boats 
lag far behind modern motor cars in 
mechanical development. It is a natural 
assumption, no doubt—but far from the 
truth. They are thinking of the old days 
of motor boating when the skippers wore 
overalls or dungarees, were smeared with 
oil and grease, and spent half their time 
swearing at a balky engine. To judge the 
modern motor boat by these standards is 
about as fair as to judge the modern 
motor car by those noisy, smelly horseless 
buggies which used to puff and blow along 
at 15 miles an hour while the children 
all cried: “Get a horse!” Times have 
changed since then, both on the highways 
and on the waterways. 

And now we come to a fundamental 
difference between automotive propulsion 
ashore and afloat. For decades, city, county, 
state and Federal governments have been 
spending literally billions of dollars on 
our highways, making them smoother, 
broader, more durable than we _ even 


dreamed they could be a while ago. A 
it is this as much as motor-car re 
ments which has increased the speed ¢ 
our highways to a point at which it 
now become a cause of wholesale dea 
and destruction. 


UT how about the waterways? N 

since the water separated from the lam 
in the formation of this planet has 
changed or been changed by man to ma 
it easier to travel upon. The water is 
unruly as ever. Winds disturb it as befa 
tides and currents continue as they 
since before the dawn of history. Meng 
build breakwaters, levees and dams, 
they cannot improve the water surface i 
transportation, especially for small be 
to which relatively small waves and sh 
wave intervals mean so much. And the 
isn’t anything they can do to it, either. 
fact that gigantic liners cross the 
in comparative safety because of th 
enormous size and power has no beafi 
on the problem of the individual me 
boat or private water vehicle of modest? 
proportions. 

In the light of this one fundamental 


A new 19-foot, double cockpit, 36-mile Chris-Craft runabout alongside a snappy, 25-foot, 21-mile cruiser 


of the same fleet, which accomm 


es | et aul ". 


nodates 4 overnight 
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H™ like to be in the “open” all the 
time. Camping, hunting, fishing— 
they’re his idea of the perfect life. But 
he must be a realist where expenses 
are concerned. 

He can, however, afford a lasting 
movie record of every trip he takes. 

The Ciné-Kodak Eight lets people 
with modest incomes in on the fasci- 
nating sport of home movie making. 
Now—exciting action records cost but 
a few cents a scene. And they’re as 
easy to make as snapshots. 


See the Eight and pictures it makes 


at your dealer’s today. It’s the camera 
you've been waiting for... Eastman , , , 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. tne = O ad l [ 


© A new-type camera...a special film... 
make home movies possible at the lowest 
cost ever. A twenty-five foot roll of Ciné- 
Kodak Eight Film runs as long on the 
screen as 100 feet of amateur standard 
home movie film. The Eight makes 20 to 
30 movie “shots”—each as long as the 
average scene in the news reels—on a roll 
of film costing $2.25, finished, ready to 
show. Ciné-Kodak Eight is small, sturdy 
—costs but $34.50. 


THERE ARE NO GAME LAWS FOR THOSE 
WHO HUNT WITH A KODAK 
..- home movies at less than 10¢ a **shot”’ 
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Why Not Be Sensible About It? 


Wherein the marine speed demon gets warned to use his head 


CCORDING to the mortality rec- 
ords, the speed fiends on our high- 
ways are still on the rampage. And 

are the speed fiends on our 
waterways, although the problem is vastly 
different, as the marine speed maniac 
usually gives himself the necessary punish- 
ment. In his desire for speed he usually 
ends up by trying to put together some 
weird combination of hull design and 
power plant which either breaks his heart 
or his pocketbook. 

The marine speed fiend, once he gets his 
grief, either abandons the boating sport 
completely, or just takes to plain lying 
about the speed of his boat, in order to 
satisfy his vanity. Nobody cares if he sells 
his boat and goes back to show his talents 
in a motor car ashore. That is, nobody 
except the people he kills or scares to 
death. But sooner or later, he will begin 
to tell tall stories about the marvelous 
speed of the boat he used to own. And then 
he may mislead a lot of newcomers to the 
sport of motor boating into thinking they 
simply must have more speed than is, in 
reality, possible or pré acticable. 

\s it is, many persons who contemplate 


SO 


buying a boat for pleasure are keenly dis- 
appointed when they learn that water 
speeds are so much slower than land speeds 
in motor vehicles. Most of them jump to 
the conclusion that modern motor boats 
lag far behind modern motor cars in 
mechanical development. It is a natural 
assumption, no doubt—but far from the 
truth. They are thinking of the old days 
of motor boating when the skippers wore 
overalls or dungarees, were smeared with 
oil and grease, “and spent half their time 
swearing at a balky engine. To judge the 
modern motor boat by these standards is 
about as fair as to judge the modern 
motor car by those noisy, smelly horseless 
buggies which used to puff and blow along 
at 15 miles an hour while the children 
all cried: “Get a horse!” Times have 
changed since then, both on the highways 
and on the waterways. 

And now we come to a fundamental 
difference between automotive propulsion 
ashore and afloat. For decades, city, county, 
state and Federal governments have been 
spending literally billions of dollars on 
our highways, making them smoother, 
broader, more durable than we even 


dreamed they could be a while ago. 

it is this as much as motor-car refi 
ments which has increased the speed 
our highways to a point at which it } 
now become a cause of wholesale dea 
and destruction. 
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UT how about the waterways? WN 
since the water separated from thek 


in the formation of this planet has wate 


changed or been changed by man to 


it easier to travel upon. The water is @ 


unruly as ever. Winds disturb it as b 
tides and currents continue as they @ 
since before the dawn of history. Mena 
build breakwaters, levees and dams, 
they cannot improve the water surface ff 
transportation, especially for small be 
to which relatively small waves and sh 
wave intervals mean so much. And 
isn’t anything they can do to it, either. 
fact that gigantic liners cross the oceail 
in comparative safety because of th 
enormous size and power has no beafi 
on the problem of the individual mo 
boat or private water vehicle of 
proportions. 

In the light of this one fundamental 


A new 19-foot, double cockpit, 36-mile Chris-Craft runabout alongside a snappy, 25-foot, 21-mile cruiser 
of the same fleet, which accommodates 4 overnight 
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He has to watch 
expenses on his trips 
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HH like to be in the “open” all the . . 

time. Camping, hunting, fishing— 
an they’re his idea of the perfect life. But 


he must be a realist where expenses 
are concerned. 


He can, however, afford a lasting 
movie record of every trip he takes. 

The Ciné-Kodak Eight lets people 
with modest incomes in on the fasci- 
nating sport of home movie making. 
Now—exciting action records cost but 
a few cents a scene. And they’re as 
easy to make as snapshots. 


See the Eight and pictures it makes 
at your dealer’s today. It’s the camera 
you've been waiting for... Eastman ° 4 ; 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. “tne - QO ad ig t 


THERE ARE NO GAME LAWS FOR THOSE 
WHO HUNT WITH A KODAK 


© A new-type camera...a special film... 
make home movies possible at the lowest 
cost ever. A twenty-five foot roll of Ciné- 
Kodak Eight Film runs as long on the 
screen as 100 feet of amateur standard 
home movie film, The Eight makes 20 to 
30 movie “shots”—each as long as the 
average scene in the news reels—op a roll 
of film costing $2.25, finished, ready to 
show. Ciné-Kodak Eight is small, sturdy 
—costs but $34.50. 


.-- home movies at less than 10¢ a “shot” 
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alone, it is easy to comprehend the dif- 
ficulty man faces in marine propulsion. 
And yet it is not the whole story by any 
means. Not only has man leveled off the 
road to make high-speed travel practical 
on the highways, but he has studied the 
traction qualities of various materials used 
in road-building, such as concrete with 
glazed or rough surface on which the 
tires of motor cars will skid or hold 
firmly in passage. Here is another aid to 
speed ashore which can never be achieved 
on the water. 

Even at such times as the water is as 
smooth as glass, it cannot be compared 
with a smooth highway ashore. Offhand, 
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they do not get clear up on top of the 
water and skim the surface—as do the 
step-boats, or hydroplanes. But they are 
the practical boats for speed in various 
protected waters. They are not so sea- 
worthy as are the displacement hulls which 
go much slower, but they are far abler in 
moderately rough water than is the hydro- 
plane. However, they require ample power 
for their speed because they must be lifted 
part of the way out of the water to make 
them plane. 

The speed fiend usually ends up by try- 
ing to make a hydroplane which will have 
the speed of its type and yet be practical 
for everyday use. The step-boat is not yet 


This cinaiaiined 38-footer is a fine ensititeln of comfort and speed, stepping 


right along 


it would seem that it should be. However, 
we must remember that a boat does not 
rest entirely upon the surface of the water 
as do the wheels of the motor car on land. 
The boat sinks down into the water, dis- 
placing water equal to its weight. The 
power to force it through the water in 
that position (I am thinking of a dis- 
placement type of hull, which I will ex- 
plain later) is not sufficient to make it go 
at high speed. Yet with a motor car the 
power needed is only to push it along the 
road and up hills, while the power to make 
a boat go at high speed must be sufficient 
to lift the hull high out of the water and 
make it plane along the surface—as do the 
“V” bottom designs and hydroplanes or 
step-boats, the latter being used exclusive- 
ly for racing. 


ERE it is well to describe the three 

types of hulls which have been devel- 
oped and to which all known models con- 
form, with variations. The displacement 
hull is one which is forced through the 
water, displacing its weight in water as it 
goes. Ocean liners are displacement hulls. 
Many of the old, slower cruisers which go 
at about 7 miles per hour are of this type. 
And here is something you may not be- 
lieve, but it is true: You can’t increase the 
speed of this type of hull much by doubling 
the power. They just can’t take it. They 
are made to slide along at a leisurely 
pace, and more power—over a certain per- 
centage—won’t do anything but make them 
“squat” in the stern and drag the river with 
them as they go. But you pay for the extra 
gas for the additional power which the hull 
can’t use! 

The next type of hull is the planing hull, 
of which the “V” bottom and seaskiff de- 
signs are the best known. These boats are 
made differently underneath, having flat 
bottoms from amidships to the stern tran- 
som, and when in speed, they rise up and 
plane on the flat underbody with bow 
raised. These boats do not displace their 
weight in water as they travel, and yet 


at 17 m.p.h. 


in general use for many reasons. Extensive 
experimentation in multi-step hydroplanes 
seems to indicate that some such hull may 
be developed in future which will give 
additional speed and seaworthiness, but the 
“V” bottom and the sea-skiff types still 
predominate for practical boats, in the 
variations of water conditions usually met 
with where small, fast pleasure boats are 
used. 

In recent years, the “V” bottom and the 
sea-skiff design have been utilized in 
cruisers which carry large power and they 
perform well. The well-known commuter 
or express cruiser is of one or the other 
of these two general types of hull design. 
Attempts to make the hydroplane design 
practical for cruisers have been highly 
publicized, but the boats have not been 
a success in the true sense of the word. 

Now this sermon on the speed mania 
of the marine variety is for the purpose 
of warning boat-owners who are longing 
for speeds in pleasure boats beyond that 
which the builders are giving them. It is 
also meant to warn newcomers who want 
to enter the sport against insisting on 
speeds comparable to those of the motor 
car ashore. They won't get such speeds, 
whether they like it or not. The old world 
is not made that way. 

Enjoyment of boating as a sport is con- 
tingent upon attitude as much as upon one’s 
own personal efficiency in choosing and 
caring for the boat. That attitude should 
comprise an acceptance of the fundamental 
fact that water is a medium of transporta- 





A Service to Our Readers 


THs department is conducted for sports- 
men who make use of boats in connection 
with hunting, 7, camping and other 
outdoor recreation iscussions are wel- 
comed. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. We are not prepared, however, to 
supply building plans, blueprints or specifi- 
cations. 











tion peculiar unto itself, and an accept: 
of the modern boats as they are now mp 
and offered to the public. The time 
long since passed when you see men mae 
ing their own automobiles, the mig 
craze now in vogue excepted. The 
should be true of motor boats. The g 
fact that you can put a larger motorg 
your boat is no sign that it is advisable 
do so unless you are sure it will prod 
the desired results. 

A well-cared-for hull is likely to 


out a couple or more good marine engin) 


in its life. But when the amateur boat 
begins to put in more power than the 
had when it was first built, he shouldg 
sult an expert who can see the hullg 
tell him the truth before he spends 
money. Otherwise, he is likely to } 
the engine, when the real blame sh 
rest upon himself for meddling with™ 
gineering principles about which he kng 
little or nothing. 

In-selecting a boat, one should cog 
the speed at which it can go for ho 
a time at, say, three-quarters th 
which is its most economical, or “¢ 
ing,” speed. This speed should bey 
sidered in relation to the distances 
owner wishes to traverse. And wh 
thinks of power, he should most cert 
think in terms of gallons of gasoli 
engine will use per hour. 

After all, with most of us, we io 
use our pleasure boats merely for 
portation, as we do our motor cars, 
them for pleasure, which is measu 
terms of hours instead of miles. The 
who puts a big engine in his boat, 
finds that it uses more gasoline th 
can afford, usually lies at his moori g1 
of the time or he doesn’t go far wh 
gets under way. He might just ag 
have purchased the moderate-powered) 
fit in the first place. 

Let us be sensible in this speed 
on the water, not because of public 
because that is not a factor, as on lat 
but because it is common sense. Th 
signers and builders are giving us & 
and abler boats every year, and not 
us out of a million can evolve anythin 
will not have been tried out years 
and probably discarded for good rea 


SMALL BOATS ON BK 
WATERS 


HE current interest in long-di 

cruising is a healthy developme 
the sport under the right circumst 
but only when the type and size of thed 
are sensibly adapted to the waters or li 
water conditions it will have to meet 
survive. In the choice of boat and 
we find the difference between com 
sense sport and foolhardiness. The 
range from either of these extremes t01 
other is included in these two ele 
alone, regardless of skill of operation 
other important factors. : 

Yet many adventurous persons are 
tinually planning voyages in tiny 
across big waters where they are ¢é 
to encounter waves and squalls that 
amount of skill can overcome. 
proverbial luck of the newcomer oftem 
erates to save him from the conseqt 
of his own folly does not ane fo 
continuance of such attempts. There 
limit of good sense and that limit is oftea 
passed when enthusiasm overst 
logic based on known marine values. 
There are plenty of inland v 

rivers, canals and smaller stré 
which the canoe and other similar 
of boats are proper vessels 
cruises. The great Mississippi 
fords unlimited cruising grounds, 
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MOTORS 





The lightest, 


livest and 
surest packages 





of power that 
ever pushed 
a boat! 





BENDIX MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
(Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
401 Bendix Drive South Bend, Ind 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO «¢ DETROIT 
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Air-cooled 





ISHERMEN! YACHTSMEN! The new “fly 
weight” champion among outboards! 
Designed and built by Bendix, whose vital 
products are employed by every car manufac. 
turer in America, and are part and parcel 
of nine out of every ten aircraft. 

“Trained down” as a champion should 
be! Nineteen and a half pounds, boatside! 
Aircraft cooling! Aircraft smoothness—no vi- 
bration! Packs a 114 to 2 horsepower wallop, 
and carries 2 hours’ fuel! No heavy water cool. 
ing construction to add weight and worry—no 
pump to grind itself away in sandy river waters! 
No exposed spinning wheels and knobs to 
“bite” the unwary pilot! Cool as a cucumber— 
rest your bare arm on its streamlined housing 
in perfect comfort. 

That’s what Bendix has brought to the out- 
board motor field! An outboard that starts—and 
finishes. An outboard with a real carburetor, 
built by Stromberg, efficient and quick-on-the- 
trigger as the Strombergs on the costliest motor 
car or most powerful airliner. 

Read its revolutionary features, listed at the 
right. Compare its advantages. See it and check 
it over at your sporting goods dealer’s. Buy it 
and try it, with full faith in the name and word 
of its maker, whose products have served more 


Js than 50 million owners the world over. 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR 


A BENDIX PRODUCT 
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Unmatched .... 
for these reasons: 


A 


World’s lightest outboard New Rotary intake valve. , 
motor— 1914 pounds. 
/2P Full 90-degree pivoting. 
Smooth balanced power, no 


vibration. New Spiral spring and 


Live Rubber Tiller. 

All-aluminum alloy, except 

connecting rod, crankshaft, 
and gears. 


Full Rubber engine mounting. 
Easy starting drycell ignition. 


Steel drive shaft and gears. No torque-reaction, due to 


roper swiveling. 
Streamlined housing. peee . 


Displacement: 5.0115 cubic 
Fully enclosed — burn-proof, inches; Bore 2!/;,-in., stroke 
“fool-proof”, spray-proof, 11,-in. 
short-proof. 
Idles smoothly at 450 revolu- 
Air-cooled—450 cubic feet of tions—“‘peaks” at 3,750. 
air per minute—no pump to 
cause trouble and worry. 
No overheating in any 
weather—all exhaust fumes 
blown astern, clear of the 
boat. Driving angle adjustable 
without tools, and inside the 
boat. 


Runs 2 hours on one filling. 


Tilts for re-fueling—no lean- 
ing out. 


New type “‘no-loss” under- 
water exhaust. 


Bright finish — easy to keep 


Genuine Stromberg carburetor. clean. 


“Automatic Helmsman” effect Renewable propeller guard 
for straight-ahead steering. skeg. 


WORLD’S LIGHTEST 
WEIGHT, LOWEST PRICED, 
SMOOTHEST RUNNING... 
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19% POUNDS oy f 
OF CARE-FREE ee 
BOAT POWER Me eee 





Worlds simplest, quietesi 


OUTBOARD MOTOR! 
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A “ . 
Consider ° UIETER than a canoe paddle—absolute silence— pool 
not even a hum! No engine to crank, no fuel to ing 
Total motor weight 18 Ibs. carry and handle, no smell, no complications— nothing rowi 
Fully, permanently sealed. to do but plug in, twitch the switch and away you glide! co 
— — Unit sub- The new Bendix-built Electric Outboard = 
ar Motor—the ideal electric boat power. Drives a . 
No sound whatever. : ‘ face 
a 12-foot skiff at better than rowing speed. trace 
Two speeds forward. 2 . 
; Operates 7 hours on high—14 to 20 hours — 
Full Reverse (360-degree : , ly ac 
steering). on low trolling speed, from one charging of an or- It is 
“Eour-W heel-Brake” dinary 100-ampere-hour automobile storage battery. times 
: : ae é up t 
Stopping. Two batteries take it twice as far—or give you nearly §— } 
op agama igen double the speed—three batteries, if you wish, give an a 
No fuel to carry, or spill, or . . yoast 
whee 4 corresponding increase. ies 
No engine to start. Just the thing for your summer home—for dinghy 
Simple 3-position switch coa- service—no rowing home after your evening harbor INS 
trol (“High”, “Low” and visits—for quiet, evening spins—charge your battery 0 
“ Off ‘ = overnight with a small home charger, or use your HH 
uns 7 hours on 1 Charging, surely 
on “High’’—14 to 20 hours aaa battery. a 
on “Low’’—on one 100 Any woman or a young child can operate this out- be eve 
A.5. Samery. board safely—any automobile service station can give coat 0 








Uses 2 or 3 batteries when de- 
sired, for higher speeds or 
greater range. 


it any attention it will ever require. 


See it—operate it—at your sporting goods dealer's, 
or write for full details. 











Water-cooled — never over- 


heats. | 
No gears or drive shaft. / / 
Perfect for the fisherman — 
“low” speed permits “just- 
\ 








Serviced (re-greased and 
packed every season or so) 
by any automobile service 
Station in a few minutes. 
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as other rivers, hundreds and thousands of 
miles of which are open to tiny craft for 
Jong, picturesque and adventurous voy- 
ages. But the Great Lakes, the Atlantic, 
the Gulf and the Pacific are bodies of 
water too violent, even in moderate blows, 
for canoeists and owners of tiny outboard 
craft to negotiate for long distances far 
from shelter. There are long stretches of 
shore-line which afford no shelter for 
sudden squalls, even when the craft hugs 
the shore outside the line of shoals and 
breakers. Such waters are hazardous at 
times, even for cruisers, and runabouts of | 
the larger sizes are often in jeopardy | 
when their speed is reduced by high water 
which may rise suddenly. 

Yet the tendency of American youth to 
“take a chance” remains, and each season | 
brings more attempts at great waters with } 
small boats unequal to the conditions cer- 
tain to be encountered. Many such at-| 
tempts result in failure, as a result of wan- 
ing enthusiasm from tired muscles or har- 
rowing experiences with narrow escapes 
from Davy Jones’ locker. And the partici- 
pants usually keep quiet, at least for a 
while afterward, being thoroughly sub- 
dued by violence of the elements they have 
faced. But it is easy to take a map and 
trace a line with a lead pencil, using the 
imagination to guide one swiftly and safe- 
ly across the blue stretches of big water. 
It is quite another to face waves many 
times higher than one’s head, as they roll 
up unexpectedly. Yet those who win 
through being smiled upon by Lady Luck 
and a kind Providence almost invariably 
boast of the voyage and declare they will 
dare yet greater odds in later seasons. 


INSIDE THE LAZARETTE 


How about planning for a paint job 
on the inside of that lazarette? You 
surely have at least one locker aboard 
where there isn’t a light and which would 
be ever so much better if only it had a 
coat or two of white or light grey paint 











Another use of a cruiser—trapshooting 
over the open water. Try it! 





on it. Now is a good time to do it. You 
have surely cleared out all the lockers, 
and aired them. Well, wipe them out and 
give them the paint job you’ve promised 
them for years. Then, with a flashlight, 
you can find anything in them you want 
—anything that is there. This is a small 
Matter, but it marks the finished and 
well-kept boat. 

ou may laugh if you want to, but I 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Millions of gallons of rare whiskies ... more than three generations 
of distilling and blending skill...Treasure and Tradition. 

That is the happy combination that makes Seagram’s Crown r 
Whiskies “America’s Favorites”... that gives “V.O.” the distinc- 
tive taste that has made it America’s fastest-selling bonded whiskey. 
The Seagram Treasure, the Seagram Tradition assure for years to 
come the continuing, unvarying quality of these finer whiskies. 


Seagram's 
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Seagram-Distillers Corp. — Executive Offices: New York 
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SEAGRAM’S “V. O.” SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN Pa 
Bottled in Bond under Matchlessly blended % 
Canadian Govern- the Seagram way. Full EE 
ment supervision. 90 proof, rich — yet 4 
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INCE before the depression the 

outboard motor has been taking 
sportsmen here, there and every. 
where and, more important—bring. 
ing them back. The truly remarkable 
mechanical improvements of the 
1936 models make this aid to loco. 

motion practically indispensable 


Three beauties 


Left—The Elto Ace which delivers 14 N.O.A. cer- 
tified brake horse-power and weighs 224 pounds. 


hice a 











From Canada to the Gulf 


Right—An_ Evinrude Lightfour Imperial 
weighs 59 pounds but gives 9.2 N.O.A. certi- 
fied brake horse-power at 4000 r.p.m. 





There before the flight 


Left—At 24%, pounds, the 

Johnson Sea Horse, Model 100, 

delivers 1.7 N.O.A. certified 

brake horse-power at 3300 
r.p.m. 


Outboard and overboard 
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LMOST every well-equipped 
sportsman needs one, 
whether he be interested in 
fresh-or salt-water Sishing,duck 
shooting or just plain water 
cruising. Why not hasten your 
arrival at that favorite spot and 
enjoy more hours of sport? 


Having fun 


Right—This Neptune Junior Twin has 4 horse- 
power at full throttle and scales at 40 pounds. 


Camping 


Left—The 100 % silent new Bendix electric out- 

board motor which weighs 18 pounds and de- 

rives its power from a 100 ampere-hour storage 
battery. 








Bringing home 
the bacon 


Right — The Thor 
twin produces 5 h.p. 
and weighs 45 pounds. 


Trucking in 





Nineisy ’ 


{j) 








Sport FiSsHING CRUISER 


A hit at the Motor Boat Show .. . and the last 
word in cruisers for off-shore fishing! The 
Elco Angler is a husky, twin-screw 38-footer, 
with special fishing equipment to delight vet- 
erans of the sport—harpooner’s pulpit, crow’s 
nest, swivel fishing chairs aft, built-in fish 
and bait boxes, etc. She sleeps 6 to 8 in 
comfort, and is available with either gasoline 
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paint my bilge too every spring. You have 
no idea how nice it looks all year. You can 
argue pro and con as to whether painting 
the bilge does the boat any great good 
or not. I don’t care, personally. I like to 
look down into a clean one. 

My motor does not leak oil—or does 
leak oil the minimum, we'll say. And I 
keep an absorbent cloth down there to 
which the oil clings as it floats about on 
the very little water I allow to stay 


| there. Then, once in a while, I throw out 


the cloths and replace them with fresh 


| ones. Call it old-maidish if you want to— 


it’s not going to bother me a bit. Care like 
that all over is mighty good for a boat. 
She usually runs. You'd be surprised with 
what regularity a well kept and well cared 
for boat performs. 


TINKERING WITH THE 
CARBURETOR 


convenient or an actual necessity, boats 
and engines of these classes will be every- 
where. 

Canoes in all models and sizes—double. 
enders and square sterns, for paddle and 
outboard motor, seaskiffs, river skiffs 
rowboats adaptable to either oars or oyt- 
board engines, folding boats which cap 
be carried on the running-board of a car, 
rigid models which will have to be strap. 
ped on top or towed on a trailer, gadgets 
for doing either—all types of boats for 
sportsmen engaged in other than unalloyed 
boating, together with all the latest acces- 
sories for them, will be shown and demon- 
strated in profusion. 

There will also be outboard motors oj 
all sizes and power, from the tiny single. 
cylinder units weighing and costing little 
to the big engines which will drive a whole 
fleet of heavily laden boats enroute to some 
distant camping site—electric — outboard 
motors, too—an array such as the sports- 
man seldom views at one and the same 
time. 


or Diesel power. NE of the heritages from earlier days 


of motor boating is the tendency of 
the boat owner to tinker with his motor. 
While it is true that the conditions under 
which a marine motor does its work are 
more trying than are those of the auto- 
mobile engine ashore, it is, in reality, as 
well designed and constructed for the work 
it has to do. Dampness of the air in a boat 
and the tendency to a lower temperature 
may make a marine motor a bit more diffi- 
cult to start, but this is no reason why the 
operator should swoop down on the carbu- 
retor and begin to change the mixture at 
the needle valve. 

If the boat is well equipped, there is a 
choke button in the instrument board. And 
if not, the operator should get an exact 
adjustment of the needle valve for start- 
ing and return it to its former position as 
soon as possible when the engine is warmed 
up and will run on a leaner mixture. This 
does not mean that he should continue to 
experiment with it in the effort to save 
himself a cupful of fuel at the expense of 
power and engine reliability. If one does 
not have any experience in carburetors, he 
should get a mechanic to adjust it and 
show him just what adjustment he should 
make for starting. Specific instructions on 
this are a part of efficient motor-boat 
operation. 

Also, he should not attack the carburetor 
when his engine seems to have lost its 
power. The chances are ten to one that 
the loss of power is due to a clog in the 
fuel line, reducing the flow of fuel to the 
carburetor and weakening the mixture. If 
he cannot get to the trouble in the fuel 
line, then a careful opening of the choke or 
needle valve to make up for the reduced 
pressure is justified as an emergency 
measure. To operate the motor with too 
rich a mixture can do vital harm to it, as 
most boatmen know, because the too-rich 
mixture tends to cut the oil film from the 
cylinder walls and scoring of a cylinder 
may occur. Also the gasoline condenses 
and may trickle down past the rings, cut- 
ting the oil from them, into the base where 
it dilutes the oil flowing to all parts of the 
motor, reducing its lubricating qualities in 
proportion. A good rule is: Don’t tinker 
with the carburetor. 


You'd better come—you’ll be sure to get 
a lot of new ideas! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SINGLE VERSUS TWIN SCREW 


Elco offers similar fishing gear and a wide 
choice of arrangements on all its 1936 models 

from the popular Cruisette 32 to the 48-foot 
Motor Yacht. Write for illustrated catalogues 
and prices 


PORT ELCO 


123 E. 46 St. (at Park Ave.) 
New York City 
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To settle an argument, will you please tell me 
which boat is the more efficient—a single-screw 
boat or one with twin-screw installation, the sin- 
gle-engine boat having 40 horse power and the 
twin-screw boat two 20-horse-power motors? Both 
hulls are the same in lines and weight. 

3EORGE M. Hicerns, 





Plant: THE ELCO WORKS, 
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Ans.—In general, a single-engine boat equal 
in horse power to that of a twin-engine boat will 
be faster. This is especially true in high-speed 
boats, as the twin-screw boat suffers from the 
water resistance to its two shafts, struts and pro 
peller hubs. When slower speeds and less pro 
portionate power are considered, these advan 
tages of the single-screw boat diminish, but the 
fact still remains that a twin-screw boat must dis- 
turb the water in two places instead of one. 

The twin-screw boat is far more easily manew 
vered in small space than is a single-screw boat, 
as one motor can be opened up, the other retarded 
or reversed and the boat spun about in its ow 
length. In fuel consumption, provided the two 
20-horse-power motors turn the same revolutions 
per minute as the 40-horse-power motors, there 
will be little appreciable difference, all other things 
being equal. The difference ought to be in favor 
of the single engine which would be moving only 
one set of reciprocating parts, thus having a bit 
more power or the same power for a bit 
fuel—as you please. It is all theoretical, a 
best. One naval architect once told me he held 
that, in general, a twin-screw installation is about 
7% less efficient than a_ single-screw, but kh 
didn’t specify the type of boat or the speed. 

Moror Boat Eprtor. 
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An Old Town Boat is the shortest distance not be as 

to the best fishing. It’s fast. It’s steady and 
_sturdy. Open sporting boats are made of 
tough wooden planking... reinforced where 
the strain comes... sheathed with tough, 
water-tight canvas. Never spring, shrink 
or swell. Never need calking. Always ready 
for fishing and fun. 

Have a look at the many models, illus- 
trated in the free catalog. Prices begin at 
$68. Small boats for sportsmen, big fast all- 
wood models for family use. Dinghies and 
rowboats. All kinds of canoes. Write today. 
Old Town Canoe Company, 213 Middle St., 
Old Town, Maine. 


LOADING A ROW BOAT 


Just how much weight can one put into a flat 
bottom row-boat of ordinary size, about 12 fed 
in length, beam proportional? I want one for 
fishing which will hold three persons, none o 
them weighing over 150 pounds each, but I would 
like to have a margin of safety so that I can tale 
a heavier person without undue hazard. Can you 
give me some information on this? cel. y 
Maurice A, Renard , 

Ans.—It is obviously impossible to state det 
nitely as to just the number of pounds any boat 
of any size will carry safely, as there are seve 
factors which affect the situation and these att 
variable. The question of weight disposition 5 
one of them. When the weight is placed low 1m 
boat (the best place is on the bottom itself, 
maximum stability), the boat behaves better thi 
with weight high. Also, the bulk of the weight 
should be concentrated amidships and what 
is in the stern should be somewhat greater that 
in the bow, as the bow should be up a bit to msur 
easy steering and to make the boat sufficiently 
buoyant to ride whatever waves it may encounter. 

Water conditions also affect the seaworthines: 
of a boat when loaded. On a calm inland lake 
small area, or on a narrow meandering river & 
disturbed by strong winds or currents, a boat mY 
be loaded more heavily with safety than 
operated on broad waters subject to 
squalls, choppy waves and swift currents. 7 
you become familiar with the boat, you can a 
easily when it is overloaded by the lugginess 
which it responds to your oars or rudder. pee 

Overloading a small boat is about t 
thing one can do, as the boat’s natural buoyaill 
is decreased and its maneuverability likewis © 
duced in proportion to the overloading. 
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PIONEER NON-SINKABLE BOATS 


Absolutely Safe 
No Work, Upkeep 
or Worry. 
Pioneer Boats are 
Always Ready to Use 
Pioneer has 4 boat for every need, 
12 Models in 34 Sizes 
ROWBOATS—SAILBOATS—FISHING BOATS 
HUNTING BOATS—OUTBOARKD MOTOR BOATS 


Pioneer Boats are used by leading Summer Camps 
Low in Price—High in Quality 


Write TODAY for PIONEER'S Yardstick-of-Value Catalog 


PIONEER MFG. CO. 308 Perry Street 


Middlebury, Indiana 


THE SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


EAR ye! Hear ye! Canoeists and out- 
boarders! The clans will gather this 

year at New York where the National 
Sportsman’s Show in Grand Central 
Palace opens on the day that makes this 
leap year—February 29th—and continues 
through March 7th. Because there are so 
many jaunts into the wilds on which a 
canoe or outboard craft is either highly 
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water—which is usually worse to encounter be- 
cause it seldom occurs or is unexpected—such a 
condition can mean serious consequences. Yet, 
no one not present at the time can tell you the 
jogical limit of weight-carrying for a boat, unless, 
perhaps, on absolutely calm water that is guar- 
anteed to remain so throughout the journey— | 
which is, in itself, an impossibility. : 

Many demonstrations of buoyancy of different 
models have been made by builders, but these can- 
not be taken as criterions because they are alw ays 
extreme cases. I know of one such demonstration 
with a 10-foot row boat which carried five men 
whose total weight was 988 pounds! Of course, 
the weight, great as it was, was carefully placed, 
but no doubt the boat barely remained afloat under 
such a load. The free-board—the side of the boat 
_was probably submerged to such an extent that 
the water nearly reached the gunwale. | 

I think that a 12-foot row-boat, flat-bottom de- 
sign, as we usually understand this term, will 
easily answer your purposes, provided you use | 
it on reasonably calm water. Any row-boat—any 
small boat—in a bad squall is dangerous, al- 
though when the limitations due to size are reas- 
onably considered, no mishap occurs, Boating is 
one of the safest of all outdoor sports, despite the 
fact that many persons entirely ignorant of the 
fundamental and obvious facts about boats use 
them so extensively. Motor Boat Epitor, 


aegis Hail the New Clipper! *] 270 


When putting out two anchors in a blow, how bad bad 
far apart should they be placed? I used to think rien Oo is ermen afloat at fastens. Spunteed 
that the farther apart I place them the better, even accessory group iti 


up to the point at which the two lines from the 








how cleats would form an angle of 90 degrees. A sensational new boat—the lowest motor, with speed of 18 m. p.h. Toi- 
Then I found out different, with the anchors in ticed, highest quality, strongest and let, refrigerator, stove and sink, are 
just about this position. I reduced the angle and ee cruiser of its length ever offered. included in standard accessory group. 
ST a, ant Sat cate, unssety. 1 hove Ideal for fishing, cruising, exploring on Just the cruiser you have always hoped 
since tried out with anchors only about a few de &) &, €xp & . : : 
grees apart and this was not satisfactory, What oceans, Great Lakes, rivers (wherever someone would build. Send for illus- 
would you say is the best angle for the two lines? there’s twenty inches of water). Big, trated folder of the new Chris-Craft 
vuneenies: Ei. Deane. roomy, full sized, 24 fc. long, beam in Clipper; also complete data on the 
Axns—I have been through the same diffi- excess of 8 ft., 4 berths, galley, coilet new Chris-Craft runabouts, cruisers, 
culties as you recount. My experience is that compartment, 55h. p. rubber mounted utilicy boats priced from $695. 


when the lines at the bow cleats form an angle of 
about 30 to 45 degrees, I get the best results. I 


have never a any scientific data on this. Per- Chris-Craft Corp. e Direct Factory Branch 
haps some mathematician can tell us exactly, but . 

for practical purposes, I confine myself to the 1003 Detroit Road = 221 Park Ave. at 45th 
above method. Motor Boat Epirtor. St., New York City 


Algonac, Michigan 


GET A NEW ONE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


I have been looking at a boat for sale on the | _S 
used market. A friend tells me that the keel is 
soft and that it would have to be renewed if I 
bought it. However, the boat is for sale so cheap- 
ly that I can not resist it. Would replacing the 
keel be a difficult job? The boat is a 30-foot 
cruiser, and is otherwise in good condition. 

ALEXANDER RENNERT, 
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Ans.—To replace a keel in a cruiser is a most 
lificult job—one which no amateur should under- 
take. To have a shipwright do it for you would 
cost a great deal of money, and the result may 
not be as satisfactory as you wish. When the keel 
is bad, you can rest assured there are other parts 
in bad shape, too; only you and your friend 
haven’t found them yet. rs 
_ It is a hazardous game to buy a second-hand strong and durable. Many color combina 
boat, unless you know its history. A so-called 
xcond-hand boat is usually about tenth-hand, at | Rowboats 
ry — it takes a good judge of boats to detect os 
al the things that can be wrong with one which and up . 

a veteran boat-owner has been fixing up to sell. | Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 

It is far better to buy a new boat, if possible, | PM°e* 
and if you have to buy on the used market, buy Out- 
me from a dependable dealer in boats whom you | beard 
can hold responsible. And if you do buy a used Boats 
mat, get a good boat judge and a good mechanic $42 
to check both hull and engine, regardless of the | and up 
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slatements of the seller, especially if he is a pri- | ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH : ‘ 8 
vate individual. But don’t buy any boat with a SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- | 50 
lad keel, whatever you do. } FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. rh tel & ’ Regie 
Moror Boat Eprror, | 
| SAIL BOATS Senco 
| Today’s five most popular 
ABOUT DINGHIES models at money-saving prices ce 
What type of dinghy do you recommend? Is a | HT eg ay ee se 
— dinghy as handy as -~ ge a flat 16 ft. COMET “i $238 
- Ms want to tow it after my little cruiser e ee 
#not over 10 miles per hour. 18 ft. SEAGULL . . $34 
Rareu E, Tucker, jr. These boats are complete, with 


sail, mast and rigging at prices 
Ays—I think a flat-bottom dinghy tows best, eeatenohaniantet 

‘pecially when hitched close to the stern tran CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
wm so that it rides on only a small part of the Please state the kind of boat you areinterestedin (8@ 
mat. In this position the line is too short to| FROMPSONM BaAOe. won ca co. ne 

st into the propeller when you slow down, and Lb ge | at BROS. ‘ BOAT mre. Ce. asy sting 
aay flat bottom of the dinghy causes it to PESHTIGO, wis. Either Place CORTLAND. ILY. Trolling Speed Cooling ' . 


= and with relatively little pull back- 
%& STAR METAL BOATS -— 








Ructedseis 


See the 1936 THOR Before 
You Buy r re 


Round-bottom dinghies, especially of the lap- 
Stake variety, are light and good for use when at 
‘chor, but they are usually carried aboard on 
avs or otherwise. Because of their underbody 
feu” on, 3 run | ot to ose Py? or 
> when being towed at the end of a line, ° 
iad they may fill with water from rolling if A complete line of 
“ely hitched to the stern, when the water is | well built metal 
Tough, Motor Boat Epiror. | TOoWboats and out- 


(CATALOG ~—=— +S 
free! \- <a 


On =e = +E = 5-8 R= & 


board motor boats. Better |g Pat, 8 On Om MOR 2 En. Ome OF @) 
quality at lower prices. STAR TANK AND BOAT | i7Je)--7 Lada eee ef e221 es en 
COMPANY, Dept. F.—N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. 
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THE ‘'46°° SPORT CRUISER IS THE LAST WORD IN A FISHING 


@ If you’ve dreamed half your life of someday having 
your own fishing cruiser, make it this year! Prices have 
never been so low for such remarkable values as you'll 
find in the 1936 series of Matthews Stock Cruisers—20 
models in big, husky 38, 46 and 50-footers. A number 
of these models are especially adapted to fishing. 

Matthews designers and builders themselves have had years of deep- 
sea fishing experience. That’s why so many innovations in special fishing 
equipment have been introduced and perfected by Matthews. 


Matthews Stock Cruisers have attained an enviable reputation every- 
where for inherent ability and seaworthiness in heavy weather. There is 
a model to suit your cruising requirements. 


Write today for catalog of “ America’s Finest Cruisers” 


the MATTHEWS co. 


320 Bay Side - Port Clinton, Ohio 











AND GET ’EM IN COMFORT 
IN A HUSKY MATTHEWS... 


The “46” Sport Cruiser, | 
shown above, has in- 
stalled a pair of 6 | 
Matthews fishing chairs, 
fish box, live bait well, 
bowsprit, tackle racks, 
and many other special 
features. The bridge can 
be enclosed and screened 
as shown for utmost com- 
fort. Speeds to 33 miles 

rhouravailable. Gaso- 
ine or Diesel engines. 
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built boats at remarkable low 
prices. Made of toughest galva- 
nized copper bearing steel. Wood 
gun-wales. Heavy transoms for out- 


in case of upset. Real wave riders; 
to handle. 


ready for use. 


—knockabouts for fishermen 
parks and resorts, 
(Dealers wanted 
COLUMBIAN 

1509 West 12th Street 
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Lightweight, durable, carefully we | 





board motors. All boats have two or more 

built-in air chambers for extra buoyancy 4 
easy 

Never leak or warp. Always 


Write For Free Boat Booklet with descrip- 
tion and prices of Columbian’s complete line of metal boats 
lightweight livery boats for 
heavy duty craft for outboard motors. 
who can develop volume sales) 
TANK CO a 
Kansas City, Missouri 


9 HOURS TO BUILD NEW 


SMANS 
BOAT ! 


For FISHING 
CAMPING 
HUNTING 
SAILING 


and ease 

priecs! "t deny 

. Rush 10c for Catalog, 
Kit—i/ you hurry! 
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e INVADING THE SANCTUARIES 
(Continued from page 15) 


fires may develop into dreadful life. 
destroying conflagrations. But wherever | 
have examined this situation at first hand 
my conclusions have filled me with mis. 
givings. 

I know a community with a very fine 
though inadequate, supply of mountain 
water. The stream supplying the reseryoir 
runs for four miles through a wooded yal. 
ley that is utterly wild. What that com. 
munity really needs is an auxiliary dam, 
in order that these two thousand people 
may have an ample supply of perfect 
water. 











use in 5 minutes, or less 


| 
| Used by Government Engineers on T. 


draft Utility-Fish boat with inboard 








‘ 








Also new 1936 solid built cypress row ft 





Built by experts since 1890—for ftishermen—tourists—cot- 
tage owners and general usage. Portable folding canvas or 
plywood models. Light, safe, durable, snagproof and leak- 
proof. Carry on shoulder or running board. Set up ready for 
Suitable for outboard motors. 






V. A. work. 





engine. 


Write for FREE literature and MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The Acme Boat Company, 3! Spruce St., Miamisburg, Ohio 










; and shallow | 


But no. Instead of building a dam, the 
| CCC workers are building a fine road that 
parallels the water-supply stream through- 
out its course. 

| That wild, sweet valley is already be. 
| coming the haunt of campers, hikers, fish- 
|ermen and picnickers. The game, that 
formerly loved it because of its shadowy 
seclusion, has left for parts unknown, As 
to the change in the character of the water, 
any one interested in sanitation knows that 
it is bad news to have a public road mp 
for miles within a few feet of a stream 
that fills a drinking reservoir; and in this 
case the road is conveniently elevated just 
above the brink of the stream, in order, 
apparently, that the stream may receive 
the full benefit of the pollution incident to 
all highways. 

This is an example of the misdirected 
energy of much of this Government work 
Naturally, there is nothing personal in my 
feeling toward any of these workers or 
those who direct them; but somebody is 
blundering, and before it is too late some- 
thing should be done about it. At the risk 
of being brought on the carpet, I register 
this sincere protest. 

For some years the CCC workers ata 
|camp some twenty-five miles from my 
| plantation in South Carolina have been of 
| inestimable benefit to me in putting out 

incipient forest blazes. Without their help 
I should have suffered heavy loss. But 
their access to my place was not due t 
any road they had built. 

Over a period of about fifteen months! 
| kept a record of the forest fires which 
| occurred in my neighborhood: that is, « 








N the next issue Gordon Mac- 

Quarrie has a fishing story en- 
titled “THE QUEST OF THE 
LUKE-WARM BEER.” It has 
very little to do with beer anda 
lot about trout. 





— 








my own and on adjoining plantations 
There were seventeen fires. All of then 
were put out before they had done a 
especial damage. ; 

The important fact to be considered § 
that sixteen of the seventeen fires startet 
along the highway. In other words, ® 
natural place for a fire to start 1s along é 
road. Hence, the more roads the more ire, 
for roads attract travelers, and travel 
smoke. To construct a road into the heat 
of a game sanctuary in order to be abk 
to get there one, two or ten years hence. 
in case of a possible fire, caused pr , 
because some one had thrown away’ 
lighted match beside that very road, W 4 
had been made for him to travel to m* 
it easier to set the woods afire, seems © 
me, old-fashioned as I am, to savor of what 
we used to call folly. 

Well, you may say, 
had to be found for these men. If en 
so smart as to criticize what they rd 
ing, what would you suggest? My 
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suggestion would be to build roads where 
they are needed, and are a certain blessing. 
Improve water supplies. But stay out of 
the game haunts; or, if they are entered, | 
let it be for some sensible purpose. By | 
that, I mean for some purpose that will 
attract game, put it at its ease, and there- | 
fore increase it, so that the fine army of | 
true sportsmen, without which this or any 
country would be an infinitely poorer place, 
may enjoy the fruits of their manly toil 
and their wildwood strategy. 

And how can the wilderness be improved | 


for game | 4 ‘ ‘ 
Why, game nature is not unlike human AS YOURE SO INTERESTED IN RIPES, LAD, I'L 
nature in its fundamental requirements. | SHOW YOU SOME OF THE RARER ONES IN 

F: | KCOLLECTION. IT BEATS ALL HOW MANY KINOS 
OF MATERIAL PIPES WERE MADE OF! 

| JALMOST EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF 



















A PIPE OF WAR, TOO.~ AND HERES A 
BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE — BOWL ANO AXE- 
BLADE MADE OF DARK STONE, RUDELY 
ENGRAVED — ON THE RIGHT AND LEFT 
ARE TWO BEARS) THE WOOD STEM 
IS CARVED IN A FLORAL PATTERN 











AND HERES AN ODD PIPE — A THIS PREHISTORIC MEXICAN PIPE OF TERRY 
CAPITAL EXAMPLE OF THE SKILL COTTA IS FULL OF CHARACTER NOTICE 
AND HUMOR OF THE ESKIMOS —— THE EXPRESSION OF THE FULL FACE 
ITS MADE OF WHALEGONE, AND LOOKING AT US OUT OF THE AGES! IT 
THE ANIMALS ON THE STEM ARE SEEMS TO BE ASKING A QUESTION 
CARVED IN ONE PIECE WITH THE IF IT'S A QUESTION OF TOBACCO, WE 
PIPE _.. PIPES LIKE THESE WERE 
ALSO MADE BY THE ANCIENT 
ASIATIC RUSSIANS 











On finding a fawn the inexperienced CCC | 
worker brings it into camp, thinking the | 
mother has deserted it—and the fawn dies | 


lt wants food and shelter. It needs a fresh , the! 
md constant water supply. I examined $L/ 
me auxiliary game reserve of seventeen | L £L — 
undred acres that had on it not a drop | - nan te ee 


t water, and very little food. Springs | nm 
amd streams wuld be eek Where MEN, SHAKE HANDS WITH SMOKIN’ AT ITS BEST! 














the pines and hemlocks and other ever- 
greens have been cut for timber, similar | 
tees should be planted. And hackberry 
bushes, sumac, teaberries, wild grapes, and 
ither shrubs and vines that bear fruits 
lished by both game birds and game 
ammals could be planted. 

A true sanctuary ought to be a place 
which game never has to leave, for it 
should supply everything that these wild 
tings want. And their nature is such that 
“ey must have quiet, as well as food and 
innk and shelter. 
_ The incontinent intrusion of man always 
as its fatal effect on wild game, which 
will not appreciate why a public road is 
‘eng built into the dim wilderness where- | # 
Malone it finds rest. This intrusion has | % 
utonly the effect of disquieting individu- | 
as, always living. in dread for the safety | 
their lives, but I have known it to have 
‘direct bearing on their natural inclina- | 
‘on to mate; and wherever that is the 
“e, a race is liable to perish. Let the wild 
wtgs have what they most enjoy, and 

) will stay with us; but turn our game 
‘uttuaries into zoos, and our great heri- 
8 of the wilderness is in peril. 


ALBERT: 


ticles into your pipe—and play a match across — 


Tamp the golden-brown, fragrant P. A. par- 


the bow]! That’s solid comfort! For you’re 
smoking mild, choice tobacco—‘‘crimp-cut”’ 
for cool smoking—its natural mellowness 


enhanced by the special P. A. “‘anti-bite”’ 


process. Note the offer below. Prince Albert 





is great for roll-your-own cigarettes too! 












OUR OFFER TO PIPE SMOKERS 
Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
p R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THE NATIONAL & 
JOY SMOKE! | 
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50 sires 


fragrant tobacco 
in every 2-oz. tin 
of Prince Albert. 
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Winners in the 1935 Prize Fishing Contest 


By Seth Briggs 


UST a quarter of a century of the 
famous Fretp & STREAM Annual Prize 
Fishing Contests have rolled by and 
once more it becomes our pleasant 
duty to walk up (in spirit, at least) to 
those of you who distinguished yourselves 
last year by catching some of those big 
ones that are usually supposed to get away. 
It’s a sure bet that the drab-looking speci- 
inen depicted on this page did not win a 
prize in our 1935 Contest. 
While we have some 
magnificent fish to tell 
you about, no new 
world’s records were es- 
tablished, though a few 
of the entries came pret- 
ty close to doing it. 
As was the case last 
year, we are publishing 
in this issue only a par- 


ing the second-prize winner—a 914 -pound- 
er. Michigan, however, is the state that 
has produced most of the big fellows in 
recent years. 

One of the largest lake trout ever en- 
tered in our Contests won First Prize last 
year—a 43-pounder! And it’s another 
Michigan fish, too. The Lake State seems 
to be doing pretty well so far. 

Now we hop down to North Carolina, 
from whence came the first-prize small- 





GOT AWAY 


Ontario, and I’m glad to see Wisconsin 
get a break. You'll note, however, that all 
of the other prize winners came from 
Ontario. And let’s not forget Norman 
Bruce, a handicapped lad, age 9 years, 
who has to wear braces, but who won the 
Junior Prize in this Class with a 344% 
pound muskie. What a fish! And whata 
bunch of short sports we would be if we 
didn’t stand up and give him a cheer! 
Wisconsin also accounted for the First- 
Prize great northern 
pike—a 30-pounder, 
Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan! Better make your 





AUGUST 5th 
HUDSON BAY 














GOT AWAY 
JULY 12th 
GULF OF MEX 


dates for next year, 
boys! 











GOT AWAY 





tial list of the winners. 
The balance, which in- 
cludes all of the fresh- 





GOT AWAY 
JULY 7th 
CAPE COD 


SEPT. 4th 
LAKE ERIE 

















‘water classes and divi- 
sions that did not close 
until January 1, and all 
of the salt-water classes, 
will be published, respec- 
tively, in the April and 
May issues. 

As has always been 
customary, we begin our 
list with that great 
American—the brook 
trout. The Moise River 
in Quebec produced most 
of the prize brookies in 
1935—and one of our 
former prize winners, 
C. L. Amos, and family, 
took most of the honors 
in that Class. And he doesn’t fool with ’em 
either—a 10-pounder taking First Prize. 
Only one other brook trout as big as this 
has been entered in the last five years. 

The brown trout didn’t do so well last 
year, though an 11'%4-pounder is not to be 
sneezed at, now or at any other time. He 
came from Montana, though a couple of 
nice ones, including a 10-pounder, hailed 
from New York State. 

The entries in the Eastern Division of 
the Rainbow-Steelhead Class just about 
held their own. A 14-pounder from the 
Muskegon River of Michigan took first 
honors, but here, again, New York came 
in for a fair share of the glory by produc- 


And wait a minute— 
Wisconsin’s sister state, 
Minnesota, gives us a 
1414-pound wall-eyed 
pike—top fish in that 
Class. This is one of the 
finest walleyes we've 





Portrait of a gentleman who failed to win a prize in the Field & Stream 


Prize Fishing Contest 


mouth black bass—a gorgeous fish weigh- 
ing 8 pounds 14 ounces, and the largest of 
its species that we have heard about in five 
or more years. 

In the Northern Division of the Large- 
Mouth Black Bass Class, Oregon pro- 
duced the top fish—a 10'%-pounder, caught 
by a 15-year-old boy who preferred to 
take his chance with the “regulars,” rather 
than with the Juniors—and I'll bet he’s 
not sorry either. 

The muskalonge certainly did them- 
selves proud in 1935—a 52-pounder from 
Wisconsin walking away with First Prize. 
Almost every year, the old rip-snorters 
have hailed from Lake of the Woods, 


heard about in years. 


O much for the high 

spots in the Classes 
and Divisions announced 
in this issue. A complete 
list of the winners 3 
tabulated on page 
Next month we will tel 
you about the _ boys 
who won prizes in the 
Western Divisionof 
the Rainbow-Steelhead 
Class and the Inter 
mediate, Southern and 
Florida Divisionsal 
the Large-Mouth Black 

3ass Class. 

Also, in the April issue will be pub 
lished the rules and conditions of the 1% 
Contest, beginning on April Ist. There ate 
going to be several important changes— 
so unless you are a subscriber, you 
better reserve your copy of Frew & 
STREAM right now. 

Our heartiest congratulations to the 
winners in the 1935 Contest! You have 
done a noble job and have given us sples- 
did cooperation. We appreciate it! To 
those of you who feel something like the 
fellow shown on this page, we offer ou 
sympathies and our sincere wishes 
better luck this year. Tight lines to 
(See page 58 for the list of prize cvinners) 
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If You Were Disabled Tomorrow— 
WHO would pay the bills? 


If you were the victim of an accident, would your income stop? 
Would your family have the financial worry of every-day expenses 
as well as doctor and medical bills? You never know when an acci- 
dent may befall you! Last year more than 36,000 
persons were killed by automobiles, a 
million or more injured! 






, 




















Be prepared—be protected with 

the remarkable POSTAL Acci- 
dent Policy which covers the 
common types of accidents 
that happen to motorists, pe- 
destrians, farmers— accidents 
as you go to and from your 
work and in your travels—in 
automobiles, buses, railroads, 
elevators—or injuries from 
cyclones, lightning. Can you 
afford not to protect yourself 
and your family? 
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Ja month disability 


-upto 1000 #: 
-up to i 


‘ts | No Medical Examination — No Agent! 


we ve More than 115,000 people throughout the United States are now protected with BA 
rs. the POSTAL Accident Policy. They pay LESS THAN A CENT A DAY— yet the 
high policy pays up to $100 2 month for 24 months for total disability—up to $1000 for 
: acidental death. This safe, reliable insurance—for persons from 10 to 70 years of age 
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anced provides Liberal Benefits for minor injuries such as dislocations, fractures, cuts, 
nplete sprains. You secure this policy direct by mail. You pay no agent’s commission. Postal 
ers is iso offers a special Old Age Policy for persons between the ages of 70 and 85. 
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ill tell e ee 

bes Men, Women, Children Eligible 

in the 

oi | SEND NO MONEY 

Intet- §§ Exumine this inexpensive POSTAL Accident Pol- 

ky in your own home—at your leisure on 10 days’ 

inspection. You are not obligated in any 


POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 Postal Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


ons of 


Black § way. If ws decide to keep it, send $3.50 fora Without charge or obligation, please send me your POSTAL Accident 
a yl s nt wage You a also receive Policy, which I may inspect for 10 days without any obligation 
1c 19% pany, Shich sou mae ak a oe whatsoever. I certify that I am in good health and neither mentally 
ere aft own satisfaction. Fill out cauea— mail iow. i oe Many Canis say Saye 
inges— omorrow may be too late! 
ou had | Name Age — 


)& CASUALTY j°’ = 
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WHEN THE TROUT | 
SEASON OPENS D7, 


By Robert Page Lincoln 






“-LADDIES ARE 





HE statement has frequently been 

made that very few trout are taken at 
the time Opening Day rolls around in 
many states, and to a large extent this is 
true. That the trout are impervious to | 
capture at this time is, however, some- | 
thing that is not proved by the facts in the 
case. In this respect I may say that, where- 
as book after book has been put forth tell- 





DEPENDABLE 


Gladding Lines are absolutely dependable because they 












ing the angler how to take trout by means. @re expertly made from the finest quality materials. Even 

of the artificial fly, data on the methods of | ynder the most unusual conditions, they will give highly 

trout fishing before the insects are flitting ° . . 2 ‘ 2 z b 

over the stream, or even breaking case on satisfactory service. Don't ruin an entire fishing trip y 

ieee. have heen exceedingly scasce.| Sai cheap, ordinary lines. Pay a few cents more and get 
subject Nas seidom been approachec “te a 

any save a desultory fashion, with the in-| the best — and Gladding's "G"-laddies are always the best. 








evitable conclusion on the part of the} 
reader that the writer is apologizing for | 
thus breaking into print with his hints, | 
kinks and methods. This in spite of the 
fact that trout fishing with live bait is 
commonly practiced and can surely be 
typified as a justifiable means toward an 
end when all other avenues to successful 
angling are closed. 

If bait fishing for trout is worth having 
in one’s bag of tricks, it is worth looking 
into more thoroughly than has generally 
been the case. Obviously, the methods used 
must take several things into considera- 
tion. The streams are mostly high, muddy 
and roily early in the season. Looking | 
over the situation, one usually asks him- | 
self: Is it possible to take trout in water | 
like that? Also, where would I look for 
fish when water is at this stage? These | 
are questions of considerable importance. | 

First, take the proposition of worms: 
Should you glance into the bait box fast- 
ened to the belt of the spring trouter, what 
would you find? Most likely, many bedrag- | 
gled, earth-filled, drab and dank worms, 
very nearly inanimate—such is the inertia | 
that possesses them at this time of the year. 
Taken from the soil, they are exceedingly | 
fragile of skin and break under the least 
provocation. Thus the fisherman is con- 
stantly changing his bait! The least flick 
of the bait out into the stream is sufficient 
to break it off. 


“VM THE BEST IN THE WORLD” 
says INVINCIBLE "G"'~ LADDIE 


For nearly 40 years INVINCIBLE has been the 
standard casting line of the world. In fact, it 
is the original black waterproof silk casting line. 
Leading tackle dealers all recommend it; experi- 
enced fishermen everywhere depend on it. Each 
year its popularity continues to grow. If you 
want the best casting line, ask for Gladding's 
INVINCIBLE and you'll have the finest line it is 
possible to obtain. 





“I’M THE WORKS” 
says OTSELIC "G"+ LADDIE 


The OTSELIC is the only proved and tested 
all-purpose silk fishing line. Made with an exclu- 
sive Gladding finish, it is the one line that is 
equally satisfactory when used for fly casting, bait 
casting, trolling, skittering, still fishing, etc. Once 
you have used the OTSELIC, you will agree with 
the "G"-laddie when he claims, “I'm the works.” 


i Portanxe take, 


ke Metonga, VVIs. 
igh Lake, Wis. 


Grane 


24 oz. 


RICHARDG.) vii, ccecuke 


LOYD. . 





Worms are often hard to get around 
the time of opening day. If you have ac- 





















| “I’M PERFECT”’ 
| says DONEGAL "G"'~ LADDIE 


Salt water fishermen who must depend on their 
fishing lines for their living generally select 
DONEGAL. They must have a perfect line — 
one that will give long, hard service - and 
DONEGAL is that line. It is the most perfect 
genuine, Cuttyhunk twisted linen line made. If it 
satisfies the commercial salt water fisherman, cer- 
tainly it will stand up as a sporting fishing line. 






Charles O. Hayford, Supt. of the N. J. 
Mate Fish Hatchery, shows you a sample 
of the trout he raises. Right behind him \y 


is Geo, C. Warren, President of the Board | amous \\ mation here regarding these and other famous 
2 f g 
of Fish and Game Commissioners \ 


; Gladding Lines, including BLUE RIBBON and 
tess to a greenhouse you are likely to find Fishing 


= rn SALINE. Write today for our complete catalog 
choice selection ready to be removed for Be oes H H 
‘xperimental purposes. First, the worm Lines Famous Fishing Lines by Gladding. 


ae go into a conditioning period, the 
object of which is to toughen its honorable | B r € & C N< 
ide. Go to a sandbank and, if possible, | oie i. oa D ») N G O., 
locate a stratum of fine sand. It must not be on i ae ih oe ae: N. Y 
“arse or gravelly, because the worm must | . 


re into it and fill up, thus scouring him- : 





Space does not permit giving complete infor- 
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BIG MOMENTS 
with Shakespeare Tackle 


®,..the first cast with 
my new Meter Reel was a 
big moment! It sure puts 
new fun in fishing. I'm 
casting 9 yards farther 
alreadyee.s 


This new and amazing Shakespeare Meter Reel, 
with 50 yds. of the new Magnificent line, brings 
you new fishing pleasure. . . . Here’s traditional 
Shakespeare “Built Like a Watch” quality with 
every dimension accurate to 1/1000 of an inch. 
Easy to operate. Uses 50 yds. any color high 
grade 14 or 18 Ib. test silk line. ® Outfit includes 
Meter Reel—50 yds. Magnificent Line—One Drop 
Oiler—Jeweler’s Screw Driver. Price $15.00. 


New FISHYLURES 


INTRODUCTORY OF FER— Amozing new 
“controlled-sction™’ bait made of Fishtex. 
1%" Flyred Lure $.15 
2%" Casting Lure $25 f 0 &35 


Limited one order to customer > fa 
© FREE Fishing Guide and Catalog 


Sirahospoare Company 


410 Pitcher St. Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Hildebrandt’s HINTS 


helped me get ’em 


SAN You, too, may have a FREE 
copy of my “Hints” .. . tells 
you about Hildebrandt flies and 
spinners for fly fishing, bait cast- 
ing, trolling, or still-fishing. 
Gives you a lot of hints about 
using baits for better luck in 
fishing, from folks who've been 
there. 








Don’t be without a copy of this 
bock . . . yours for the asking . . . Vil mail it 
FREE the day your request comes in. 


HILDEBRANODT 


LOGANSPORT 641 High St. INDIANA 
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self of the earth from which he has been 
sifting parasitic life. Place the sand in a 


box and moisten it. In the center of the 
sand, place a double handful of florist’s 
moss, obtainable at any flower store, or, 
if this is not to be had, seek out the 
regular woods’ moss, wash all dirt from it 
and use that. Place the worms in the 
midst of the sand and then let them shift 
for themselves. Immediately they will 
scour themselves and will find their way 
into the moss. You can use the sand only, 
but I have found the moss to be a distinct 
help. 

Three or four days after you have placed 
the worms in the sand-box, you will find 
that, instead of being dark and unsavory 
looking, they have changed to a light color, 
some of them even pink. Added to this, 
there will be noted a shrinkage in their 
size, and an activity, such as lashing out 
with their tail ends, that is good to behold. 
Every day they are kept in the sand-box 
their skins will toughen just that much 
more, until finally you will be able to ap- 
ply them to the hook and have them stay 
put under no little abuse. 

Worms kept in sand will become 
hungrier than seven bears coming out of 
wintry hibernation. If you will now take 
the yolks of several eggs and crumble 
them up with yellow corn-meal until the 
whole is very fine, you will have a food 
that no worm will turn down and which 
will give them added life and a bright 
color. Simply moisten the corn-meal-egg 
mixture, being sure to use plenty of it, and 
put your worms in it and see what happens. 
If you are able to buy a can of powdered 




















Man, How You Drag ‘Em In 


with the world’s only rotating bug 
lure. Wings actually flutter! You 
make it skim the water and struggle 
until even wise grandad bass, crap- 


pie, bluegill, trout, ete., strike for the 


Worden Spinning Fly 


Trout 30c, Bass 35¢ and 40c. If your 
dealer can’t supply, send $1 for assort- 
ed three flies and price list. 

WORDEN FLOATING SPINNER CO. 
Dept. A Granger, Washin 





(dehydrated) eggs, so much the better. 
| This egg powder mixed with the corn- 
meal is an answer to the problem in no 
little measure. You will, in the end, have 
|a worm that will tickle the fancy of any 
| trout that comes in contact with it. In fact, 
| it will produce trout for your creel, where 
the worm as it comes from the earth will 
| frequently fail. 

The theory of most bait fishermen is 
| that the larger the worm the more success- 
ful it will be in winning the eye and at- 
tention of the trout. Actually, the opposite 
is more nearly the truth. A medium-sized 
worm is more to be desired than one four 
or five inches in length. The smaller 
| worms, when given the sand-treatment, 
| are far more active than the larger ones 





Snel 
<— Split’ shot” 


<— Knol on end of snell 


Here’s a stunt that will save your leader 
—and maybe a fish 


and are more nearly the size of the food 
the trout are looking for. Added to this, 
such worms are more nearly of a size 
suitable for the small hook used in bait 
fishing, which should be approximately a 
No. 6 or 8. Most hooks used in bait fish- 
ing for trout are too large, not of the 
right shape, and often of poor quality. If 
you have never used the improved type of 
Model Perfect hook, with a long, needle- 
point barb, you have missed out on some- 
thing. Snelled hooks should not be coun- 
tenanced in bait fishing. They permit no 
freedom of the hook as apart from the stiff 
snell, 

It will be found that a tapered leader 
is excellent for bait fishing, although I am 
just one of a small minority who feels 





that way about it. The point or tip of this 
leader must be of gut that is soft and does 
not interfere with the free movement of the 
hook. Admittedly, one must use care jp 
landing a trout on a leader of this sort, 
but that is up to the fisherman. The 
thought should be kept in mind, however, 
that large trout are a possibility early ip 
the season, so one would do well to be 
prepared for eventualities. 

Bait fishing in the spring is a matter of 
getting down close to the bottom of the 
stream, for that is where the trout are 
and are usually utterly oblivious to what 
is going on in the upper world. Split shot 
of the BB type and somewhat larger, used 
according to the flow of the water, are 
almost a necessity. The usual procedure js 
to nip these split shot on to the leader 
with the teeth. This is a questionable 
thing to do, inasmuch as the gut is likely 
to be injured at the point where the shot 
are lodged. Once, on a stream flowing into 
Lake Superior, I hooked a rainbow trout 
which would probably have gone ten 
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Second hook fied here 





When you use strip bait or a minnow— 


try this 


pounds in weight. I would have succeeded 


in landing this fish save for the fact that 
a bruised place on the leader where | 
nipped on the shot with my teeth caused 
the leader to break at that point. Asa 


result of this episode with a truly large 


trout, I tried another method of attaching 
the split shot to the leader, whereby a 
piece of gut about six inches in length was 
permitted to stand out from the leader, 
much the same as a dropper snell. In fact, 
a trout leader with a snell tied on in the 
usual way is a recommendation. To the end 
of this dropper snell tie a knot, and to this 
snell nip on the number of shot you desire, 
The knot on the end prevents them from 
sliding off. This snell should be about a 
foot above the baited hook. The value of 
an arrangement of this sort is that the 
leader with lure on it need not be dropped 
down to the bottom of the stream. In fact 
the snell with the split shot on it will touch 
bottom and yet permit the lure to keep of 
the bottom. This method should be a boon 
to the bait fisherman who will freely admit 
that his greatest fear is getting the sinkers 
lodged on the bottom. 


HE value of the spinner in early 

spring fishing can hardly be denied 
The best size is the No. 2, oval type, pre- 
ferably gold-plated, although fishermen are 
divided in their preference as between the 
nickel-plated and gold spinners. The bare 
hook is attached to the shaft by the usual 
safety-pin device and to this the worm 
attached. In operation, the spinner with its 
bait is let down with the current to search 
out the deep places, spots around boulders 
and deep recesses in the pools. The twinkle 
of the spinner is an aid to attracting the 
attention of the trout, especially 1 
water is dingy or even roiled. 

Large brown trout and rainbows may 
be taken at this period by following the 
method just described, save that, m 
of a worm, the side of a shiner minnow 
is used, slitting it off close to the backbone 
and hooking it on at its tail end. +W 
hooks are a recommendation on a lure’ 
this sort, one slipped on first and tied 
after which the forward hook is appli 
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A Service to Our Readers 


department is the angler’s own for 
ae” gression of everything concern- 
ing fresh and salt water fish and fishing. 
New methods and kinks valuable to other 
fishermen are welcomed for publication. 
uestions will be answered when accom- 
Sled by a stamped, addressed envelope. 














The result is that the hook on the leader 
may be seated at the tip of the lure, and 
the end hook into the back part of. the 
shiner strip. Thus, when a trout strikes, 
the chances of a capture are increased 
many fold, whereas with one hook at the 
tip of the lure only, it may be torn off 
without contact with the tip hook. 

With the same double-hook arrange- 
ment, a minnow may be used. It should be 
about three inches in length, the hook on 
the leader proper being inserted in the 
lips of the minnow and the end hook just 
lightly in the skin in the back of the min- 
now. With the proper number of. split 
shot on the snell previously mentioned, 
this lure can be carried down deep in the 
pools to attract big trout. It is a deadly 
method and, I may say, one of the best I 
know for taking large brown trout. If the 
water is flowing fast, retrieve the lure and 
add more shot until just a sufficient num- 
ber are on to carry it down close to the 
bottom. Brown trout seek minnows to the | 
preference of all food in the early spring; | 
hence minnows are invaluable at this time. | 

Oddly enough, it will be found that let- 
ting out a long line downstream, permit- 
ting the lure to work in here and there, 
wherever it chooses to go, will net you | 
larger trout and more trout than will a} 
short line. Just why this is so I have never 
been able to figure out, but I have taken a 
fine creel of trout in early spring by this 
method, whereas my partner, working a 
short or close-in line, has taken but one 
or two fish. When I mention a long line, | 
I mean just that. To have a hundred feet | 
of line out is not too much. Just let the lure | 
sip down with the stream and work it 
along by twitching the rod-tip. There may 
hea vulnerable pool some fifty or more | 
feet below you. Time and again we have | 
experimented by fishing right on the brink | 
of the pool without success, but on the day 
the pool was kept at a distance and a long | 
line let down, a trout was almost sure to | 
be taken. 

It is highly possible that sounds are 
arried to the trout more readily than we 
realize. Thus, the scrapirig of hob nails 
m the rocks of the stream bottom, the 
sound of wading or the heavy tramping 
mm the stream bank is likely heard by the 
trout in no uncertain manner, and may be 
more pronounced during the early spring 
than at any other time. 

The lures and baits used in spring fishing 
ae not many, but they are important in 
Moportion to their scarcity. The worm, the | : 








Vv 
Head of worm pressed 
it on hook point | ches onban 


mountings, 


The author recommends that you put a 
worm on the hook in this fashion 


unnow and the minnow strip, all backed 
with a tiny spinner on a shaft, are 
‘aluable, but it must be remembered that 
nt smaller lures are not to be slighted. 
* You will scrape up a handful of the 





‘et undergo metamorphosis and become | 


RUE IEMPER 


“aves and debris on the bottom of a wood- 
aad stream, you will find a great number ISHING OOS 
i the “worms” or larval creepers that | 



















‘to POWER MASTER—a new TRUE TEMPER rod 
built to give greater distance and new ease in 
casting either light or heavy lures —in handlin 

the heaviest fresh water fish. Its steel cored double 
grip handle gives you a generous hand hold—its 
tubular tip of rapier steel, clock spring tempered 
and packed with power and action, reins in the 
fastest bass or hardest plunging musky. 

See this great new rod at your dealer’s store — 
it’s a fitting companion to the world famous 
TRUE TEMPER Toledo, “Rod of Champions.” 
The Professional, “lighter than wood with the 
strength of steel,” the Fly Rod and the other 
rods made by us—each supreme in its price class. 
Write us for descriptive catalog 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division Dept.F Geneva, Ohio 





free folding catalog TRUE TEMPER 
Tackle. Print name and address below and mail 
today. 


City & State 








HEXI-SUPER-CANE 


FY Mow 


If you want to become a good 
fly fisherman — begin by get- 
ting a good rod. 

There’s nothing like a Hexi- 
Super Cane Rod, There may 
be more expensive rods but 
none better. For Hexi-Super 
Caneis the finest Tonkin Cane 
aged and cured, then treated 
with a secret Chinese product. 
The“Davis” Hexi-Super Cane 
here illustrated is a dry fly 
rod of medium weight. Its ac- 
tion is in the tip. Made as a 
rod should be made. Perfectly 
balanced at 8} ft. it weighs 
5'2 oz. Other numbers in all 
styles, weights and lengths. 
Look for the name on the 
rod. Send 3c to cover postage 
for free booklet on H-I fish- 
ing tackle — for all kinds of 
fishing. Address Dept. A 
Horrocks-I[bbotson Company, 
Utica, New York. 





All Hexi-Super Cane 
rodsare brown clear 
through . . . not all 
brown rodsare Hexi- 
Super Cane. The se- 
eret substance fills 
the pores, penetrates 
clear through. Re- 
sult, more strength, more life and flex- 
ibility. More sporting action and longer 
life without chronic curvature. 








HORROCK S- 
IBBOTSON CO. 











WE HAVE IT 
A combination Fly & Bait Kit, that fulfills all of 
your Dreams. On your Chest—Out of the Way—But 
always right before your Eyes 


TROUT BASS 


For Young and Old, Beginners and Oldtimers. You 
will find this the most Practical and Convenient 
part of your absolutely necessary fishing equipment 
Once you have it, you will never fish without it. 

HANSEN FLY & BAIT KIT CO. 
Marinette, Wis. 








Charlie Stapf’s latest edition of “How | 


to Catch Fish” is just off the press. 
Bigger and better than ever before. 
This book gives information and ad- 
vice that makes it easy to catch Fish. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box B. Prescott, Wis. 
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| the aquatic insects upon which the trout 


feed. With a pin you may pick out these 
grubs or creepers from their stick cases 
which are usually white or yellow. Three 


or four of these can be placed on a small 


and very fine hook. This might appear 
like a rather insignificant combination 
which must surely be passed up by the 
trout. Not so! Chief among the foods 
accumulated by the trout in the spring 
are these creepers, which they consume, 
stick cases and all, permitting their inner 
mechanism to sift the good from the bad 
and so make a meal of them. That many 
of these creepers become separated from 
their cases and are so found by the trout 
is well known. It may be stated that in 
the mountain regions of the West, these 
creepers on the hook will take trout when 
all other lures fail, and is a point worth 
bearing in mind. 

No treatise on the art of bait fishing is 
complete without mention as to just how 
the common angleworm is applied to the 
hook. The usual method of doing this is 
to thread the worm on the hook, which is 
wrong, because the hook often becomes 
bared, thereby producing anything but the 


| best results. The best method is to hook 


the worm through its center, then take 
the head of the worm and force it up on 


| the hook point. The result is that the hook 


point is not exposed; in fact it will weave 
in and out among the rocks and never 
hook up. The objection that may be raised 
to this method of hooking on the worm is 
that it might prevent engagement of the 
hook in the mouth of the fish, inasmuch 
as the point of the hook is protected. This 
may be guarded against by permitting the 
trout to properly turn the lure in its mouth, 
and to even run with it. Once there is a 
firm hold on the lure, which means that 
the trout has its jaws clamped down on 
it, it is compaartively easy to set the hook, 
with the result that the point will break 
through its head protection, No method 
I know can equal this means of properly 


| attaching the worm to the hook. 


The new type of seamless tubular-steel 
rod, or even the old-time seamed-steel 
fly rod, is excellent for spring trout fishing 
when bait is used. There is not much need 
of casting. In fact, the less casting you 
do, the better, because, in casting, the lure 
may be flicked off or broken. I like a 
smooth-flowing, long-spring automatic 


| reel for this type of early fishing, in that 


a touch on the reel lever will gather in 
your line with ease. This is not to discoun- 


| tenance the use of other reels, such as the 


large size, open-work, single-action reel, 
especially one that will carry much line. 
Indeed a reel of this sort is more or less 
ideal in the estimation of some anglers. 
Nor is a hard-enameled trout line, such 


| as is used in fly casting, an essential at this 
} time. 
| tions that recommend it for use in early 


A soft oiled-silk line has qualifica- 
spring fishing. 
THE BIG SHOW 


| fefte- fishermen—and this goes 
whether you like bullheads or tuna, 
or both—there’s a big time waiting for 
you at the National Sportsman’s Show to 
be held at Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, from February 29th to March 
7th. Whatever you do, don’t miss it. Many 
of you probably remember the old sports- 
man's shows at Madison Square Garden. 
Well, this one is going to be bigger and 
better, according to the reports that have 
been circulating into this office. 

Almost every species of live game fish 
will be exhibited there in tanks. Many of 
these exhibits will be sponsored by state 
fish and game departments. In long, wind- 
ing artificial streams, weaving around 


through the various exhibition booths, will 





"THOSE of you who have been 

waiting for an article on trout- 
stream insects are going to get 
it. We have a dandy, in three 
“reels,” by James R. Webb, beau. 
tifully illustrated by the author, 
It will appear in this Department, 
in the April, May and June issues, 











be thousands of live trout. Of especial in. 
terest will be an exhibition of live salmon, 
weighing up to 25 pounds, from Ney 
Brunswick. There will be little lakes and 
woodsy nooks and everything in the world 
to make a fisherman feel at home. 

Of course, there will be  fly-casting 
tournaments, in a tank 200 feet long and 
100 feet wide. Those interested may ae 
cend the boardwalk at the sides of the 
tank and stand beside the official fly caster 
—a noted Maine fisherman—and thus find 
out just what—if anything—is the matter 
with their casting. 

And need I add that all the leading tackle 
manufacturers and distributors will be 
there to show you—and even to sell you= 
their latest gadgets. 

If you have a bad attack of the “spri 
itch,” be sure to go to the show—and yi 
come out of there, itching more than ever 


“AT THE TURN OF THE 
TIDE” 


By Bill Baxter 


HILE fishing in the Gulf Stream 

off the Florida coast, one day a 
few weeks ago, a retired Navy captain 
sneezed and in doing so, lost his “store 
teeth” overboard. 

A short time later, a commercial fisher- 
man, cleaning one of a large haul of red 
snappers, was surprised to find in the fish's 
stomach a full set of false teeth. News of 
the find reached the ears of the retired 
captain who promptly made claim and re- 
covered the missing molars. 

The moral of this tale might be “Red 
snappers are not to be sneezed at.” 

cow 


Zane Grey, who still rates credit for 
having caught on rod and reel the largest 
fish of all time, a marlin weighing 1 
pounds, writes to say that he is on his 
way to Australian waters for a winter’ 
fishing trip. Aftér that, his plans call for 
a try at Bimini for big marlin and then 
to Nova Scotia for the big tuna. All d 
which is sure some fishing program! 

ow 


About the best thing in footwear for 
use aboard a boat is a shoe with a patented 
slip-proof sole. This is made of a com 
position of rubber and cord. Wear doe 
not lessen its effectiveness but rather i 
creases it, as new particles of cord, wh 
do the trick, are continually being rubbed 
to the surface. 

ow 


Fishing is supposed to be fun for both 
you and the other fellow. If you hare 
learned to fish successfully, impart, som 
of this knowledge to someone who 1s stil 
trying but can not seem_to connect. 

ow 


The development of tackle for the taking 
of very large fish is progressing rapit 
There are now several manufacturers Mm 
ing reels that will carry from 1000 to 
yards of line and, in order to offset 
top-heaviness of reels of these proportion 
they are being made so that the butt, ree! 
seat and frame are of one piece, t spe! 


lying in a cradle frame. The center 4 
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such reels is almost in a straight line with 
the tip top of the rod. This lessens, to a 
sreat degree, the effort to keep such large 
reels right side up. 

Gwe 


Don't take a chance of injuring your 
eyes by “sun glare” and don’t use just 
any kind of a colored glass. There are a 
number of gor vd gre rund colored lenses now 
to be had that will filter the harmful rays, 
and yet allow you to keep a sharp eye on 
your bait or lure. When fishing for marlin, 
for example, it is essential that you keep 
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least, a splendid list of the better known 
fishing localities. 

To top it all, there is an exhaustive index 
and I can’t conceive of any angler of the 
South looking through it and not finding 
what he wants. 

We want to congratulate Mr. Caine on 
doing a very creditable and accurate job. 

The price of the book is $2.75. 

Much more serious in purpose is an- 
other publication, also hot off the press— 
The Fishes of New England. The Salmon 
Family. Part 2.—The Salmons, by that 


grand old man of American ichthyology, 





Lawrence Arnold, Junior and Senior, on the right, with a magnificent catch of Tyee 
salmon taken in Duncan Bay, Campbell River, British Columbia. The largest of these 
fish weighed 42 pounds 


your eye on the bait, as very often that 
long-awaited strike will occur and, per- 
haps, be missed while your attention is 
upon something else. 

ow 


With the improved accommodations on 
offshore fishing boats, many women are 
now engaging in this sport. Their desire 
to get a big one on the end of their line 
just makes it so much easier for us boys 
to get in a day's fishing. We don't have 
to think up so many alibis as we used to. 
Modern offshore trolling boats are clean, 
well-powered, seaworthy craft, with many 
f the comforts of home. 


Cow 
Quite recently, the mate of a well-known 
fishing guide, endeavoring to land a large 
fish, grasped the wire leader ; he had neg- 
lected to put on his cotton gloves. The 
fish, seeing the boat, took a sudden run 
and the wire leader cut the mate's hands 
very badly. The mate faces the loss of one 
it two fingers as a result of his neglect of 
lonning gloves before handling the leader. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


DANDY little book called Game Fish 

of the South, by S. Caine, has 
just come off the press. There’s been a 
Crying need for a book like this. It con- 
tams short, concise and accurate descrip- 
tions of all Southern fishes—both fresh- 
and salt-water—where they’re found and 
how to catch ’em. There are black and 
white drawings of most of them, but one 
might wish that the artist had been a bit 
more familiar with some of his fish. An 
‘specially fine feature of this book is that, 
along with the description of each fish, a 
‘ery complete list of its local names is 
given. This is going to be a big help, since 
tt ts often impossible to know what sort 
P- sh a man is talking about when he 
Telers to it by the name by which it is 
am in his particular _locality. Then 
tis a lot of very practical information 
mtackle, baits, clothine—and, last but not 


\Villiam Converse Kendall, and published 
by the Boston Society of Natural History. 

[t is unnecessary to comment upon any- 
thing to which Dr. Kendall's name is at- 
tached and which is sponsored by this 
distinguished scientific society. Suffice to 
say that it contains absolutely invaluable 
information on both the Atlantic salmon 
and lake salmon. It is certainly one of the 
finest monographs I have ever read on 
the anadromous salmon and far and away 
the best and most complete I have en- 


countered on the land-locked variety. In | 


short, it could not be regarded as any- 
thing but an indispensable part of a sal- 
mon fisherman’s library. 

There are 11 magnificent color plates. 
‘he price is $4.00 with paper cover and 
5.00, cloth bound. = ¢ a. 5. 


‘I 


DRESSING YELLOW PERCH 
By Velma L. Miller 


HE enjoyment that may be derived 

from eating this most abundant and 
palatable pond fish is greatly enhanced by 
the proper preparation of the fish for the 
pan. The method of cleaning which I am 
about to describe has proven most satis- 
factory and, after a little practice, enables 
a person to dress one fish a minute. 

All that is needed is a sharp knife and 
a supply of perch. If the work is to be 
done in the kitchen, a board to cut against 
and some old newspapers to work on will 
be an aid. The knife is a matter of choice, 
but it should be stiff, with a sharp point, 
and the knife itself must be sharp. 

First take the fish in the left hand, 
dorsal fin up and the head toward you. 
(1) Cutting well under the skin, run the 
knife down both sides of the dorsal fin 
from the neck to the tail. Take the caudal 
end of the dorsal fin between the thumb 
and the flat side of the knife and pull up 
and toward you. This should remove the 











dorsal fin and the danger of getting spined. | 


Turn the fish belly up, still holding it 
in the left hand, (2) split the perch along 
the belly from the throat past the anal 


A new and proved 
fish lure for fresh and 
salt water fishing. 





Lurem is a “sporting” lure. It attracts 
fish but does not stuff them, An espe- 
cially processed form of dried milk, 
similar to that used in State and private 
fish hatcheries, it is in pure white flake 
form—insoluble in water—completely 
odorless on board or in the water. 
You use it in fresh water for pike, 
bass, perch, suckers, crappies, sunnigs, 
catfish, ete. Abso in salt water for biased | 
weaks,. macketel, porgies, sea bass, fluke, 
croakers, bla¢k§ and all bottom fishi 
Sprinkled ,jn small quantities w 
the water, part of it Remains afloat; 
of it remains\in su sion about 
and a half below! surface; anc 
balance graduglly s to bottom. 
Lurem attracts § arious depths, 
he East, Lurem 
ae, throughout 


















Lurem, then send Se older that 
tells you how it works te tigjng fish to 


the vicinity of the baited hdok, 
A PROVED LURE 

“15 Fish in 45 Minutes” 
“We fished two solid hours... never got a 
fish. Discovered can of Lurem in boat... 
scattered the contents... result 12 wall-eyed 
pike, 3 bass."—C. H. A., Wisconsin, 

“Weakfich—1 to 5 Ibs.” 
“Fishing off Tuckerton, N, J., in Little Egg 
Harbor, tide coming in, using Lurem, we 
caught 107 weakfish, 22 croakers, fluke and 
porgies. Time 5:30 A.M. to 7:30 P.M.”— 
E. B. W., New York City. 


Send Coupon for FREE FOLDER 


The Dry Milk Co. Division 
Casein Company of America, Ine., 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. ¥.—Dept. F.S. 336, 


Please send me free Folder telling how 
Lurem helps me have a better day’s fishing. 
Name—___ 


Address___ 


Ne “a tackle = is 











catalog—"Master of 
Power.” 


WRITE US TODAY 
for descriptive folding 











uP 


% oz. 


With extra hook—$1.00 


FAN DANCER 
Foss Lure. Wt. 


The new 4-way reversible 


Al 
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fin. cutting to one side of the ventral fins. 
Do not bother to remove the entrails at 
this time. 

Lay the fish on the board and cut off 
the head, (3) cutting in back of the pec- 
toral and ventral fins and as far forward 
on the neck as possible. 

Now carefully loosen the skin from the 
flesh on the upper forward corner of the 
cuts left by the removal of the dorsal fin 
and the head. Care should be taken to 
save what might be termed the “tender- 
| loin.” When loosened enough to grip the 
| skin between the thumb and the kniie 
| blade, strip the skin off one side, Do the 
| same on the other side. (4) Cut off the 





Dorsal 
* Fin 


caudal fin, and pull out the anal fin if it 
has persisted the skinning operation. 

Turn what is left of the fish belly up, 
in the left hand, head end toward you, and 
at the vent set the knife in crosswise until 
it touches the backbone. (5) With a scrap- 
ing motion, remove the ribs, belly and re- 
maining entrails. Do not try to cut away 
the ribs; scrape them off. Very little flesh 
is lost by this method and all the objection- 
able bones are removed. 

The fish is now ready to cook by your 
favorite method. 


HOLDING THE FLY ROD 


OW to keep a grip on the fly rod 
while changing lures, lighting your 
pipe, or blowing your nose, is one of those 
little problems that often puzzle the stream 
fisherman. Usually the rod is tucked under 
one arm, then under the other. Then the 


should be fairly flexible. To use this gal. 
get, thrust the butt of the fly rod into the 
ring. The reel will permit it to enter ogy 
an inch or so, but far enough for Our pur. 
pose. Then throw the rod into the crop 
of the right or left arm, and it will balang 
perfectly, leaving both hands free to 4 
whatever is necessary. 


A. P. Pacx 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NOT AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Will you please tell me what temperature wat, 
should be in different localities, more especial; 
in southern West Virginia, for best Tesults jp 
fishing for black bass with artificial bait? 

V. C. Sarre, 


_ Ans.—Water temperature, as a general thing 
has not a great deal to do with bass fishing, up 
less, of course, it gets too warm. The bass . 
ever, is a warm-water fish and temperature is no 
usually a controlling factor as it is in the cas 
of trout and salmon, which are cold-water specie 
_ About the only difference I have found in has 
fishing is that, as the water warms up, the §¢ 
move off into deeper water, but this does nm 
mean they have stopped feeding. All it means jp 
the case of bass is that you have to use deeper. 
going lures or live bait, 

Of course, when the water gets very warm, 
any fish becomes lazy and more or less indifferen 
to food. Bass, however, rarely go off their fei 
entirely, as do trout when the water reaches; 
certain temperature—generally around 75° F. 


PtsHing Eprtoa, 


EELS TRAVEL OVERLAND 


Do eels travel overland? If not, how does si 
ence explain their presence in inland lakes « 
streams which flow to the Atlantic via Niagan 
Falls? Thanks a lot. Paut E. Suita. 


Ans.—Yes, eels are capable of traveling over 
land for comparatively short distances, though 
this depends upon the circumstances, Ove 
marshy land or through grass and other vegete 
tion that is very moist, they can travel for cor 
siderable distances because enough moisture i 
rubbed on to their gills by means of their crawling 
over such land to enable them to breathe, It 
would be impossible, on the other hand, for the: 
to travel any distance over arid country, 

The fact that they are found in waters such s 
you mention is explained only by their being alk 
to travel overland. Fisuinc Eprror. 


SPAWNING CONDITIONS FOR TROUT 


I am interested to know whether or not m 
ning water, as in a stream, is required for trv 
to spawn. If placed in a lake without an int 
or outlet, but having springs throughout its ara 
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butt is shoved into the large pocket of the 
waders or even inside the waist band of 
the trousers. But none of these methods is 


would trout fail to spawn? I have reference! 
brown, rainbow and speckled trout. 

I am informed by a Mr. A that if the abor 
named trout be placed in a lake, they would lir 
but would not spawn. 


THE SHIEK 
with startling ability to hook and hold. 


The Al. Foss Shiek has outdone all the 
With extra hook — $1.00 


Ivan C, Hatt 


New AL. FOSS Lures for 1936 


leaders in competitive tests. Wt. 5 oz. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY « Sporting Goods Division, Box A, Geneva, Ohio 


—1 doz. Dry Strip Pork Rind—Price, $1.95, saving you 20 cents over 


Everything you need for a day on lake or stream. Two Al. Foss Lures 
purchasing items separately. 
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\ Leather 


1%" Ring — 
, 1 OrCloth 


satisfactory, as evidenced by the fact that 
every fisherman tries them all and then 
repeats. 

A solution that will prove easy and at 
the same time practical is to sew a loop 
of leather or cloth, holding a metal ring 
about 114 inches in diameter, to the lower 
edge of the left side of the wading jacket, 
as shown in the accompanying drawing. 
The ring itself, preferably ot brass, should 
be free to swing in the loop, and the loop 





Ans.—In the very great majority of ca 
running water—or what is perhaps more ar 
rate, aerated water—is essential in order i 
trout to spawn. In other words, trout must i 
ally have streams in which they can run up free 
the lakes, during the spawning season, At & 
time, trout require a great amount of Oxyget 
and the only place they can get it is in the We 
aerated headwaters of streams. 

On the other hand, it is not impossible, upder 
certain conditions, for trout to spawn m 
For them to do so, however, requires gravelly 
pebbly shores and an abundant supply of ole 
clear water—especially spring water. Hower 
it is never a wise plan to expect trout to 9 
in still waters. hs 

Fisuinc Eprtot 


CATCHING A MUSKIE ON A PIKE 


I have had the almost unbelievable expert 
of taking a twenty-five-pound muskie rom B: 
waters of Lake of the Woods, Canada, @! 
twenty-four-inch great northern pike, ¥ os 
the muskie having swallowed the pike or ere 
so much as being hooked. (And we didn’t 
him with a gun either.) Another interestis: 
feature is that I was fishing from the shore® 
the time. Fl 

We were camping in Stoney Bay and 1 
just got up and come down to the edge ®™ 
iake to wash up before breakfast. Breakfast 
not quite ready yet, so I reached up om the 
and took my rod to cast into a little patch of 4 
pads where I could almost invariably ‘as! 
great northern. Sure enough, on the rst ie 
got my strike. I reeled in about five fe 
and suddenly felt an abrupt strike ents 
thought I was fast on the bottom, but the re 
stant my line started to cut throug’ eae. | 
towards the middle of the lake and deep 
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reared back and turned him and about that time I 
received the thrill of my life when I first saw 
an average-size pike being grasped, exactly in the 
mid-section, by what was the biggest fish I had | 
ever seen or had had on in my somewhat limited 





i fxperiences. He hung to that fish and shook it 
la like a bull dog when playing with a stick in the 
7 grasp of his master. 





A hundred thoughts went through my mind as I 
realized the situation and I went stone cold with | 
indescribable sensations pulsing up and down my | 
back and—well we did land him, as I said be- | 
fore, and I believe I have the material for an 
interesting story. 









































ie you are not using an Edwards Fly Rod, 
you’re missing something good. 


An Edwards rod is a thing of beauty—the 












finest example of the rod maker’s art. Slender, 
resilient, gracefully tapered ... and capable of 
laying out a long, straight line. 






























































































































































S Rosert W. Burr. | 
Ans.—The experience which you describe in | 
your letter is indeed very interesting. The same 
Wath thing happened to me two years ago, on a lake 
— near Nipigon, Ontario, only the fish involved were 
alte § not quite so large as the ones you mentioned, nor 
; did I land both of them. I hooked a great northern 
ITH, pike that weighed probably 3 or 4 pounds. I got 
; him about half way into the boat when a much 
thing larger pike, weighing perhaps 12 to 15 pounds, 
ng, us grabbed him right by the mid-section and held 
5, how. on until I had the pair of them right beside the 
b is not canoe. As the guide went to gaff them, however, 
Ne case the big fellow let go. F ‘ 
sn FisHinG Epitor. 
in bass 
- SOMETHING WRONG SOMEWHERE 
pve 4 Last July I landed a remarkably large channel 
me bass, It was impossible to weigh the fish until the 
warn. next morning, some ten hours later. I have sev- 
ifferem eral witnesses to testify that the bass topped the 
ie te scales at 52% pounds. 
aches The second day, Monday, at about noon, a lo- 
°F cal fisherman (who has entered in our club | 
TOR contest a 51-pound channel bass) took it upon | 
F himself to measure my fish, and the girth was no 
larger than that of a 45-pound fish. He informed | 
the club officials, and the result is that my entry 
will, in all probability, be disqualified. The fish, 
Joes s as measured that Monday, was 45% inches long 
lakes o and 27% inches in girth. When the Board of | 
Niagara Directors of the local club met, the outlook was | N 
MITE. not at all favorable, they exhibiting records and | 0. 55 
averages, all pertaining to the girth of a fish. | : 
ng ove! About my only defense was that if the weight of | Anprrrselly Coote conging 
, though a fish can decrease eight or ten pounds, why can’t steel click, aluminum frame 
s. Over the girth decrease a matter of an inch or two? and end plates, bronze 
r vegete I can produce several witnesses who will testify : 
for con that the fish tipped the scales at the above stated spect gest ee 
isture is weight. Perhaps the scales were not accurate. ture. Black finish. Priced 
crawling However, I intend having them tested. They at $9.00 each. 
eathe, |: were big scales, weighing commodities up to 300 
for ther pounds in weight. | 
, _My question is this: Is it not possible for the 
s such a girth of a fish (regardless of what the law of 
eing able averages indicates and regardless of what past 
EDITOR. records show) to have decreased two or three 
inches from Saturday night to Monday at noon? 
B. B. ‘ 
"ROUT 
Ays.—We are rather inclined to agree with | 
not the club officials. In the first place, I wouldn’t | 
for t expect a channel bass or any other fish, for that | 
an @ matter, to decrease in girth in the time that you 
t its are mention. As a matter of fact, I wouldn’t be sur- | 
erence prised if it had increased for the simple reason | 
that there is usually decomposition going on in | 
he ate ft a fish, and this is liable to produce expansion be- 
vould ii cause of its forming acid. } 
H pe rent it has been my experience, as a BRISTOL DOUBLE 
. Haw result of checking hundreds of channel bass en- APER LINES 
tries over a period of years, that there is com- T 
of cas paratively little deviation in the length and girth America offers no better fly 
nore attr of channel bass of the same weight. Of course, lines than these! Smooth 
order there are exceptions now and then, and I cer- pliable—and alive! And a 
must oo tainly would not want to make an unqualified finish that can’t be marred. 
n up fre statement that there never was a channel bass Color—nut brown. Price 
n, At . with those measurements, that weighed 52% for thirty yards—from 
of oxyee pounds. In other words, it is possible, but not $7.50 to $9.00. Four sizes. 
n the ¥e probable, and my assumption would be that there 
| om was something wrong with the scales. 
bt, tie FisH1NnG Eprtor. 
i 
gravelly 
y of oo THE BANDED PICKEREL 
” Howere r 
t to spar Where I live (New Jersey), we have a 
small pickerel-like fish that, to my knowledge, 
Epitot the grows much larger than 12 or 14 inches. | 
his fish is very similar to a pickerel, except 
that the belly fins are red or orange color. Also 
. PIKE Gre is a distinct line down the back of the fish, 
i bee ane of lighter color than the rest of the 
me pike. Ne have always called this fish a grass | 
> ri * 
rada, © I would greatly appreciate any information 
e, wil concerning this fish. The most marked charac- 
ke «* teristic is the red. belly fins. EDWARDS DE LUXE 
ieee Mavarce T. Avene. | FLY RODS 
interesti®: 
he shore # ANs.—There are three species of pickerel 1 fect i 
a s pickerel, and | s ¥ 
: the one that you describe in your letter is the Per: in action and. bal 
4 1b little band Abt pa yor : ance. Slender, resilient, 
and } hi anded or barred pickerel, Esor americanus. beautifully tapered. Fur- 
edge o © is found only east of the Alleghenies, princi- | : ag fee 4 
eakfast © ¥ in coastwise stre: “a +. , isatee | nished in lengths of from 
~ i leds? to Florida, Ss se streams, trom Massachusetts 8 to 10 foot ane vY"%,” 
tch of b low ng ie ranging from 4 to 7% 
bly rast * usually ont ANS are not always red, but are ounces, Priced at $50.00 
bly A = Se? and when this is the case, it can al- each. Other Edwards 
first om aS be distinguished from any other species of | Fly rod ilable at 
feet of erel, where the fins are never red. The hori rods avai ai 
in tontal band ¢ “e Son weer 30.00 and $35.00 
sett and the id extends from the snout to the eye | y 
the st ma the black vertical bars below the eye are also | Wy 
h oe inguishing features, FisuinG Eprtor. nnn 
ce (END OF FISH AND FISHING) I 

























Be sure to see these marvelous rods. There 
are three models: the Edwards De Luxe, at 
$50.00; the Edwards Special at $35.00, and 
the Edwards Mount Carmel at $30.00. 


Special Budget Savers 


If budget limitations do not permit the pur- 
chase of an Edwards Rod, ask to see the new 
Bristol Bamboo Rods (F7-F12-F18). They’re 
marvelous in action and balance, and they’re 
priced reasonably—from $12.00 to $25.00. 
And here’s another suggestion! You can get a 
Bristol No. 65 Fly Reel for only $3.50 and 

- Bristol Level Fly Lines at prices ranging from 
$5.00 to $11.00 per hundred yards. 


Write forFREE Catalog of Bristol Tackle 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
323 HORTON STREET: BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Agent: The Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
741 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Bristol 


FISHING TACKLE 
PN 
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“WEEZEL’ 





WEEDLESS 


ae 


AMAZING FISH-GETTERS! | 


The ‘“‘Weezel’’ Feathered Minnow has the 
secret allure that fish can’t resist. See the 
complete line of “Weezels’”’ at your deal- 
er’s. For real fun, be sure to have several 
“Weezels”’ in your tackle box. 


for F lyRods the BABY WEEZEL' 


A WOW! Just like its big brother! 
Weighs 1/20 oz., has a No. 6 hook. Avail- 
able in 6 colors. Your dealer has it, or 
will get it for you quickly. 

WARNING! For your protection, insist 
on genuine Weesner’s Weezel Feathered 
Minnow Lures when you buy. 

Write for Free “Weezel” catalog 


S. & S. PRODUCTS CO. 
100 West High Street Lima, Ohio 





ONE-PIECE STEEL 
RODS WITH TIPS 
THAT CAN “TAKE IT” 


Your Richardson 

rod will help 

you catch more fish. Perfect 

casting action —it sets the 

hook almost automatically. 

Highest quality, special steel. One- 

piece solid with offset handles—jointed 

tubulars or telescopics. For every fishing re- 

quirementand every purse. See these fine, hand-- 

some rods at your dealer's. Write for catalog. 
3152 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 


Vi) 7ICHARDSON 


ROD AND REEL CO. 
GO.-ITE 


A Real Reel 
(Aluminum) 
6 oz. Complete 





A 





Is different—is better. No troublesome gears, 

(12) outstanding points. Line troubles are forgotten. Once 
used always used, So simple the amateur soon becomes a 
professional. Beautifully finished. Something you'll be proud of. REGULAR 
5%” Spool for the man, price $6.00. JUNIOR, just the Reel for the wife or 
boy, price $4.95, ly and Bait Casting combination, price 5 
Ask your dealer for the GO-ITE. If he cannot supply you, Order 
“utifaction (Money Back) Guarantee, 

I 


WO, 
Direct. 





EE—Catalogue showing the complete GO-ITE line of 
REELS, LINES, BAITS, ete, Write today for your conv. 
GO-ITE MANUFACTURING CO. FLINT, MICH, 
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FISHING THE STREAMER FLY 
(Continued from page 23) 


But if the timing of the strike in stream- 
er fishing is important, the method of 
working out the cast is even more so. If 
the hook is not set at the proper moment, 
a lot of fish will be seen and very few 
caught; but if the style of fishing is wrong, 
it is altogether likely that the fish will not 
even be seen. The difference is in the ac- 
tion given the fly. 

Personally, I have always had better 


| luck by fishing a streamer close to the 
| surface, within a foot or so of the top, and 


very rarely do I resort to split shot, even in 
deep water. The usual action of a standard 
wet fly is given it by a series of slight 
movements of the rod tip, but this does 
not work well with a streamer, as the 
movement should be a lot more pro- 
nounced. Most anglers who have had ex- 
perience with this type of lure—whether 


|it is a bucktail, squirreltail or any other 


kind of streamer—fish it downstream and 
across, casting to the opposite bank and 
letting it swing with the current, retriev- 





ZANE GREY will have a story 
in the April issue. 











ing with a series of long sweeps. They 
do this by moving the rod tip several feet, 
bringing the fly through the water quite 
rapidly for a distance of five or six feet 
and then letting it drop back about half 
the distance before repeating the motion. 

An exception can sometimes be made 
profitably when fishing a still pool. The 
forward-and-backward motion will not be 
so easy to do anyway, because there is no 
current to help out. Most of these pools 
have good fish in them; and when they 


| are in a “streamer” mood, they will rise 


readily enough if the angler keeps out of 
sight and modifies the action somewhat. I 
have taken a lot of good fish from these 
holes that so often appear to be barren 
when fished with an ordinary wet fly. 
Stumps and other hiding places in such a 
pool should be fished thoroughly—on both 
the shallow and deep sides and as close to 
them as possible without snagging. 

On rivers such as the Nipigon and the 
Ausable large streamers are useful; but 
for the average stream it is doubtful if 
anything larger than a size 6 is ever re- 
quired, and size 8 is usually better. For 
clear water and small streams size 10 may 
be better than 8. A fast stream, like the 
Saranac above Clayburg, calls for a med- 
ium-sized fly all through the summer, or 
until the time when the trout move from 
the main stream into the North Branch 
and head for the spring-holes. The anglers 
who fish St. Mary’s River at Sault Ste. 
Marie for the large rainbows that the 
stream harbors often use bass streamers. 
The Beaverkill below Roscoe is another 
stream that is large enough for good-sized 
flies, but the medium and small sizes often 
prove to be better on this particular water 
because it is comparatively shallow. 

One of the advantages of fishing a 
streamer fly is that it is generally close 
enough to the surface to be seen. That is 
why I like a bucktail with some white 
hair in it. Squirreltails, although they 
have a white tip, are more difficult to fol- 
low, especially if the water is colored from 
rain or other causes. It pays to use two 
flies on cloudy water if the point fly—the 
most important one—is to be a squirrel- 
tail or some other dark pattern of stream- 
er. This is done by tying a dropper to the 
leader two or three feet above the point 
and using a small light-colored fly, such 





































las a white bucktail, in this position. 


I have used streamers on brooks that 


were so narrow that there was hardly 1 
room to swing a cat, and there seems to be as | 
no limit to the smallness of the stream noe 
where trout will take them when they are clea 
in the mood. Generally speaking, how- dive 
ever, streamers bring the best results on bor 
fair-sized waters. Without a doubt, the alre 
hardest thing to learn in fishing these lures dea 
is to delay the strike when the fish are ri 
jumping. the 
Another question that always comes up E 
in any discussion of streamer flies is the as h 
proper type of hook. A few angling writ. ing 
ers, some of whom are undoubtedly good Late 
fishermen, will go to the mat at any time cram 
with the contention that all streamers litte 
should be tied on hooks that reach well out this 
to the tail, basing their theory on the be- = 
lief that trout always go for the tail first. = 
Actually, trout are more likely to take a i 
miynow or other small fish that they can ie 
catch sideways, but they will sneak up be- - : 
hind and go straight ahead if the fancy or f 
and the opportunity move them. Or they aK 
will take it by the head. If they do take id 
the streamer by the head, what happens gu ‘ 
— the business end of the hook is at the a 
tail: L 
For years I have been using streamers = 
tied on what are known as ordinary long- = - 
shanked hooks. This is a sort of com- weg 
promise between the very long shanks and ye r 
the ordinary shanks, and it works quite . My 
satisfactorily. i 
But whatever the length of hook, the ine 
elongated bits of tinsel and tail hairs will ‘ub 
do wonders in rising trout when condi- . 
tions are right—which may be at any I vill 
time of the season and for no apparent Th 
reason. Fishing them correctly, or rather Be 
setting the hook with the delayed strike, ‘ _ 
does, however, demand concentration and red a 
a steady nerve. The man who can always ca ie 
control his fishing arm and refrain from oan 
striking too soon when a good trout breaks = 
over his bucktail is an angler. He is er- null 
titled to “high-hat” the rest of us when orton 
he sees us coming downstream, wondering 7 ds 
if that trout up around the last bend was Th, 
really trying to make a monkey of us or ot » 
if it missed the fly by accident. dake 
; lurchec 
ON A MOONLIT NIGHT heen w 
(Continued from page 40) igh 
i} 
I could lift him part-way to the surface, teed 
but he would sink back. The new tactics, seal’s { 
however, proved effective, as the seal gave 1 
commenced to battle upstream. Having ~ Exar 
to contend with the current, the drag of become 
the line and the boat, he did not make rapid seal’s 
progress. On several occasions I drag withsto 
him to the surface, where he emitted a strain. 
series of grunts, swallowed large quant tipped 
ties of air, sounded and resumed the fight. 
Shortly after 4 o’clock we were back THE ( 
in Seal Island Pool. Here my quarry 
moped and sulked for a long period. As! 
strained and tugged in an effort to make iad ob 
him fight, a brace of boats rounded the ite <_ 
bend of the pool. enclied 
Later my companions informed me that, “Toe 
waking late and finding a boat missing, dhaicen 
they thought I had gone upstream for 4 a io ; 
little early fishing. As the morning at tia oe 
vanced and I did not put in an appearance the en 
they became alarmed and decided to stat introd 
a search for me. When they paddled dow ican 2m 
river, I waved frantically for them to keep “Coun 
inshore. A hundred to one, should the maybe ‘ 
sight my noisy friends, he would turn fast Th 
and start a new flight to the sea. don’t in 
Fortunately, my comrades, all vetera the your 
fishermen, grasped the meaning of my Where “ 
gestures. Thinking I was fighting a hea that it 
salmon, they pulled their boats close ® years ol 
land, where they waited until I got % they tal 
them. Then they immediately swung Michiga 
beside and behind my canoe and opened back to 
a barricade of questions. inches {c 
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There was no necessity to give answer, 
as his sealship, frightened no doubt by the 
noise of the fleet, lifted himself almost 
clear of the water, flapped his flippers and 
dived to safety. Slowly but steadily he 
hored across stream to the patch of sand 
already mentioned. At the shore-line, a 
dead-water opened back from the main 
stream, and it was toward this point that 
the tiring seal was struggling. 

Eventually he gained his objective, and 
as he tumbled over the sand-bar his gleam- 
ing body was three-fourths out of water. 
Later our guides discovered a “nest” in a 
cranny in the rocks, the floor of which was 
littered with fish bones. In all probability 
this was his summer hide-out, where he 
rested and slept when the sun was at its 
zenith. > 

Despite the fact that the seal had vir- 
tually trapped himself in this dead-water 
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pocket, I felt considerable trepidation 
about the outcome, as his strength was still | 
far from spent. 

“Keep strain on ’im, sir,” called my 
guide. “Try to pull ’im back toward the 
river, If he comes, I will get ’im.” | 

Engineering a side drag and giving the | 
tackle all it could stand, I got my quarry | 
under way. In the meantime, ali hands had 
scuttled to cover, so that the seal would | 
see no enemies when he poked his nose | 
above water. | 

My guide crouched behind a clump of 
small bushes directly under the straining 
line. He was armed with a short, stout | 
club. “Pull ’im as near to me as you can, | 
sir,” was his whispered admonition, “and 
I will get ’im.” 

The maneuver was executed to the best | 
of my ability. Out of the water crawled | 
the seal. That he was tired was evident by | 
the way he sprawled at full length on the 
warm sand. Presently, as if scenting dan- 
ger, up came his little head to take a quick 
survey of his surroundings. The insistent | 
pull on the line started him moving. Foot 
by foot he advanced to within half a dozen 
yards of the guide’s hiding place. 

The breeze was upstream, and it was | 
not until he was almost beside the bushes | 
that he got scent of his enemy. Quickly he 
lurched off sideways, but Jim, who had | 
heen watching for such a maneuver, leaped | 
from his hiding place and dealt him a 
mighty blow on the nose. His lordship | 
keeled over, and the battle was won. The | 
seal’s frenzied desire to reach his retreat 
gave me the victory. 

Examination showed that the leader had 
become badly frayed from contact with the 
seal’s teeth, and could not possibly have 
withstood another fifteen minutes of such 
strain. The seal, weighed at Bay of Islands, 
upped the beam at 68 pounds 7 ounces. 





THE OLD WARDEN ON RAINBOW 
(Continued from page 35) 


legal size, but no lunkers to speak of. And 
its the big ones that make fishin’ to get | 
excited about. | 

“I read that New Brunswick has non- 
migratory rainbows, and that some places 
im England and Africa and Ceylon have 
too; and that they have young and keep 
the waters stocked. And all of them were 
introduced to those waters from our Amer- 
kan streams. . 

“Course, you've got this to consider: 
maybe your non-migrants won't grow so 
fast. This man Greeley seems to think they 
don’t in Michigan streams. He says that 
the young will generally stick in the rivers 
where they hatched until they mature, and | 
Mat it ain't uncommon to find ’em two 
years old and seven inches long; but after 
they take that first trip down to Lake 
Michigan and spend a season and come | 
“ack to spawn, they'll be up to nineteen | 
inches long. ‘ | 
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| “Even so—even if your stayers-put 
| mightn’t grow so fast, they'd be there the 
year around, instead of just givin’ the 

boys a chance at ’em on the spawnin’ run. 
“Now, while I’m followin’ the guesses 

of a lot of the technical boys that the mat- 
| ter of migratin’ or not migratin’ is mostly 

a matter of strains, it may not be that at 
| all. It may be the matter of what the trout 
| finds in the place he’s planted. 

“Vermont has one stream where the 
rainbow seem to stay put. And not only 

| that—they seem to be doin’ better than 
the brooks. They’re increasin’ and spread- 
in’ up and down and just havin’ a fine 
time without any hatchery help at all. Is 
it because the rainbow finds ideal fodder 
there? Or what? I dunno.” 

He was silent so long this time that two 
of the boys began to speak softly, but the 
old fellow did not even hear. When ready 
to talk again, he broke right in on them. 

“And back of it all, my interest in rain- 
bow is this,” he said. “We keep thinkin’ 
that low water and drought are temporary 
things. We hope so. But maybe not. Maybe 
we're in for a long, long drag of it. And 
if so, we’re goin’ to have a lot of streams 
that are goin’ to be cryin’ for water. And 
if streams stay low, your browns and your 
brooks ain’t goin’ to be happy. Maybe the 
rainbow won't either, but of the three he’s 
the one who can help himself the most in 
low water. 

“You won't find your rainbow stranded 
and dead where a stream goes down 
gradual, like you will the other two. Not 
much! When the old low-water alarm be- 
gins to sound, Mr. Rainbow moves! He 
gits up and gits, he does! All the tech- 
nical lads agree to that. 

“And I'd say, if this drought is goin’ 
to get to be chronic, maybe we're goin’ to 
see a lot more hope put on rainbow than 
we have in the past. Anyhow, there’s al- 
ways plenty of streams that get low even 
in average summers. I wonder, has the 
rainbow ever been tried out in ’em? And 
| different strains of rainbow?” 

We had come out to the road again 
where his car was parked well out of the 
ruts. He reached in and turned the lights 

| on and dangled the speared trout in their 
glare. 

| “Nice fish,” he said. “Maybe our best bet 
| for certain conditions. More power to the 
| boys who are tryin’ to find out some of 
the things we ought to know about him!” 





THE TIGHT-LINE BUGABOO 
(Continued from page 29) 


|enough to have whitecaps. All in all, I 
was on the verge of trout fever. 

To work off my case of nerves, I fished 
for a while well below the big trout and, 
to my surprise, raised and landed a 12- 
incher in that clear water. This encour- 
aged me, and I advanced upon my un- 
suspecting victims—but not with too much 
hope. 

I have never been so insulted in my life 
as by these trout. Not only did they refuse 
my various offerings—they absolutely 
ignored me and my flies, refusing to seek 
cover and feeding all around my artificials 
as though they didn’t exist. It was most 
exasperating, but it put me on my mettle. 
As I worked nearer the trout I used every 
kind of cast I knew and tried to invent 
| more. I changed flies from dry to wet and 
back. At last I got so near that a poor 
cast scared the trout, one old big fellow 
going above a large rock near the shore 
and starting to feed again. In desperation 
I tried the only trick I could figure out. 

I had on a 12-foot leader. The trout was 
about six feet above the rock, and I stood 
directly below it. I cast over the rock, the 
leader landing on it and the fly hitting the 
water in back and to one side of the trout. 








I could not see the fly, but thought I heard 
the trout rise. I struck, felt the answer. 
ing rush of the trout, and tightened up op 
my line. There was a momentary thril] 
as the trout started upstream, a splash- 
splash as my line vibrated against his 
powerful rush, and then my line flew back 
at me—half the leader gone, cut in tyo 
by the rock. 

I still get sore when I think of that 
tight line. You don’t have to think to 
tighten up on a line—you do it instinctiye. 
ly. But it takes will power and presence 
of mind to give slack where slack js 
needed. 

This incident taught me two things 
the value of a slack line at times, and the 
wisdom of casting behind and to one side 
of a feeding trout in still water, rather than 
above him. I used this method later in that 
same pool and did raise one of those big 
fellows, to my utter satisfaction. 

When you have something to cast over, 
like a stone or a log or anything that will 
hide your line and hold part of your leader 
off the water, and you can restrain your- 
self against using a tight line—that is, set 





WHEN Burton L. Spiller 
writes a story, it’s a good 
one. “FISHERMAN’S FOR- 
TUNE,” in April, tells of his ex- 
perience with land-locked salmon. 











the hook and then give slack until you can 
get your line free of the obstruction—you 
have a fine chance to fool some of those 
big babies, especially if you do not cast 
above them. It is a pretty sight to see the 
turning swirl and the wide V made by the 
trout as he dashes for your fly. It takes 
steady nerves to be able to wait until the 
fish has closed his mouth on the fly before 
you strike. 

The use of a tight or a slack line is im- 
portant when fighting leaping fish. One 
popular saying is to make him jump 
against the spring of your rod. Another 
is to “pull him down,” as I did the large 
bass that I mentioned earlier in this 
article. 

There are times when these methods 
are best, but there are also times when 
they are not. I believe that the slack line 
is more often the one to use, just as 
believe that more fish are lost by too tight 
a line than by a slack line. 

Suppose your fish is lip-hooked—what 
then? If you are using a heavy lure, then 
all you can do is answer the fish’s leaps 
with a tight line; otherwise the weight 
of the lure when shaken will tend to throw 
out the hook. In fact, you should “pull 
him down” in order to prevent his shaking 
the lure. 

When your lure is no heavier than the 
hook or the fly, then I believe the salt 
course is a slack line when the fish leap 
I base my reasoning on the fact that @ 
tight line gives the fish something to fight 
against—something to shake so that # 
can rip the skin apart and pull out th 
hook. A slack line would prevent this 
the shaking of the fish having no effet 
on the hook, due to its lack of weight. 

Another imgortant reason for the $ 
line, especially when fighting big fish # 
fish large in comparison to the size of yout 
leader, is well illustrated in salmon 
ing. The only thing to do when one jump 
is to give it its head or, in other wor 
give slack. If you don’t, the force of i 
jump will smash your tackle, usually # 
the leader. The same holds true on 
or trout when one is using a fine leader 
the leader simply cannot stand the strat 
of the jump, especially when the 
turns and hits the leader as it comes 
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rd Last summer I lost one of the prettiest 
T rainbows I had ever hooked because I 
on couldn't let go my line quick enough. I 
ll had just landed a small fish on a dark 
sh- Cahill with a gold body. The first cast | 
his after drying my fly was made farther up- | 
ack stream at the a - “ sag _” | 
wo shite water hit the bank. he instan 
’ ry landed, it disappeared with hardly WONDERFUL NEW BOOK OF 
hat any visible strike. I thought this was a 
to small fish; so I carelessly set the hook. 
ve- The answering rush nen “_. . surprise | 
nc my muscles seemed to lock in posi- A 
: ae I simply couldn't let go of the line— | Information 
instead I must have set it harder. My rod | The book you've wanted for years! Tells what you want to 
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side the line was thrown far behind me, The 


—_— 
han knot had untied at the fly. oi of Angling Revealed 
that While I was trying to console myself | by World’s Greatest 
big by inward cursing, Doc Gardinier, who Authae Sportemen 


was above me, suddenly looked down be- 
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tight ! } of trial. Every fisherman should have it. > ws 
As I look back on my lost-fish experi- You get it ONLY in Cook’s Stream Guide 4 


. | and Fishing Manual. 
ences I can remember far more lost by | 














tight lines than by any other cause. Think 
back on your own experiences—what do Wis 
¢ a=IN ADDITION TO WORLD'S 
When a fish is well hooked, it makes no — salitaaelt anemieunes i 
difference whether the line be slack or 


you find ? 
tight so far as keeping it hooked is con- Fis, 4 | N G TACKLE 
1 Can cerned. But a poorly hooked fish often 
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slack Frantically the captain tried to keep his 
fish of clumsy craft straight, but the force from 
of yout — was too much for human hands. | 
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> js fore turning broadside, and the sea swept FLY TYING, ROD and 
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Be Happy almost dun-colored, so heavily-laden with We finally located the makers of each of eigh 
— 7 |sand sucked up from the bottom were they. _ the three tracks, and all of them looked as mov 
Use a Real “We'll lay to and try to follow a big though they had 40-inch heads. fore 
| en _| one in,” advised Gilly. “If we can’t make We lost no time in ducking out of sight all o 
1 Fly Line! it, we'll have to try Manasquan. Better although we were at least a mile from to p 
> look at them tanks too.” the sheep. In order to get within shooting agre 
ikKE Zane Grey Knowing our rigidly observed custom range, we had to scramble to the bottom a bul 
when hefting this | of always keeping the three 60-gallon cop- and up the side of another mountain— lj W 
old buster of a sal-| per tanks brimful against just such an of which caused plenty of sweating and follo 
mon, you'll be happy | emergency, I felt that it was unnecessary took the better part of four hours. We gaini 
with an Ashaway| to check the fuel. However, answering an came out on the edge of a cliff, near where side | 
Line. For fly fish-| instinctive urge, I looked, and my face we had seen the sheep last, and looked of st 
ing, get a Crandall’s| must have revealed my fright. Where around cautiously. No rams were in view, arout 
American Finish.| there should have been over a hundred From now on, we had to make our way It wa 
What if your trout | gallons of gasoline there was less then more carefully, for the sheep had moved watcl 
seldom weigh over | ten! Just enough to run a 220-horse-power on and there was no way in which we give 
a pound .. . or your| ™°tor for another half hour. Bucking head could determine in what direction they answt 
black bass never reach | S¢as like these, the next inlet was an hour's vor owe - on to play safe, we slipped _ 
three? Every cas run away. back into the timber, coming out farther sight. 
make, this on line Thus came the crucifying realization down. We then took another peep over the We 
will still be a valuable | that I had committed a stupid, careless edge. There, right under us and not more cated 
fishing friend. For in an | ¢tTOt that now jeopardized two lives. The than a hundred yards away, stood the old ber. / 
ordinary level size for such use | day before I had taken a trip to Ocean leader of the band. He hadn't spied us, down 
you will still have exactly the | City and had failed, upon returning home but in order to see the rest of the sheep were 
tnt he fhe, 2n4 | late in the afternoon, to refill the tanks. we had to take a chance on. moving knew 
pay four to six times more foe | Lhe hardest job I have ever had to do was again to a more favorable position. Just was k 
im three-diameter tapered. As | face Gilly and tell him of my blunder. To as cautiously as we knew how, we worked We 
— b thang f a his everlasting credit, let it be said that ber of 
Nipigon. Ask your dealer, New| he merely smiled wanly and_ replied: eter tl 
Catalog with fly-line chart | “O, K., Captain. Now we gotta get in, N the April issue the Narrowest an hot 
Se ee ten ae en | don't we?” Escape from Death story deals irom 
Rhode Island. de » Any attempt to lay off in an effort to with the human animal. It’s a seen b 
ride out the hurricane would simply be real thriller and true. It v 
suicidal, and we both knew it. There was the sur 
but one choice, and the sooner we tried Ms las 
He the SOW ai beng! em epee = down a step at a time, making very sure ay 
be over. Waiting tor a big one, we started that we didn’t start a rock or some snow a te 
in, our bow pushed as close in back of its ;ojing down tl : snadov 
ber . . ‘ g down the mountain. ed 
hissing maw as we dared. Swept forward The next time we had a view of the rated | 
by the tremendous force of the comber, sheep, the old ram had either heard us or — 
we rapidly neared the middle of the tumul- got our scent, for he was staring right at which 
tuous vortex. us. I told Charlie to shoot and that I would teal 
Just when I began to hope we had won take a chance on one of the others later. Flea 
through to safety, Gilly gave the tiller ye shot once. I ran to the edge of the cliff, ital 
; - a sudden shove. The skiff shot around, and anxiously expecting to see other members 
For big, strong, fast, fighting game fish | I found myself looking up into the bursting of the band pop into view. Just as I had alpront 
use the toughest hooks there are—that | chest of the biggest “hollow-back” I had begun to think they had all vanished, there he wet 
means MUSTAD KEY BRAND Hooks. | ever seen. There was no time for ques- o : THe, time, tl 
: . - : loomed before me a pair of horns that mov 
Why? Because they’re made of the | tions as that towering crest hung poised, jooked as big around as a stove-pipe; and ng 
WORLD’S TOUGHEST HOOK STEEL. by | ready to crash down and annihilate us. ; “ eee E bull we 
~ Dy car ad - in one jump, up came the biggest black ram Present 
the world’s largest fish hook manufactur- | The gallant skiff lifted to the wild heave, J] had ever seen. I pulled the bead right the edg 
ers. Points are sharp—and strong. Barbs, trembling as the wide-open motor sought up under his shoulder and fired. He drop- was SO. 
bends, shanks and eyes do their work. You | *t©,save us from a watery grave. ped out of sight, and I knew he was mine, oom ye 
GET your fish. .. . Your tackle dealer has The lean-waisted black hull climbed up, We both scrambled down the cliff like and the 
them ringed, snelled, in artificial flies, | UP, UP, until I was convinced we would 4 couple of goats, trying to get to the could se 
baits, lures—single, double, treble. Always | 4°OP Over backward. Suddenly the bot- places where we had seen our rams drop three Ic 
_ ask for Mustad Hooks BY NAME. tom dropped from beneath us and we slid \Vhen I came up to mine, he was dead- in a he: 
down the slope of that gigantic sea in a and so was Charlie’s. They were indeeda Our | 
U S AD breath-taking dive. magnificent pair of sheep. The horns of wed 
] ON i ' =e ; agreed 
Nearly went aground there. That wave Charlie’s ram, which are listed among the was no 
Key} Brand FJSH HOOKS sucked out all the water and left it bone-  \orid’s records, measured 18 inches in cit that the 
0. MUSTAD & SON (Est. 1832), OSLO, Norway | “'Y_ fifty yards ahead,” explained Gilly; cymference at the base and had a front HB finest } 
New York, 302 Broadway: Los Angeles, 108° W. 2nd st.| COUldn’t do nothin’ but chance goin’ curve length of 45 inches. Mine measured Nesoeie: 
HEB rite Nearest Address for FREE FOLDER @® | Out ag’ in. 1714 inches at the base and 36 inches 
The fact, that we ran a hundred yards ground the curve. These two trophies mate BIRD 
down the beach, again waited our chance our trip a huge success. | 
and ran the maelstrom safely is all anti- Late one evening, as we were coming 
1 climax. I knew I had peered very closely down the trail toward camp, a bull ek Fiv 
it t d f; into old Davy Jones’ locker that after- pugled on the ridge above us. More for ‘ a 
Wri eusid ay tig | noon. I also knew that I owed my life to amusement than anything else, I cu ling ar 
/ |a man whose deft touch on a tiller was my hands over my mouth and answertl rr Ow 1 
0 u r 6 4 p ag p calal Og. | magic and whose heart was very stout. him by barking like a cow elk. ks. =e in na 
tonishment, he began crashing throug 3 
A MIXED BAG brush, headed in our direction. He ie eh 
FESHING |Golf,Baseball, | (Coninned from poor 27) Ei he'was worthy We could not sein ES 
T iat c Kh LE | Guns ,lennis. a flat rock and basked in the warmth of but soon heard him splashing through the Bg 
the sun like a couple of old woodchucks. creek, just below us. He was now hans Je 
AT£E WAY Had somebody seen us, we probably would a grunting — like a a = —_ a - 
have been mistaken for a pair of those times I was almost convinced he was | 
SPORTING GOODS CO. | rodents, as we both had month-old beards Ten yards from where we stood was# + puts | 
1340-A MAIN ST. KANSAS CITY,MO. | and wy, ee the nts P , — _ ~ — ae out — shot 
ost fell asleep. While dreamily set of antlers that looked as big as a "a | 
— ROD HOSPIT yo my uiiier @ we arene see any sheep— rack. I was in good shooting position, oa Py 
Mended Replaced and not caring much whether we did or before I could get my sights lined up asl " 
Send your ee eee now not—I spied three sets of small tracks winded us. With a loud snort he wh pen 
— Am dh , Reconditioning | | Coming from the divide, straight over to around and disappeared from sight. at light ng 
BILL FRUCHTING Assiiog HUDSON, N. Y. a patch of green timber below us. As we too dark to do any more shooting; 80 Dew 
Custom-butlt rods made to nuit your requirements. | | Were trying to determine where they came called it a day. ‘ land, anc 
Finest hand-tied stiff-hackled files on the market. out on the other side of the timber I dis- The following three days a heavy s#o¥ tai of | 
Gass 555 SS Flies $2.40 per doz. | | covered the head and horns of a large ram. storm kept us in camp. When it was OW ‘ti 
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eigbteen inches had fallen. We decided to 
move on lower down among the hills, be- 
fore we became snowed in. By the time 
ht all our trophies and equipment were ready 











: to pack, a sudden thaw came, and we 
rs agreed to spend one more day in search of 
. 2 bull elk. 
all We left camp early in the morning and 
a followed a long hogback ridge, steadily 
y gaining altitude, until ten o’clock. The east 
i. side of the ridge was already almost bare 
ced of snow, and well-beaten trails ran clear 
me around the mountain to the divide above. 
ray It was not long before we spied a bull. We 
ved watched him throw his head in the air and 
we give a long, loud bugle. Immediately an 
hey answer came from the timber on the op- 
ped posite side—and our bull ambled out of | 
her sight. , 
the We followed the trail and shortly lo- 
ore cated a herd of elk in the edge of the tim- | 
old ber. At least half a dozen bulls were lying | ; 
us down around the herd, but all of them The new concealed hook bait that you can 
ep were ape — panes, age + Me : cast into the toughest and most likely 
4 mew this meant that some big old bu aes a var 
just oo keeping them at a respectful distance. spots where the “big ones” are hiding, 


‘ked We were near no cover, except a num- with no fear of catching a snag. Cast with 
ber of logs about a foot or more in diam- confidence over logs and sticks, through 
eter that had fallen down-hill. For at least weeds, grass, mud and all kinds of tangles; 


an hour we crawled about on our stomachs, and the WEED QUEEN will slip ra 
7 from one log to another, without being 




























































































; seen by the elk. The WEED QUEEN is a non- like an eel and return to you minus the 
It was now late in the afternoon, and | feating lure, @ Hesle Rencter souvenirs. 
2 1<2 2a re j j > Oo give you re stance 

. sun had disappeared behind the ridge. end sccuseay. When the fish The WEED QUEEN is a combination neni 

At last we discovered the old bull himself. strikes, two spring hooks : 

He was very dark in color, appearing al- | release with double the and plug that’s a real fish getter! It comes 
sure most jet-black in the rapidly lengthening spread of a three-prong hook. in six popular colors of Pearl, Perch, Mullet, 
now shadows. At least five hundred yards sepa- Pike, Frog, and Red Head. 

rated us from him, and it seemed almost | , j 
r the hopeless to try to get any closer. I sug- The ideal all-purpose bait for BASS, PIKE, 
1S Of gested that we keep an eye on the cows, PICKEREL, MUSKIE, and LARGE TROUT 
ht r which were becoming rather nervous as a, doesn’t oor phe ober geen, 
you we wriggled about from log to log. ou e coupon and enclose $1. ease 
later. Finally we agreed that Charlie would hy WANTE specify the finish you desire. 
cliff, watch me and I would signal to him when | 4 j ; 3 
nbers to move. He looked back once; then on 8 bates ease foment gg Michigan 
| had he went, another hundred yards. By this , r—yedleaeligigiats we . 
there time the cows had seen him and were | I am enclosing $1.00 for a new WEED QUEEN. 

that moving off toward the timber. The old | 
; and bull was standing alone, looking all about. | SaEareEenanEnET —_———— 
< ram Presently I saw Charlie raise his rifle over | 
right the edge of a log and take careful aim. I | | ; 
drop- was so excited that I could scarcely refrain | Finish Desired___ 
mine, from yelling to him to shoot. He shot once : 
f like and then stood up. Through my glasses I 
o the could see the big elk quiver. Then he made 
drop. three long leaps like a deer and crumpled 
jead— ina heap. 











leed a Our hunting trip was over, and we both 


ns ot agreed it had been a huge success. There 
1g the Was no question in our minds whatever | 
In Cif- that the Kootenay region is one of the | 


front- finest big-game territories on the North 
asured \merican continent. 


inches 

; mate BIRDS OF THE WIDE COUNTRY 
coming (Continued from page 37) 

all elk 


re for Five years ago I would make a desultory 
. ped circle and move on. Now I know better— 
P I know that the third bird, for no explain- 


swered : Plage “| 
be able reason, has decided to stick tight. Cut- 


yas a : 
oh the ling across the prairie like a bird dog, I 


© kept quarter the area where he should be. Of 


/ es 7. r me - m ; se, 
ing tears. might have - after cc = Yd eee ral Yow S | On k 
GE WE ihe et some forty yards a brown body a _ OCEAN CITY REEL 


several leaps into the air. Strong wings beat a g , with patented AUTOMATIC FREE SPOOL LEVER 


lattoo of haste as the gun barrel sweeps 
as Om epee ie x , 
upward to hold under this grand cock of | The finest andsomest, sturdiest fishing reel ever offered 


was 2 3 c ‘ | at the price. A NEW designed side plate, even sturdier 
came’ the wide country. Very rarely is a close construction, star drag, take apart construction, handle 
a hay- shot possible. I” count fifty paces before ag eueon —_ chromium plated, more than ever 
a i come to that brown fellow on the grass. ; 

on, but a | : 

) ap A thin drift of feathers still slants to earth Re 250 yards $10.00 300 yards $12.00 400 yards $15.00 
whirled as I pocket him, and my mind pictures him GET REEL SATISFACTION 

It ws lowering up into the first shafts of red 


“sow light, Fish with "Reels by Ocean City"’ ‘on oul 2 - oul i ae Ae i -  odll o 


The sun rises above the edge of the level | gpeg—send for New Catalog for complete 


snow and, and other guns boom far away. A information on Fresh and salt water reels. 
as over, matt of birds come to earth far north of 


1347 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 





PIPE K. O.’S 
KUCKOO / 


HY —oh why!—will otherwise 

estimable gentlemen stroll about 
polluting the air with chokey tobacco 
in a dammed-up pipe? The only plaus- 
ible reason is that they haven't yet 
discovered the innocent pleasure of Sir 
Walter Raleigh Smoking Tobacco in 
a well-kept pipe! Sir Walter is a well- 
bred mixture of fragrant Kentucky 
Burleys selected to smoke milder and 
smell sweeter. Try your first tin. 
Birds will chirp, men and women wel- 
come you with open arms. It’s 15¢ 
—wrapped in heavy gold foil for 
extra freshness. 


— : 
SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


: ‘Sooner or Later - 
Your JSavorte Totacee 


FREE bookiet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tabacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-63 
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me, and another flock hisses by on strong 
pinions, alighting in the willow-grown area 
to the south. Dian comes over the ridge 
and displays two birds. A strung-out flock 
of five had flown directly over her gun 
barrels, which is bad medicine for any 
game bird. 

We know two birds are down to the 
north of us and a flock to the south, but 
how far it is not easy to guess. Generally 
speaking, they will keep to one path of 
flight until down. As we walk south a 
party of gunners, deployed in army style, 
flush the birds from the scrubby willows, 
and we halt to watch them disappear in a 
distant undulating line far to the east. 

This is the time when chicken hunting 
seems hopeless. You watch these big ras- 
cals beat upward and then sail on set 
wings until they fade from sight on a hazy 
Indian summer horizon. The land is so 
vast that legs refuse to follow; and if you 


| do walk into a marked-down flock, the 


chances are ten to one for a wild flush. 

However, the deployed army sends a 
long-range volley after this flight, and as 
they disappear I note that they scatter an 
unusual distance apart, which might mean 
that some of them would stick to cover. 
Another thing I know is that the distance 
these birds seem to fly is not so far as it 
appears to be. We set out after them while 
the discouraged army closes ranks: and 
marches west. 

In a mile we come to a county road and 
the end of the prairie. Beyond stretches a 
vast cornfield. We walk down the brown 
rows, our feet padding softly on rich black 
soil. The wind rustles through the dry 
tassels of the corn with mournful insist- 
ence. In the far corner of the field the 
weeds and undercover become heavy. We 
halt and listen. No sound but the rasping 
wind. 

Then comes a low fluting call. I can’t 
describe it—all I know is that when you 
hear it you will know. Off to the right 
comes an answering note. Our hearts begin 


| to pound. Once before—only once—we had 





ANE GREY has agreed to 

write fishing stories exclusive- 
ly for Field & Stream. The first 
one will be in the April issue. 











been in a spot like this, and our big pointer 
dog, careful as he had been, had spoiled it. 
We slip ahead on cautious feet. 

With a roar and a cackle two big cocks 
leap from the fall grass thirty yards away. 
I can’t shoot, but Dian plants her feet and 
downs one of them at the very crest of 
his thundering rise. At the shot two more 
burst out straight down the row from me; 
in fact, I see them run from the grass into 
the open aisles between the stalks before 
they leap upward. I take them with two 
thrilling shots that will live long in mem- 
ory. 
Then, left and right with staccato cack- 
ling and hammer of wings, the flock bursts 
out and away. They are out of range, but 
we stand and watch them go, too excited 
to mark direction. One thing is sure: the 
gunner that does mark them down will be 
assured of shooting, for they will stick 
tight as burs until dusk. 

We each have three birds. The limit is 
five; so we decide to call off shooting until 
evening. 

Back on the prairie, we prowl about and 
find the roosting ground and take pictures. 
Dian discovers an old nesting site cun- 
ningly hidden in a heavy mat of hay on a 
rise of ground. Along thé slope before our 
tent I find an arrow point of black vol- 
canic rock, traded to local Indians, we 
surmise, by a wandering band from the 


west. As it is a war point, there is th, 
possibility too that it was left as a souye. 
nir in the heart of some red hunter, 

Indian summer claims us now, and yw 
laze on the leaf-strewn hill. The sun drops 
down the western slope; the west win 
whispers in steady monotone. Blackhinds 
drift south in languid groups of many 
voices, and over the wide land is a bigness 
of silence that small sounds fail to invade 

When day is nearly done, we walk oy 
and wait at the roosting grounds. The sup 
drops slowly down until the last red rim 
is gone. Thin wraiths of chill air drij 
above the hay, and the “islands” loom like 
distant ships on a breathless sea. 

“Mark! Straight ahead!” 

Heavy bodies black against the pak 
light in the west. Hiss of speeding wings 
sounding louder and louder. The gun bar. 
rels come up, and the silence is shattered, 
A bird folds and thuds down; another 
slants off to the right, spinning awkward. 
ly. The flock picks up in wing-beat and js 
gone into the black eastern sky. 

We wait a while longer, not to hunt byt 
to complete the day. We wait until stars 
glitter in the gray curtain of twilight 
wait until a prairie owl screams that day 
is done and the night belongs to him. 


MYSTERY QUAIL 
(Continued from page 25) 


bucks, but I did see fool quail by the 
hundreds. The pifion crop had been good 
the previous fall. Sign showed that deer 
and bear had been eating the nuts some 
time before, and now the quail were glear- 
ing. For two days I walked in and out of 
unsuspicious coveys, wishing for a shotgun 
or even a .22 pistol. The third day I de 
cided to turn my deer hunt into a quail 
hunt ; so I climbed 4,000 feet straight up to 
a pifion-covered ridge with a light 2) 
gauge instead of my .30-06. 

What followed was the most uniqu 
quail hunt in my experience. Imagine 
gradually rising ridge, not more than one 
hundred yards wide, timbered with a fores 
of pifion trees that looks like a gnarled and 
neglected orchard. Imagine prickly pear 
and yucca and dry bunch-grass growing 
among the pifions. On either side of th 
ridge are great cafions almost half a mik 
deep and beyond are timbered peaks. 

I was literally on top of the world. Be 
low me I could see thousands of squart 
miles of desert and mountain in Texas aml 
Chihuahua, all in the delicate pastel shades 
which distance always gives an arid cou 
try. Almost as soon as I topped out I e- 
countered a covey. I watched the birds for 
a minute or two until I had regained m 
wind; then I picked up a handful of smal 
stones and threw them in their midi 
hoping to make them flush. They flush 
—and how! They made about twice # 
much noise as flying bob-whites or Gat 
bels, and in my surprise I touched off both 
barrels without getting so much as 
feather. 

I marked the covey down and trotted 
the ridge behind them. When I had got 
perhaps fifty yards, a bird burst out atm 
feet with a roar like a ruffed grouse, i 
had been hiding on open ground, but iit 
had not flown I would never have seen 
More from surprise than anything else, | 
folded him up. Twenty yards farther @ 
another bird roared out. 

From that time on, the shooting wast! 
that could be desired. I broke up oo 
after covey as I gradually worked up the 
ridge. The birds were no easy maf! e 
as they flashed into quick noisy 
among the pifions I missed more. 
than I connected. Most of the 
missed only flew a hundred yards o&% 
But now and then a covey would 
over some deep cafion, flying at leas? 
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quarter of a mile before they dived into a 
tch of chaparral and disappeared. 
When I had six or eight birds and my 

mind was completely on quail hunting, I 

kicked a cock out from under the leaves of 

a yucca. He flew straight away across a 

patch of oak chaparral. I waited him out, 

and then let him have it. Just as the gun 
went off a whitetail buck bounced out of 
the chaparral, and I rolled him over—the 
first, last and only deer I have ever killed 
with a shotgun. When I had the deer 
dressed and hung up, I finished getting the 

Texas limit of quail, which is twelve. 
The next morning we fried quail for 

breakfast and baked them in a Dutch oven 

for supper. Never have I tasted anything 
better. Their breasts were perfectly white, 
and all of them were very fat. Even when 
fried, they were much more moist and 
tender than blues or Gambels, and their 
flesh retained an indescribably delicate 
flavor of the food they love best—pifion 
nuts and the tubers of cocoanut grass. 
During the past hunting season, I twice 
encountered Mearns’ quail. Once, while 

hunting whitetails in the Chiricahuas, I 

stumbled on to a small covey which thun- 

dered up at my feet before I was aware of 
its presence and sailed away across a deep 


caion. Another time on Sierra Azul, a | 


western extension of the Sierra Madres in 
northern Sonora, I ran into a large covey 
and shot a couple. When I quit hunting 
them, the birds had scattered and were 
lying close all around me. If I had had a 
dog and it had not been so late, I could 
have killed ten or more. 

Anyone with a good eye, a good ear and 
a stout pair of legs can do very well on 
blue quail or Gambels without the aid of a 
dog. Mearns’ quail, however, are another 
proposition. They live where they can find 
cover and plenty of it. Very seldom are 
they found in the open and semi-open 
country which other Southwestern quail 
prefer. Unlike the bold and noisy Gambels, 
they are singularly quiet, shy and furtive. 
To find them, except by accident, a dog is 
necessary. I have never hunted them with 
a dog, but an acquaintance of mine, an 
American mining man who has dwelt on 
the Rio Yaqui in Sonora for a score of 





you anglers can insure full 
creels by reading the inform- 
ative article in April, “TROUT, 
LIGHT, WIND AND WA- 
TER,” by Lynn Rogers. 











years, maintains a brace of pointers for 
that purpose and tells me he envies no 
bob-white hunter who ever lived. 

The sportsman who desires to add these 
tare birds to his bag will find by far the 
best shooting in Mexico. The birds there 
are plentiful and fairly easy of access. In 
the border states they are rare and found 
only in scattered localities. New Mexico 
has an open season on them, believing cor- 
rectly that hunters play an extremely small 
part in their lives. The game department 
ot Texas pays no attention to their exist- 
ence, ranking both them and the blues with 

¢ bob-whites as far as seasons go. 

On the other hand, Arizona protects 
the birds at all seasons, hoping that some 
miracle will bring them back. But they 
ae not increasing. Any bird or animal 
that inhabits the extreme limits of the 
Tange of its species has a hard time get- 
tng by; and the farther away from the 

fexican border you go, the scarcer the 
rds become. At the present time the birds 
#€ extinct in wide areas in central and 
worthern Arizona where they were once 

tly common. 

N knocking around over the Mogollon 
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MAIL THIS COUPON! 
South Bend Bait Co., 

2284 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
Send me 100 page book free! 


Name......- 
Pc 0c0seseceeetiséen 
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LEIGHTON’S AUTOMATIC SPINNER _ They Get the Fish 


No more sewing minnows on snelled hooks. “rite for Information 


Fifteen seconds after the fish is landed with a 
LEIGHTON AUTOMATIC SPINNER, you can ( 80 B CHAPMAN ST. 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 





Price 
with 6 hooks 


ELECTRIC ". CAPON 


DRY CELLS, batteries or light socket, do it, without loss or danger. No cutting, 
tearing, twisting, or pulling. Press the button like an electric light, the rooster 






be fishing again. Has proved equally successful 
with either live or pickled bait. 














becomes a CAPON. Profit and pleasure are yours, illustrated bulletin explains 
new 1936 improved method. A post card with your name and address brings it 
Without cost or obligation. 


to you. Geo. Beuoy, No. 20, Cedar Vale, Kans. 





If you’ve used an Automatic, you'll 
want a“Utica”. If you’ve never tried 
an Automatic... you'll be for the 
“Utica” hook, line and sinker. 
The Utica is light, smart, compact, 
simple and sure fire — 612 oz., just 
enough weight to balance the rod. 
Quicker than lightning to take up 
slack line. Capacity 50 yds. of Size 
F enamel line. Winding capacity 25 
yds. Comes in Aluminum and Black 
—finishes that can’t scratch or chip. 
With or without steel line guide. 


For quality, reasonably priced, look for the 
H-I trade mark on all fishing tackle you buy. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CQO. 





Send 3c to gerd acne. for booklet on H-I fish- 
ing tackle for all of fishing and any kind of 


rmen. Address Dept. A 


fi 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. « UTICA, N.Y. 





















You CANT BEAT 
A MARTIN 


The Martin Automatic is the choice 
of experienced fishermen because it 
has always proven satisfactory. Every 
feature of it has been subjected to the 
most rigid tests. 


If you want to enjoy fishing at its best, 
use an automatic reel—and that means 
a Martin Automatic. 


Prices—from $4.50 up 
Ask your dealer or write us for Catalog. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., Ine. 
600 Main Street Mohawk, N. Y. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 
FISHING REELS 


Bean’s Fishing Shoe 


A new crepe soled shoe for early boat fishing, 
stream fishing, wet wading and early fall hunting. 
Weight only 33 ounces per pair. Top specially 
waterproof treated, 13 
oz. brown duck leather 
trimmed that will not 
grow hard from wet- 
ting. Vamp same high 
quality as used in our 
Maine Hunting Shoe. 
Lowest priced and most 
practical all around 
shoe we ever made. 
PRICES: 
10”, $3.20; 12”, $3.85 
Postpaid 
Shoe may be returned 
for full credit after one 
week’s wear if not ab- 
solutely satisfactory. 
Send for new Spring 
Catalog ready March 1. 
L. L. BEAN, Inc. 
166 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing 
and Camping 





Take the 
Count! 


Write for 
FREE 1936 


Catalog ERE’S a famous Asha- 


way Line for ALL salt- 
water fishing, from wildest 
fighting Gulf Stream big 
game fish to little but live- 
ly mackerel. Named for and 
used by the famous author- 
angler ZANE GREY. Best Irish 
linen, hand laid, equal tension 
on all threads, giving built-in 
elasticity, strength, endurance. 


Sizes for all fishing, including | . - . " 
| and in wide astonishment the little fellow 


| froze and stared. 


inland muskelunge, pike, etc. 
Guaranteed wet-test strength 3 
Ibs, to every thread. Not expen- 
sive. Sold by good tackle dealers. 
For Catalog write Ashaway Line 
& Twine Mfg. Co., 601, 
Ashaway, Rhode Island. 
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Plateau last summer I traced down every 
rumor of the birds’ presence. I talked to 
woodcutters, forest rangers and cowboys. 
But I did not find a single bird, though I 
did see tracks and feathers of a small covey 
near Heyser Spring, south of Flagstaff. 

The Western habit of grazing domestic 
sheep and cattle clear to the tops of the 
mountains is largely responsible for the 
disappearance of the fool quail. Like bob- 
whites, which they resemble in many of 
their habits, they roost on the ground; 
and when their cover is gone, all the pro- 
tection in the world will not save them 
from night-prowling coyotes, skunks and 
ring-tailed cats. In the daytime the swift 
and ruthless Cooper’s and sharp-shinned 
hawks patrol the lonely peaks and ridges 
after them. Then, too, domestic animals 
are just as fond of pifion nuts as are the 
quail. In the winter, when the insects are 
dead and the manzanita berries are gone, 
the birds seem to depend on the little nuts. 
If other foragers make away with the 
crop, they starve. 

My hope is that some day, before my 
joints get so rusty I can no longer climb 
mountains, these plump fast-flying birds 
will be brought back in such numbers that 
the bold quail hunter, not afraid of hard 
climbing and heart-breaking work for 
small rewards, can add them to his bag. 
Hunting them is a scatter-gun experience 
that can be compared only to the taking 
of ptarmigan, and eating them is an epi- 
cure’s delight. 


TIPTOEING IN BIG TIMBER 
(Continued from page 33) 


myself from the gaze of the foe and then 
quickly circled down to command the spot. 
It was empty! 

Once more I had proved that when you 
are once in the eye of a deer, you should 
stay there. He has more patience than you 
have, but the moment you hide from him 
he will break away. And now, as it seemed 
not my lucky day, I took out my compass 
and headed trailward, seeing nothing en 
route except a little fellow I jumped out 
of a bed below a hemlock thicket. 

There was only one thing to do about 
it, and a hunter is a hopeful creature. To 
find that big “moose of a deer” up Dove 
Creek among all those trees might be a 
needle-in-the-haystack game. Yet I was 
sure he was waiting for me there some- 
where. 

Daylight again saw me on tiptoe boring 
off into the shadows from the low ridge 
where the blazes did their fade-out, but 
today I planned to hunt lower. By algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry and plain horse 
sense I had proved, theoretically at least, 
that these bucks were coy, using the salal 
ridges merely as feeding, fighting and 
courting grounds and hiding out by day 
down in the thickets. They preferred whole 
and unpunctured skins, life and love to 
ultra-violet rays. 

In half an hour of pussy-footing in the 
silences, where often I could hear my heart 
beat as I stood to read the shadows in 
eyeshot, I thought I had proved my case. 
There, before me, with his head down, was 
a little deer—a spiker. When he lifted his 
head in that sudden snappy way of a deer, 
he saw me instantly. As usual I wore my 
crimson shirt—I wear this, of course, in 
hope that at sight of it a deer will be more 
interested in me, and other hunters less— 


“Well! Some gaudy forest flower!” I 
could see the thought in his pop-eyed 
countenance. 

He was approaching, coming with sud- 
den mincing steps, stiff-legged. Yards be- 
came feet, yet I moved not a muscle. With 
half-closed eyes, so that he could not see 


me wink, I tried to breathe without moye. 
ment. At ten feet there was a big fir jp 
the way, and he stole around and peeped 
at me comically. This was almost too much 
for me. 

Just when I was wondering if a wild 
deer ever ate the lunch out of a hunter's 
pocket, he got a whiff of the man scent. 
Sudden understanding, disgust and cop- 
sternation swept over that little buck, and 
his legs did their duty. He grew more 
scared with every jump as he went down 
the slope. 

After this I was prepared for anything 
Before long, as I stole down a slight hog- 
back thickly grown with young hemlocks 
whose dead lower limbs allowed the eye 
to penetrate a little, I saw a big shadowy 
form that made my heart skip a beat. No 
spiker that, but a grandpap. However, 
even at twenty-five yards I could make out 
only dimly the gray outline, and no horns 
were visible. 

Broadside, with head turned staring at 
me, he was absolutely motionless. His eye 
had caught my movement. A_ windfallen 
log covered most of his body. His shoulder 
was hidden by two small trees and his face 
screened behind branches, so that I could 
not swear to the gray telltale nose of the 
buck; but I could see his white throat 
patch plainly. A buck, yes; but strain my 
eyes as I might, I could see no sign of 
horns. 

Inch by inch I raised my rifle and coy- 
ered the dim form. I knew he must turn 
his head before he moved, and in that 
instant I would see his horns; but this 
deer might have been carved in granite. 
My arms began to ache, and I had to lower 
my rifle. And at that instant he moved— 
he did a sudden eyes right, and in one mo- 
tion bounded forward through that five- 
foot gap of visibility. Horns! I saw them 
then, all right. I had been looking too low. 
There was no time for sights. Firing by 
feel and instinct, I listened to hear him 
fall. 

There was not a sound. I had not even 
heard him land from that mighty bound. 
He was a phantom. Not a hoof-print, not 
a hair, no drop of blood could I find on 
the needles. 

Had I been dreaming? No, there was 
my empty shell. Now I took the line of 





ATCH the next issue for 
“THE MAKO SHARK,” 
by Zane Grey. 











fire, and there it was! My bullet had 
slammed into the side of a ten-inch hem- 
lock. Well, the elevation was right anyhow 
—but no luck could retrieve such a day, 
and I went home with my head full of that 
big buck and speculating on when I would 
be able to do something right. 

The high ridge, with its sunny slope 
toward the chattering creek, drew me now 
as a magnet draws a needle. That biggest 
one was still up there—somewhere. When 
next, on a sunny morning, I left the blind 
trail, I took a new course, holding mort 
to the creek side, but there was less sigt 
of the elusive blacktail here. About tet 
o'clock I could see, looming against the 
skyline, the nose of a ridge that I judg 
the highest one. 

I was early. Pausing at the base of the 
slope, I explored its sunny patches 
dark shadows among the firs and 
above me. What place more fitting for 
Mowitch to take a siesta? Why could not 
that “moose of a deer” be there now # 
reward for the miles and miles I had t 
toed through these green woods? 

I started up the hill, and then my heat 
gave a bound. A deer was running 
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the slope, flashing in and out of the sun as 
he turned the shoulder. He appeared to be 
a little fellow, and I had about lost interest 
in him when he did. something which 
stirred me anew. Pausing at the turn and 
sanding screened by a clump of low 
cedars, he raised and lowered his head two 


from other than an old buck. 

He was not badly frightened—had prob- 
ably glimpsed my red shirt. I had the 
wind; he could not see me now, I knew. 
So, stealing back, I circled away up over 
the back of the ridge, gave him half an hour 
to forget me and worked with the caution 
of a cat out to the sunny brow about four 
hundred yards ahead. And there he was, 
right under my_nose—twenty-five yards 
away. The deer I had been looking for ! 

Those long prongs, glinting in the sun, 


gave me a thrill I had never felt in these | 
woods. He saw me on the instant and, | 


dashing off, vanished in two jumps; but 
there was a clean gap he must cross, and 
to the crack of my .250 he dropped. 

There he lay in the sun-warmed salal, 
the finest old stag I had yet seen in Van- 
couver Island woods. Perfect in every one 
of his ten points, with a 19-inch spread—a 
sight to bring the satisfaction that only a 
hunter can quite know. And when I turned 
him over, there, across his back, was a 
little cut where a bullet had formerly slit 
the skin: the trade-mark of one Cougar 
Smith. 

Two hours later, struggling under my 
burden—145 pounds dressed out—I came 
out upon the pack trail. When you are tip- 


toeing in the tall timber after blacktails, | 


you may get that big one if your toes hold 
out. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 
(Continued from page 31) 


from the man-eaters, and was delighted | 


that one at least was dead. When he 
asked me if I expected to get the second 
lion soon, I well remember his_half- 
doubting smile as I rather too confidently 
asserted that I hoped to bag him also in 
the course of a few days. 

As it happened, there was no sign of our 
enemy for about ten days after this, and 
we began to hope that he had died of his 
wounds in the bush. All the same we still 
took every precaution at night, and it was 
fortunate that we did so, as otherwise at 
least one more victim would have been 
added to the list. For on the night of 
December 27, I was suddenly aroused by 
terrified shouts from my trolley men, who 
slept in a tree close outside my boma, to 
the effect that a lion was trying to get 
at them. 


It would have been madness to go out, | 
as the moon was hidden by dense clouds | 
and it was absolutely impossible to see | 


anything more than a yard in front of one; 
0 all I could do was to fire off a few 
rounds just to frighten the brute away. 
This apparently had the desired effect, for 
the men were not further molested that 
night; but the man-eater had evidently 
prowled about for some time, for we found 
im the morning that he had gone right 
mto every one of their tents, and round 
the tree was a regular ring of his foot- 
marks, 

The following evening I took up my 
position in this same tree, in the hope that | 
he would make another attempt. The night 

an badly, as while climbing up to my 
perch I very nearly put my hand on a 
Yenomous snake which was lying coiled 
tound one of the branches. As may be | 
magined, I came down again very quick- 
but one of my men managed to dis- 
atch it with a long pole. 

ortunately the night was clear and 


ly, 





Free-Stripping 


or three times—an action I had never seen | 


lets you concentrate on the fly 


How would you like to strip line whenever you 
need to and as much as you want, without do- 
ing fancy tricks on the brake? How would you 
like to have all the freedom of a single action 
reel plus all the advantage of the automatic for 


retrieving the line 


by a touch of the finger? 


3 SIZES That's just what you get when you fit your- 


All in Ebony Black Alumilite 


No. 30 —for light fly rods. 35 the ‘‘Free-Stri F 
yds. *‘G”’ line or *‘IFI’’ tap- s Sacgpet 


self out with the one and only Perrine Free- 
StrippinGc Automatic Reel. Fly casters who use 


* are the men who invented 


its slogan—Doubles Your Fishing Pleasure! 


See. 90-—her meadiem teste. % Strip the line at will. No manipulating of 
yds. “G” line, or 30 yds, brake. Entirely free from brake resistance. For 
“HEH” tapered $7.35 trout, salmon, grayling, bass, pan fish. 

No. 80—for heavy fly rods. 80 Nearly every good sporting goods dealer sells the Perrine 
yds. ‘“G”’ line, 30 yds. ‘‘HDH" Free-Strippinc Automatic Reel. If you find a dealer who 
or “GCG” tapered....$7.90 doesn’t, order from Perrine Manufacturing Co., 704-B 

South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ERRINE 


AUTOMATIC REEL 





PATENTED 





The ‘Fishingest’” Lure You Ever Saw! 


Take Lur-all Beetle Bugs with you on your first fishing trip and you’ll 





stick with them all season. Here’s what Wm. Grant, Taxidermist, Vas- 


sar, Mich., had to say the first time he tried ’em: “I had 


a chance to dA 
try out your Lur-all casting bait and found it a dandy. The first cast I Ld 7 a LY 


got a two pounder. It is certainly a wonderful bass bait 


” 


@ What a thrill to get a bass on the first cast of the season! BEET LE BUG 
The Lure That Game Fish Go Bugs Over! 


Here are lures that are distinctively different from any others. Cor- 
rectly designed for securely hooking the striking fish. Perfectly bal- 
anced and weighted for easy casting. Flashy colors and markings, with 


two-color bucktail streamers. They have personality plus, 


along with 


a tantalizing wiggle in the water that arouses game fish to action. 
The favorite lure of thousands of fishermen—because it’s the lure that 


game fish go bugs over! 


Three Sizes—50c, 65c, $1—Six Color Combinations 
TROUT BUG, 50c—for trout, blue-gills, perch and "Ss BASS 
ian 


BUG, 65ce—for fiy-casting. CASTING OR TROLLING 
for bass, pike, pickerel, muskellunge and other game fish 
and salt water. 


$i. 


, both fresh 





WRITE If your dealer cannot supply 


you, send direct. 9 


baits on the 


FOR 
Bee ’ ing jobbers all carry them. 
FREE tle Bug Bait Co. 


Order from your jobber or 


Harry 8. Masoner, Pres. direct. 
CIRCULAR = 500 E. Jefferson Detroit, Mich. 





is one of the 


The Lur-all 
biggest selling 
market. Lead 











CARRY-ALL 


Carries creel, wad- 
ers, net, ete. Has 
12 pockets for every- 
thing needed on 
stream. Style B, $6. 


LOOK Heres Just What Y 





The Best Ever 
The choice of ex- 
pert fishermen LANDING NETS 
everywhere. Your 
dealer can supply Bent wood frame with 
you. Circular on hand-woven, waterproof 
request. mesh. Lightest and 

strongest made — $1.50 
to $4. 











LIFETIME CREEL 


Broadhead, body-fit- 

ting type. Sliding pin 

catch. Unbreakable. 

Spar varnished. Sizes, 

12” to 17”—$3.15 to 

$4.65. 

Flies, bass bugs, rain capes, wader and boot 
suspenders, leaders, priest knives, ethical 


spinner flies, ete. “‘Fly Fishing and Fly 
Tying’ book by Ed Cumings, $1.50 


ED CUMINGS, Ine. 
Dept. 10, Cumings Bldg., Flint, Mich. 











Goudless, and the moon made everything 


| HAPPYDAYSIN A Folding 


Puncture-Proof C 


Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, 
stronger than wood; used by U. 8S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. 
Catalogue. Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Ce., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











“Heddons RIVER-RUNT 


does the 


Unbeatable for Bass, Wall Eyes, Jack Salmon, 
Pickerel and Lake Trout. Also Salt-water fish. 


“River-Runt-SPOOK” 


NOT made of wood—unbreakabie 

Real fish- flesh appearance. Three models: 
“Sinking”’, Floating’, “ Jointed”. New*‘Shore- 
Minnow” Finishes (X-Ray effect). Also all 

other standard finishes and colors. 
FREE! Heddon’s New Cata- 
* log with latest Bait 
Chart and “How to Catch 
. Tells what to 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
F-31 Mich. 











asp Dept. Dowagiac, 
- Also Makers of America’s Finest Bamboo Rods ee 








SAVE-A-BAIT 
A collapsible live bait container, the handiest item 
ever offered the sportsman. Light, weighs %-pound 
floats of its own bouyancy, fits most any bucket, 
folds 144x9, opens 9x10 inches. When lifted, bait 
congregates into pocket of cotton netting. No in- 
jury to minnows against metal asin ordinary pai 
while making selection. Use in any water bucket. 
Every fisherman wants one and needs three. 


$1.00 Postpaid in U. S. A.. 3 for $2.75 
MIDWEST SUPPLY, 1501 SPRUCE,  K. C. MO. 
Sut ee ee ee eee 
Hansell’s Fly Tying Course 


1E FLIES! will teach you how to become 


an expert. Complete Instruction Course with over 

100 illustrations, $1.00. Quality materials, Hooks 

for tying 50 Flies, $1.00. Fly Tyer’s Catalog Free, 

am exceptionally pleased with your Fly Tying Course. I 
have read books on fly tying, taking flies apart, but your 
Course is all anyone needs to learn to tie flies. I have re- 
ceived more information on twenty minutes of reading your 
Course than I have in the past ten years trying to find out 
from everyone I knew and all the books I could get,”’ writes 
Mr. Dell Ilmberger, Sedalia, Mo. Send For Yours Today! 
KEN HANSEL, 3209 ChicagoAve., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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almost as bright as day. I kept watch 
until about 2 a.m., when I roused Mahina 
to take his turn. For about an hour I slept 
peacefully with my back to the tree, and 
then woke suddenly with an uncanny feel- 
ing that something was wrong. 

Mahina, however, was on the alert, and 
had seen nothing; and although I looked 
carefully round us on all sides, I too could 
discover nothing unusual. Only half satis- 
fied, I was about to lie back again, when 
I fancied I saw something move a little 
way off among the low bushes. On gazing 
intently at the spot for a few seconds, I 
found I was not mistaken. It was the man- 
eater, cautiously and intently stalking us. 

The ground was fairly open round our 
tree, with only a small bush every here and 
there; and from our position it was a most 


| fascinating sight to watch this great brute 


stealing stealthily round us, taking ad- 
vantage of very bit of cover as he came. 
His skill showed that he was an old hand 
at the terrible game of man-hunting: so I 


| determined to run no undue risk of losing 
| him this time. I accordingly waited until 


he got quite close—about twenty yards 
away—and then fired my .303 at his chest. 

I heard the bullet strike him, but un- 
fortunately it had no knock-down effect, 
for with a fierce growl he turned and made 
off with great long bounds. Before he dis- 
appeared from sight, however, I managed 
to have three more shots at him from the 
magazine rifle, and another growl told me 
that the last of these had also taken effect. 

We waited daylight with impatience, 
and at the first glimmer of dawn we set 
out to hunt him down. I took a native 
tracker with me, so that I was free to keep 
a good lookout, while Mahina followed 
immediately behind with a Martini carbine. 
Splashes of blood being plentiful, we were 
able to get along quickly; and we had not 
proceeded more than a quarter of a mile 
through the jungle when suddenly a fierce 
warning growl was heard right in front 
of us. 

Looking cautiously through the bushes, 
I could see the man-eater glaring out in 
our direction, and showing his tusks in an 
angry snarl. I at once took careful aim 
and fired. Instantly he sprang out and made 
a most determined charge down on us. 


I fired again and knocked him over; by 
in a second he was up once more and com. 
ing for me as fast as he could in his 
crippled condition. A third shot had mp» 
apparent effect, so I put out my hand fo 
the Martini, hoping to stop him with it 
To my dismay, however, it was not there 

The terror of the sudden charge hag 
proved too much for Mahina, and both he 
and the carbine were by this time well on 
their way up a tree. In the circumstances 
there was nothing to do but follow suit 
which I did without loss of time; and byt 
for the fact that one of my shots had 
broken a hind leg, the brute would mos 
certainly have had me. Even as it was, | 
had barely time to swing myself up out of 
his reach before he arrived at the foot of 
the tree. 

When the lion found he was too late, he 
started to limp back to the thicket ; but by 
this time I had seized the carbine from 
Mahina, and the first shot I fired from it 
seemed to give him his quietus, for he fell 
over and lay motionless. Rather foolishly 
I at once scrambled down from the tree 
and walked up toward him. To my sur- 
prise and no little alarm, he jumped » 
and attempted another charge. This time, 
however, a Martini bullet in the chest and 
another in the head finished him for good 
and all; he dropped in his tracks not five 
yards away from me, and died gamely, 
biting savagely at a branch which had fal- 
len to the ground. 


Y this time all the workmen in camp, 
attracted by the sound of the firing, 

had arrived on the scene, and so great was 
their resentment against the brute which 
had killed such numbers of their comrades 
that it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I could restrain them from tear- 
ing the dead body to pieces. Eventually, 
amid the wild rejoicings of the natives 
and coolies, I had the lion carried to my 
boma, which was close at hand. On ex- 
amination we found no less than six bullet 
holes in the body, and embedded only a 
little way in the flesh of the back was the 
slug which I had fired into him from the 
scaffolding about ten days previously. He 
measured nine feet six inches from tip of 
nose to tip of tail, and stood three feet 
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New! Sensational! Incredible! 


NEW! Hawaiian // 


Double Spinner 50c 
a y) Single Spinner 40c % oz. 


pee ty 
7 Above prices for the bare bait. De- 


tachable, quick-change rubber skirts 
lie each extra. Red & white, Black & 
white, Red & yellow; also solid colors. 


Wiggier 


Twenty years I’ve been tinkering with rubber 
baits and have I got something now! “You ain’t 
seen nothing” ‘till you lamp _the_ incredible 
squirming, writhing, wriggling Hula Hula dance 
of my new Hawaiian. The forty soft rubber legs, 
all working, make other baits look stiff and 
lifeless as concrete. Photo above shows what it 
does to bass. I’m sold on it and so are the boys 
I let try it! 

Neat, loose-hinged guard flops forward, out of 
the way, when fish strikes. Misses the snags but 
grabs the bass! 


Easy to change colors or replace old 
rubber. Simply thread hook through 
hole in skirt and push it up tight 
against head as illustrated. 


SAMPLE OFFER If your dealer hasn’t any, send 


dollar and get both the single 
and double spinner and two skirts. Money back if you “no like.” 
Free catalog showing new low prices on Tin Liz minnows. 


FRED ARBOGAST, 5 North St., Akron, O. 
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eleven and a half inches high; but, as in 
the case of his companion, the skin was 
disfigured by being deeply scored all over 
by the boma thorns. 

The news of the death of the second 
“devil” soon spread far and wide over the 
country, and natives actually traveled from 
up and down the line to have a look at my 
trophies and at the “devil-killer,” as they 
called me. Best of all, the coolies who had 
absconded came flocking back to Tsavo, 
and much to my relief work was resumed. 

It was amusing, indeed, to notice the 
change which took place in the attitude 
of the workmen toward me after I had 
killed the two lions. Instead of wishing to 
murder me, as they once did, they could not 
now do enough for me, and as a token of 
their gratitude they presented me with a 
beautiful silver bowl, as well as with a 
long poem written in Hindustani describ- 
ing all our trials and my ultimate victory. 
The bowl I shall always consider my most 
highly prized and hardest won trophy. The 
inscription on it reads as follows: 


Sm—We, your Overseer, Timekeepers, 
Mistaris and Workmen, present you with 
this bowl as a token of our gratitude to 
you for your bravery in killing two man- 
eating lions at a great risk to your own 
life, thereby saving us from the fate of 
being devoured by these terrible monsters 
who nightly broke into our tents and took 
our fellow-workers from our side. In pre- 
senting you with this bowl, we all add 
our prayers for your long life, happiness 
and prosperity. We shall ever remain, Sir, 
Your grateful servants, 

Baboo PursHOoTAM HurRJEE PuRMAR, 

Overseer and Clerk of Works, 
on behalf of your Workmen, 

Dated at Tsavo, January 30, 1899. 


It may be of interest to mention that 
these two lions possess the distinction, 
probably unique among wild animals, of 
having been specifically referred to in the 
House of Lords by the Prime Minister of 
the day. Speaking of the difficulties which 
had been encountered in the construction 
of the Uganda Railway, the late Lord 
Salisbury said: 

“The whole of the works were put a 
stop to for three weeks because a party of 
man-eating lions appeared in the locality 
and conceived a most unfortunate taste for 
our porters. At last the laborers entirely 
declined to go on unless they were guard- 
ed by an iron entrenchment. Of course, it 
is dificult to work a railway under these 
conditions, and until we found an enthu- 
siastic sportsman to get rid of these lions, 
our enterprise was seriously hindered.” 


LSO, The Spectator of March 3, 1900, 

had an article entitled “The Lions 
that Stopped the Railway,” from which 
the following extracts are taken: 

“The parallel to the story of the lions 
which stopped the rebuilding of Samaria 
must occur to everyone, and if the Samari- 
tans had quarter as good cause for their 
tears as had the railway coolies, their wish 
to propitiate the local deities is easily 
derstood. If the whole body of lion 
anecdote, from the days of the Assyrian 
Kings till the last year of the nineteenth 
century, were collated and brought to- 
gether, it would not equal in tragedy or 
atrocity, in savageness or in sheer insolent 
contempt for man, armed or unarmed, 
white or black, the story of these two 

ibid. « 

“To what a distance the whole story 
farries us back, and how impossible it 

comes to account for the survival of 
Primitive man against this kind of foe! 

or fire—which has hitherto been regard- 

as his main safeguard against the 
‘amivora—these cared nothing. It is curi- 
ous that the Tsavo lions were not killed 
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by poison, for strychnine is easily used, 
and with effect.’ 


“Poison may have been used early in the 


history of man, for its powers are em- 
ployed with strange skill by the men in 
the tropical forest, both in America and 
West Central Africa. But there is no evi- 
dence that the old inhabitants of Europe, 
or of Assyria or Asia Minor, ever killed 
lions or wolves by this means. They looked 
to the King or chief, or some champion, to 
kill these monsters for them. It was not the 
sport but the duty of Kings, and was in 
itself a title to be a ruler of men. Theseus, 
who cleared the roads of beasts and rob- 
bers ; Hercules, the lion killer; St. George, 
the dragon-slayer, and all the rest of their 
class owed to this their everlasting fame. 


“T*ROM the story of the Tsavo River 

we can appreciate their services to 
man even at this distance of time. When 
the jungle twinkled with hundreds of 
lamps, as the shout went on from camp 
to camp that the first lion was dead, as 
the hurrying crowds fell prostrate in the 
midnight forest, laying their heads on his 
feet, and the Africans danced savage and 


ceremonial dances of thanksgiving, Mr. | 


Patterson must have realized in no com- 


mon way what it was to have been a hero | 


and deliver in the days when man was 
not yet undisputed lord of the creation, 
and might pass at any moment under the 
savage dominion of the beasts.” 

Well had the two man-eaters earned all 
this fame; they had devoured between 
them no less than twenty-eight Indian 
coolies, in addition to scores of unfortunate 
African natives of whom no official rec- 
ord was kept. 

There were some rocky-looking hills ly- 
ing to the southwest of Tsavo which I was 
particularly anxious to explore, so on one 
occasion when work had been stopped for 
the day owing to lack of material, I set off 
for them, accompanied by Mahina and a 
Punjaubi coolie, who was so stout that he 
went by the name of Moota (i.c., “Fattie’”). 
In the course of my little excursions round 
Tsavo I gradually discovered that I was 
nearly always able to make my way to any 
required point of the compass by following 
certain well-defined animal paths, which I 
mapped out bit by bit during my explora- 
tions. 

On this occasion, for instance, as soon as 
we had crossed the river and had struck 
into the jungle, we were fortunate enough 
to find a rhino path leading in the right 
direction, which greatly facilitated our 
progress. As we were making our way 
along this path through the dry bed of a 
nullah, I happened to notice that the sandy 
bottom sparkled here and there where the 
sunbeams penetrated the dense foliage. 
This at once filled my head with thoughts 
of precious stones, and as the spot looked 
likely enough, I started to dig vigorously at 
the gravel with my hunting knife. 

After a few minutes of this work, I came 
across what I at first took to be a magnifi- 
cent diamond sparkling in the damp sand; 


it was about half an inch long, and its facets | 


looked as if they had been cut by an Am- 
sterdam expert. I tested the stone on my 
watch glass and found that it cut my initials 
quite easily, and though I knew that quartz 
would do this as well, it did not seem to 
me to have either the general appearance 
or angles of any quartz I had ever seen. 


For a moment or two I was greatly de- | 
lighted with my discovery, and began to | 


have rosy dreams of a diamond mine; but 
I am sorry to say that on closer examina- 


1I may mention that poison was tried, but with- 
out effect. The poisoned carcasses of transport 
animals which had died from the bite of the tsetse 
fly were placed in likely spots, but the wily man- 
eaters would not touch them, and much preferred 
live men to dead donkeys. 
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be heard from the deeper pools up and 
down the river. At the time, being new 
to the country, I did not realize the risks 
[ ran; but later on—after one of my 
Wa Kamba followers had been seized and 
dragged under—I learned to be much more 
cautious. é ; x 

The shortest way of reaching the Athi 
River from Tsavo was to strike through 
the jungle in a northwesterly direction, 
and here there was luckily a particularly 
well-defined rhino path which I always 
made use of. I discovered it quite by ac- 
cident on one occasion when I had asked 
some guests, who were staying with me 
at Tsavo, to spend a night on the banks 
of the river. As we were making our way 
slowly and painfully through the dense 
jungle, I came across this well-trodden 
path, which appeared to lead in the direc- 
tion in which I wished to go, and as I 
felt convinced that at any rate it would 
bring us to the river somewhere, I fol- 
lowed it with confidence. 

Our progress was now easy, and the 
track led through fairly open glades where 
traces of bush-buck and water-buck were 
numerous ; indeed once or twice we caught 
glimpses of these animals as they bounded 
away to the shelter of the thicket, warned 
by the sound of our approach. In the end, 
as I anticipated, the old rhino path proved 
a true guide, for it struck the Athi at an 
ideal spot for a camping ground, where 
some lofty trees close to the bank of the 
river gave a most grateful and refreshing 
shade. We had a delightful picnic, and my 
guests greatly enjoyed their night in the 
open, although one of them got rather a 
bad fright from a rhino which suddenly 
snorted close to our camp, evidently very 
annoyed at our intrusion on his domain. 

In the morning they went off as soon as 
it was light to try their luck along the 
river, while I remained in camp to see to 
breakfast. After an hour or more, however, 
they all returned, empty-handed but very 
hungry; so when they had settled down to 
rest after a hearty meal, I thought I 
would sally forth and see if I could not 
meet with better success. I had gone only 
a short distance up the right bank of the 
river, when I thought I observed a move- 
ment among the bushes ahead of me. 

On the alert, I stopped instantly, and 
the next moment was rewarded by seeing a 
splendid bush-buck advance from the water 
in a most stately manner. I could only 
make out his head and neck above the 
undergrowth, but as he was only some fifty 
yards off, I raised my rifle to my shoulder 
to fire. This movement at once caught his 
tye, and for the fraction of a second he 
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stopped to gaze at me, thus giving me time 
‘aim at where I supposed his shoulder 
to be. 

When I fired, he disappeared so sud- 
denly and so completely that I felt sure 
that I had missed him; and that he had 
made off through the bush. I therefore re- 
loaded, and advanced carefully with the 
mention of following up his trail; but to 
my unbounded delight I came upon the 
Weck stretched out dead in his tracks, with 
my bullet through his heart. I lost no time 
M getting back to camp, the antelope 
Swinging by his feet from a branch borne 
¥ two sturdy coolies; and my unlucky 
mends were very much astonished when 
“*y saw the fine bag I had secured in so 
“ort a time. The animal was soon skinned 


and furni 


ished us with a delicious roast for 


lunch; and in the cool of the evening we | m 
Tsavo without | 


made our way back to 
further - adventure. } 
Some little time after this, while one of 


these same friends (Mr. C. Rawson) hap-| @ 


pened to be again at Tsavo, we were sitting | 
after dark under the veranda of my hut. I | 


: | 
wanted something from my tent, and sent | 


He was going off in the dark to do so, when I 
called him back and told him to take a 
lantern for fear of snakes. This he did, and 
as soon as he got to the door of the tent, 
which was only a dozen yards off, he called | 
out frantically,“Aré, Sahib, burra sanp hai!” 
(“Oh, Master, there is a big snake here!’’) 

“Where?” I shouted. 

“Here by the bed,” he cried. “Bring the 
gun, quickly.” 

I seized the shotgun, which I always kept 
handy, and rushed to the tent, where, by 
the light of the lantern, I saw a great red 
snake, about seven feet long, gazing at me 
from the side of my camp-bed. I instantly 
fired at him, cutting him clean in half with | 
the shot; the tail part remained where it 
was, but the head half quickly wriggled off 
and disappeared in the gloom of the tent. | 
The trail of blood, however, enabled us to | 
track it, and we eventually found the snake, 
still full of fight, under the edge of the 
ground-sheet. 


| a 
Meeanh, my Indian chaukidar, to fetch it. : 





Hi made a last vicious dart at one of 
the men who had run up, but was 
quickly given the happy despatch by a 
blow on the head. Rawson now picked it | 
up and brought it to the light. He then 
put his foot on the back of its head and 
with a stick forced open the jaws, when 
suddenly we saw two perfectly clear jets 
of poison spurt out from the fangs. 

An Indian baboo (clerk), who happened 
to be standing near, got the full benefit 
of this, and the poor man was so panic- 
stricken that in a second he had torn off 
every atom of his clothing. We were very 
much amused at this, as of course we knew | 
that although the poison was exceedingly 
venomous, it could do no harm unless it 
penetrated a cut or open wound in the 
flesh. I never found out the name of this 
snake, which, as I have said, was of a 
dark brick-red color all over; and I only | 
saw one other of the same kind all the 
time I was in East Africa. 

I came upon it suddenly one day when 
out shooting. It was evidently much star- 
tled, and stood erect, hissing venomously : 
but I also was so much taken aback at its 
appearance that I did not think about 
shooting it until it had glided off and dis- 
appeared in the thick undergrowth. 

Very shortly before I left Tsavo I went 
(on March 11, 1899) on inspection duty 
to Voi, which, as I have already men- 
tioned, is about thirty miles on the Mom- | 
basa side of Tsavo. At this time it was a 
miserable, swampy spot, where fever, 
guinea-worm, and all kinds of horrible 
diseases were rampant; but this state of 
affairs has now been completely altered 
by drainage and by clearing away the jun- 
gle. Dr. Rose was in medical charge of 
the place at the time of my visit, and as 
it was the good old custom to put up with 
any friend one came across towards night- 
fall, I made him my host when my day’s 
work was over. We spent a very pleasant 
evening together, and naturally discussed 
all the local news. Amongst other things 
we chatted about the new road which was 
being constructed from Voi to a rather 
important missionary station called Taveta, 
near Mount Kilima N’jaro, and Dr. Rose 
mentioned that Mr. O’Hara (the engi- 
neer in charge of the road-making), with 
his wife and children, was encamped in 
the Wa Taita country, about twelve miles 
away from Voi. 

Early next morning I went out for a 
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stroll with my shotgun, but had not gone 
far from the doctor’s tent when I saw in 
the distance four Swahili carrying some- 
thing which looked like a stretcher along 
the newly-made road. Fearing that some 
accident had happened, I went quickly to 
meet them and called out to ask what 


| they were carrying. They shouted back 


“CHAMP” 


“Bwana” (“The master”); and when I 
asked what bwana, they replied “Bwana 
O'Hara.” On enquiring what exactly had 
happened, they told me that during the 
night their master had been killed by a 
lion, and that his wife and children were 
following behind along the road. 
(To be continued) 

Reprinted by arrangement with The Macmillan 

Company and Macmillan Company, Limited. 


RECORD FISH 
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needlewoman. Long trolling causes the 


eyes of the flying-fish to pop out and the 
mouth to open. This throws the body of 
the fish off balance and tends to make it 


| flop over. Eyes and mouth must, there- 
| fore, be carefully sewed shut, so that the 


bait will skip along naturally. Marlin are 
both cautious and wily. Any bait that does 
not look just right is passed up by even 
the best prospective customer. 

“T let out some thirty yards of line, free 
spool, but carefully held my finger-tips just 


| firm enough on the spool to keep the line 
| from slipping. 


“*Better see if the teaser is all right,’ 
Carl called back as he unlashed the wheel 
and steered farther out to sea. 

“All morning we trolled. It was nearing 
noon. Inaction and the monotony of watch- 
ing the sea for a fin had made me almost 
fall asleep when I saw the teaser line snap, 
and before I could call to Carl my own 


| line was going out furiously. 


“About a hundred yards of line had 
gone out when it suddenly stopped. I gave 
the marlin several minutes to swallow the 
bait, then set the drag and waited for the 
fish to make the next move. It was not 
long in coming. 

“The line tightened. I struck this time 
with several short sharp jerks, and the 
battle was on. Mr. Marlin slashed up out 
of the water, a warrior in magnificent 
fury. Balancing on his tail, he seemed to 
stand upright to a height of, it looked to 
me, twelve feet or more. Both Carl and I 
caught our breath. What a sight! A 
striped, purple gladiator, scintillating sil- 
ver in the sun, swaying his sword in men- 


| acing fury, desperately trying to throw 


the hook. He seemed to come toward us, 
shaking his sword and actually walking 
on his tail over the water. 

“But this time the hook was well set. 
The marlin dived back into the water and 


| tore off yard upon yard of line. Then came 


a lull as the fish started sulking. Not dar- 


| ing to rest,-I pumped with all my strength 


on the bending rod, hauling the fish closer 
and closer to the boat. Off he tore again, 
taking out my dearly earned line, and 
more. Painfully I reeled in the precious 
| line, inch by inch, my arms aching with 
| the strain, the rod bending farther and 
| farther down. A second and a third time 
| the marlin tore out to sea after I had 
| hauled him nearly up to the boat, each 
| time taking away more and more line. 
“After half an hour of this nerve-and- 
muscle-straining battle that seesawed back 
|and forth, with the line going out and 
being laboriously brought back again, the 
| marlin tried a new tactic. Throwing his 
dead weight against the line, he began a 
| slow, steady pull but no leaping. To re- 
lieve the terrific strain which this put on 
my arms, since I do not wear a harness 
| when fishing, I loosened the drag a bit, 
but had to pay the price of painfully bring- 
| ing back more line. Fifty minutes of this 


dogged, grim fighting, slowly reelj a 
an inch of line at a time, only to loge j 
again. Finally I got the marlin 
enough to see that he had the leader 
ped around his tail. I suddenly realized thy 
I was bringing my fish in tail first, 

“Carl was ready to reach for the leade 
and pull the marlin close enough alongsi& 
to gaff. Neither one of us had realizy 
just how big that fish really was, We 
gasped in amazement as the purple stripe 
against a background of orchid and th 
silver belly came to view, shimmering yp. 
der the film of green-blue water, 

“‘Why, he’s half as long as our boat! 
I exclaimed. 

“Didn't I tell you this was your lucky 
day ?’ Carl reminded. ‘Give me a hand with 
that tail.’ But tug as we did, we couldy} 
haul the marlin on board. 

“‘Must weigh at least two hundrej 
pounds,’ Carl ventured as we gave up try- 
ing to hoist the fish on board. 

“Looking about to see where we were 
we found ourselves about six miles south. 
east of Avalon. When I had hooked th 
fish, we were only about a mile and a hal 
away from the Pleasure Pier. That fish 
had certainly given us a ride! But now th 
problem was how to get our prize back 
to Avalon. We decided to try to tow him 
in by tying him to the stern of the boat by 
his tail. ; 

“*Put up the marlin flag!’ I called tp 
Carl. 

“In our efforts to devise means of bring. 
ing that gladiator home, we had almost 
forgotten to hoist that triumphant blue 
and-white insignia of the conqueror of th 
deep. 

“A big throng of people was at th 
Pleasure Pier when we arrived with or 
prize in tow. Word had preceded us ofa 
record catch made by the Ja.rine, 

“It took four men to drag the fish onte 
the float and up the gangway to the official 
Tuna Club scales. I squeezed my way 
through the crowd and watched Jack 
Arnott, official weigher for the Tuna Club, 
adjust the scales. I simply couldn't be 
lieve my ears when he announced that the 
fish weighed 402 pounds. Carefully | 
looked at the scales myself. It was true- 
402 pounds—the largest marlin any woma 
had yet caught at Santa Catalina Island 
I had set up a new record for wome 
anglers on regulation 24-thread tackle. 


ce HIS marlin was the fifth I had take 

in Santa Catalina Island waters, fist 
ing with my husband. Strangely, during 
my first year of big-game fishing, in 1931! 
took four marlin, starting with a ‘baby 
fish, a 102-pounder. A few days later! 
got a 150-pounder, then worked up to: 
186-pound fish, with a 220-pound marl 
to end the season. The latter, by the way, 
happened to be the largest taken by? 
woman at Santa Catalina that year. The 
fish as I would, during the next two years 
I couldn’t get another marlin. 

“My record marlin was the large 
brought into Avalon in two years, and om 
three pounds under the Tuna Club recat 
taken by Andy Martin in 1933, a 
pound fish, also caught on regulation # 
thread line.” 

George E. Pillsbury, Jr., took away i 
Second Prize with a 330-pound 
which also hailed from Catalina 
waters. It was caught on August 5, 
on flying-fish bait. ‘ 

“Reports of a large marlin seen in the 
vicinity of Point Vincente caused m® 
go there early Sunday morning, Auge 
5, 1934,” writes Mr. Pillsbury. “Wem 
very anxious to get a strike in onde? 
try out a device I had been working @ 
It was equipped with an electric 
alarm to indicate a strike and was 
to allow one hundred feet or so of coi! 
line to run off freely following the 
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THIS 


IS THE BAIT 
CASTERS CORNER 


All brother hackle chuckers, streamer strewe 
ers, and fly flickers, are invited to proceed 
pronto to the top of the opposite column! 





Meanwhile bait casters all gather ‘round 
right here for a common sense session on 
practical bait casting lines! 

First:You want a hard braid! No soft braids 
for practical casting day after day! They 
simply don’t stand up! 

Neat: You want a hard braid so firmly braided 
it won't wear out, yet so flexible it lies down 
and criss-crosses snugly on your reel, and 
casts and retrieves easily. 





Lest but not least: You need a good water+ 
proofing in your line to protect it from water 
rot, alkaline water and salt water leach. 

U.S. Black Knight, and our other famous 
attra flexible hard braids meet all the above 
specifications, brother! 

Find out more about "em, Send for friendly 
little catalog! 
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U.S. LINE Co. 


Dest. MEAS (ise sts C Ee 


Big Ones <° EASY 








The in-built QUALITY of a 
GRANGER is especially notice- 
able when you are fastened to 
a BIG fish. The DEPENDA- 
BILITY of this rod in such 

situations is known to fisher- 

men EVERYWHERE. Backbone, 
sensitivity, balance and maximum 
power per ounce of weight—ALL 
are present in EVERY Granger. 
Priced within your reach—$7.50 
to $60.50. Ask your dealer—or 
write for catalog, sent FREE. 


GOODWIN GRANGER CO. 
41 GRANT ST. DENVER, COLO. 























F CAMPER’S MANUAL Gemis 


Handy 20-page reference book. 3 
R Tells what to wear, what to take MANUAL ‘ 


along, how to choose camp site, 
how to erect tent. fire precau- | 
tions, food and cooking, first aid, 
snake bite treatment and other 
camping hints. Get a FREE copy 
E (1936 Edition) from your dealer, 


BEMIS BRO. BAG C 


0. 
401 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 
vy 





FLY FISHING 


Will soon be here. I am offering the country’s 
Greatest value in fly rods. My Prosperity 
(7%, 8, 8%, 9, 9% ft.) has new improved 
screw lock reel seat, two tips, both with gen- 
uine Perfection tip tops. All sizes $10.50. New 
1936 catalog of many new items FREE. (General 
page tackle catalog 
with —_ valuable in- 
ion for sher 

lor 4e posta se.) ” 





8065- ‘ on Bror Ave. 
troit, Mich, 


























-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, ts, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supp'ies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order, 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 
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and before the fish would feel any drag 
from the reel. 

“By noon we were convinced that the 
water looked about as dead as we had 
ever seen it. Only a school of little sar- 
dines had broken the surface. Ten minutes 
later, when we were approximately 2% 
miles straight out from Point V incente, 
the buzzer indicated a strike. Although the 
coiled line went over the stern rapidly, I 
had time to throttle down the motor, re- 
lease the clutch, grab the rod out of the 
holder and free-spool the reel so that no 
pull resulted when the spool began to turn. 
Then, with the drag set, the line tightened 
and the hook was driven. Nothing much 
happened at first, as the fish appeared not 
to have felt the full effect of the tightened 
line. I took advantage of this lull by run- 
ning the boat ahead and parallel to the 
fish’s course, thus picking up quite a bit 
of line without much effort. 

“We were still unable to determine just 
what I had hooked, but we did not have 


|to wait long. Suddenly the fish turned 


sharply to the left, crossed the stern and 
rushed up on the port side, jumping. A 
hot marlin, and what a run! With over 
1,100 feet of line out, we forced the boat 
all we could to keep up with him. For 1 
hour and 55 minutes I steered the boat 
and handled the clutch and spark advance, 
fighting the fish standing up, with my rod 
in the belt socket. At no time during the 
first thirty minutes was there less than 
200 yards of line out. After that, I held 
the fish on a shorter line most of the time, 


except for occasional rushes when it did | 


some spectacular jumping. 


YY this time it was quite evident that 
I was making no sustained progress 


toward getting the fish to the boat. One | 


hundred and seventy-five feet of line was 
still out, and staying there too, as was 
indicated by a colored-thread marker that 
once or twice had reached the reel but 
would not stay there. At this point I turned 
the controls over to Russell Gibbons and 
took the swivel fishing chair. I figured that 
in a chair, where I could put on the pres- 
sure, the fight would soon be over. 

“The first results, however, were most 
unsatisfactory. The marker soon left the 
end of the rod, disappeared beneath the 
surface of the water quite some distance 
away, and did not reappear for a long 
while. In spite of the temporary reverse, 
I was very much pleased with the turn 
the fight had taken, as it indicated the fish 
would fight harder under pressure. A 
hard-fighting fish was just what P wanted. 

“At the end of 3% hours the fish was 
stubbornly weaving back and forth under 
the stern, and fighting nearly straight 
down. With a 15-foot leader, this presented 
quite a problem in the gaffing. Fifteen 
minutes of debate, however, solved it. 

“T changed to the belt socket. Gibbons 
kept the boat in position while I stood 
up on the ice box, raising the rod as high 
as I could. At the psychological moment, 
Gibbons left the controls, came aft and 
took hold of the leader by the middle 
swivel, giving me time to place my rod 
quickly in the holder and gaff the fish. 
A successful termination of 3 hours and 
45 minutes of as hard fighting as I ever 
experienced with a marlin!” 

Orton G. Dale’s third-prize winner came 
from the Jersey coast, right off Belmar, 
where it was taken on August 27, 1934. 
It weighed 104% pounds and measured 
97 inches in length and 32% inches in girth. 
A feather lure did the trick this time. Mr. 
Dale’s story is an interesting one: 

“On the morning of August 27, Mrs. 
Dale and I left Bayhead at daybreak for 
a spot about five miles offshore of Belmar, 
where the bluefish had been extremely 
plentiful for several days. For the first 

(Continued on page 85) 











ALL AROUND 


LY LINE 


— No percentage in bait castin’ experts reading 
this, so step across the page, boys, to your 
own cheery corner over there! 


a. 
i 


2 


wer 


Meantime, you wet and dry fly casters, 
Streamer and bucktail anglers, bass bug ad- 
vocates, strip casters .and skitterers, still 
fishermen, and trollers,—here is the finest 
all purpose line ever made by man—the 
answer to ten million anglers prayers! 


3 SS > 


BASS BUGS 


STREAMER 


Think of a line that casts standard wet 
and dry flies to perfection, and will roll 
or reg’lar cast even against the wind, 


2. A line so heavy in proportion to diameter 


=< "twill chuck out even big wind catchin’ 
4 Be streamers and bucktails! 
PORK RIND 
3. A line so superior to tapered lines for 
heavin’ out bass bugs and feather min- 
nows, and fly rod lures, there's no com- 
5 parison! 
ome Gam 4. A line the skitterers, strip casters, pork 
g rinders and pickerel bellyers, and spinner 
boys find a tried 'n true friend! 
6 5. A line that's the still fishermen’s pal— 


*twon't wrap around the rod or kink! 


- 


A line that's a comfort to the trollers, it 
“Jets out” so smooth and easy and never 
gets waterlogged and 


TROLLING 


U. §. LINE Co. 


Dept. CRAY (TS eats: BUELL 

















SURE TROUT TAKERS!! 


HEWITT HARD , HEWITT 1935 
BODY. Light, \\\\ FLYING ANTS 
medium, dark. 


NYMPHS 







$3.50 doz., 30e each 
od 10, 12, 14, 


SPECIAL LEADERS FOR NYMPH FISHING 
MILLSAND SON’S 
MINNOW FLY 


Light — Medium — 
Dark. Cateh Trout 
when nothing else 
does. Sizes 12 and 14. 


ong Shan 
$3.60 doz; .30 each. 











A SPECIAL 














a teen 
A SPLIT BAMBOO FLY ROD FOR $10.00 
GOOD ACTION—REAL vanes 
You will be surprised at its val 
8, 8/2 or 9 ft. (Regular or Dry Fly , ) 
ALSO A BETTER GRADE FOR $16.00 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 
WORLD’S STANDARD—OVER 50 YEARS 


Made in over 100 patterns. 
FLY, BAIT, SALMON, SALTWATER 


SPECIAL LEONARD TROUT RODS 
LABRANCHE pattern—8 feet, 3% oz. 
HEWITT pattern—8 feet, 4% oz. 


Headquarters For All Fishing Tackle 


Since 1822, PRACTICAL ANGLERS have managed our busi- 
pees, A large part of the advance in angling qraction and equipment 
has been due to their ingenuity and effort. addition to our line 
of WIGHS G RADE goods, we Cd pe RATE- PRICED goods 
of unusual value. Com; 


WM. MILLS. é SON 


23 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 

















GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
. U. S&S. PAT. rages 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 


Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
I fee Bate to Beare uaceaan 

2a easy On ani 
take of ono books to eat b. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also 


rite for measure blank and Footwear 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.B St. Paul, Minnesota 


acts as ankle support. 
Catalog. 














HEN isolated from weather- 

report facilities, there is no rea- 

son why your fishing, hunting or 

vacation trip should be spoiled 
by unexpected weather. With weather- 
bureau forecasts unavailable, the coming 
weather casts reliable forebodings before- 
hand so you can arrange your diversions 
accordingly. Familiarity with various 
types of clouds enables one to predict 
forthcoming weather. No matter what 
your sport may be, no outdoorsman need 
have his plans completely upset, if his 
weather eye is open. 

Ability to determine your own 
weather can be utilized every 
day in the year. Forecasting, by 
means of the clouds, may be 
done with surprising accuracy. 
Outdoorsmen, especially, should 
learn to recognize various cloud 
forms. Even to the lay-person, 
this knowledge is advantageous. 

Clouds are invaluable for fore- 
telling weather by dead reckon- 
ing. Cumulus clouds, formed by 
the condensation of rising cur- 










Below — Summer squalls and 

thunder showers come from 

cumulo-nimbus clouds that form 
from cumulus clouds 


Pe Te Sy , 


What Will the Weather Be To-Morrow? 


By J. Julius Fanta 


rents of warm air, are perhaps the most 
beautiful of all, and accompany fine 
weather. They are invariably somewhat 
flat at the base, with great, billowing, 
dome-shaped bodies. Opposite the sun, 
their woolly masses are bright, while the 
sides nearest the sun are dark. 

When the sun has caused sufficient mois- 
ture to evaporate from the earth, cumulus 
clouds become saturated so that cumulo- 
nimbus clouds form. Weighted by moisture, 
these clouds hang low. If they develop in 
the southwest, it is a good time to run for 
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shelter. They are usually the sign of heavy 
squally weather and thunder and There 
lightning. These clouds appear like straight throug 
cumulus with a false cirrus, a gray mass small, 
underneath where rain or snow (depend- Rair 
ing on season) is precipitated. alto-st 
The most assuring omen of continued curtair 
good weather is the cirrus or “feather” spot sh 
clouds, which appear on fine, clear days, by the 
Cirrus clouds are light, thin, feathery The 
masses, indicating fair weather as long as of clot 
y remain. They may be identified by rainy | 
fy white masses which are usually loose The 
and detached in numerous forma- bling f 
tions. When cirrus clouds begin tion of 
to pass into more massive cirro- charact 

stratus, especially in the south- 

west, and look dirty, they indi- 

cate rain or snow within 12 to % 


hours. 

Nimbus clouds are dark, thick 
masses of all shapes and sizes, 
denoting rain. On days when 
nimbus clouds form, the sky is 
generally covered with solid gray. 





Left — Cumulo-stratus clouds 
formed from cumulus clouds de 
not bring rain 












Below — Fine weather results 
from these cirrus clouds—igh 
feathery masses 
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and There may be patches of light filtering 

ight through and, floating low over the horizon, 

1ass small, broken scuds may be visible. 

nd- Rainy weather is also the outcome of 
alto-stratus clouds, or thick, solid masses 

ued curtaining the sky. Occasionally, a bright 

rer” spot shows, which has been faded through 

ays. by the moon or sun. 

ery The proverbial mackerel sky, with rows 

x as of cloud flakes, usually symbolizes calm, 

| by rainy weather within about 24 hours. 

Dose The woolly alto-cumulus clouds, resem- 

‘ma- bling flocks of sheep, are another indica- 

egin tion of favorable weather. This type is 

rro- characterized by large white masses or 

uth- 

ndi- 

0 3 
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soups usually arranged row on row. They 
high—three to four miles aloft. 

S forming in the far northern or 

tm atmosphere, although they may 

ar threatening, have excellent chances 

Missing your locality, provided an east 

West wind is blowing. The same is not 

= north or south winds, and the 

t not so favorable. 
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Cirro-stratus and fibrous alto-stratus clouds, from which thunderstorms originate 


. 


“am 


Scientific equipment and forecasting ex- 
perience are needed for precisely accurate 
forecasts, with predictions responding on 
schedule, within the hour. It is a com- 
paratively simple matter, however, to 
judge the character of the weather 12 to 
15 hours ahead. Clouds, wind direction, 
barometer and thermometer can be used 
in predicting storms. The weather bureau 
standard follows: 

“When the wind sets in from points 
between south and southeast and the bar- 
ometer falls steadily, a storm is approach- 
ing from the west or northwest, and its 
center will pass near or to the north of 


Citro-cumulus clouds, generally referred to as “mackerel sky,” usually mean rain 


the observer within 12 to 24 hours. The 
wind will shift to northwest by the way of 
south and west. When the wind sets in 
from points between east and northeast, 
with the barometer falling steadily,. a 
storm is approaching from the south or 
southwest. Its center will pass to the south 
of the observer within 12 to 24 hours, with 
the wind shifting to northwest by way of 








Get acquainted with 


EDGEWORTH 


—tobacco at its best 
* 
Edgeworth Jr. 


—for pipes or cigarettes. Different 
in blend and cut—scientifically pre- 
pared to give an extremely mild, 
free-burning smoke in pipes or ciga- 
rettes. If you are used to a twofold 
tobacco, try Edgeworth Junior. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 


and Edgeworth Plug Slice, made ex- 
clusively for pipes. As pipe tobaccos 
for pipe smokers, these famous to- 
baccos are “tops.” Larus & Brother 
Company, Richmond, Va. Tobacco- 
nists since 1877. 


CORN COB PIPE CLUB OF VIRGINIA 


Crossroads fun, frolic and oldtime music. Every Wed- 
nesday night at 9:00 (Eastern Standard Time) over 
NBC Blue Network, direct from Richmond, Va. (Pa- 
cific Coast stations—KFI, KPO, KOMO, KGW, KHQ.) 





15¢ 
A TIN 


“Cellophane” 
wrapped 















Hudson's Bay 
“Point” Blankets 


WHEN YOU WANT THE BEST 


Sportsmen know there are no finer 
blankets. Continuously on the market 
for 150 years, they are supreme and un- 
approached in appearance, warmth and 
wearing qualities. Their resistance to cold 
and rain makes them ideal camping 
companions, 

Wudson’s Bay “Point” Blankets have 
carried the name of their great company 
wherever there is chill in the air. Buy 
them from your sporting goods dealer 
and demand the genuine. All genuine 
Hudson's Bay “Point” Blankets bear this 
seal of quality. For a chart of colors 
write to The Esmond Mills, Esmond, 
R. 3. Sole American Distributors. 


Hudson's Bap 
*“Point’’ 


Blankets aeaee 


MADE 1M ENGLAND 

























mim  TRAVELINA 
DELS SILL ee yori T ee 


. 
Join the parade of happy families traveling and seeing the 
country in Silver Domes. New horizons every day! New 

at add zest to living! The finest of all modes cf 

id inexpensive. Complete living, eating and sleeping 

accommodations. Four new 1936 models, 16 to 1555 ft. long, with 

separ. rear — also e bath 
and lav. 

lowest prices in Siver Dome history 

last word in comfort and convenien 

trated catalog. @ Some available dealer territory. 


Lee Silver Dome, inc., 442 York St., Detroit, Mich, 





id 10c for 20-page illus- 
















SCHULT'S 


House Trailers 


$198 $275 
Others $398 to $1000 


No Sales Tax 
SCHULT'S TRAILER MART & FACTORY 
605-607 Main St. Elkhart, Indiana 


STEP INTO YOUR TRAILER 
on a G. & S. FOLDING STEP 


No more boxes to carry inside 
or fall over outside. No more 
jumping in or out. Step in just 
like home. Held in position by 
springs. Tested to carry 400 
Ibs. Folds to 1% inches when 
traveling. Fits all makes. 
Write for 


$168 $315 















information. 


PAT’D PENDING 


G. & S. Mfg. Co., 138 Valley St., Lewistown, Pa. 





north. The rapidity of the storm’s ap- 
proach and its intensity will be indicated 
by the rate and amount of barometer 
drop.” 

A fog is usually the result of a rapid 
thermometer drop. Dew after dawn is fre- 
quently the sign of good weather. Bold 
white clouds spell wind and feathery clouds 
calm weather. 

During a rain, if the wind accompany- 
ing it is southwest and shifts to the north- 
west, a fair day will follow. Contrarily, 
if the wind is southeast on a clear day and 
it shifts to the northeast or north, look 
out for wet weather. Any shift in the wind 
from north to south results in warmer 
weather, and vice versa. 

It is equally easy to determine tomor- 
row’s weather the night before by means 
of the moon and stars. When stars flicker, 





A Service to Our Readers 


pHs department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers and 
woodcrafters everywhere. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods are wel- 
comed for ee Questions will be 
answered when accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 











or twinkle, in the dark background, rain 
or snow will follow soon. This phenom- 
enon is caused by the refraction of light, 
due to the presence of moisture in the 
upper atmosphere, thus favoring rainy 
weather. 

Almost any sort of halo around the moon 
means wind and rain. Moon halos are 
caused by the refraction of light, some- 
times the sun's. If the corona has a small, 
colored ring with red outside, created by 
the diffusion of light through water drops, 
it is a sign of rain. The smaller the corona, 
the greater is the probability of rain. lf 
the halo is large, rain is not immediately 
imminent. 

A white halo around the moon in a high 
veil of cirrus clouds is an assurance of 
continued good weather, for at least 6 or 
8 hours. Thickening of cirrus masses, how- 
ever, warrants your figuring on rain in 12 
to 14 hours. 

The appearance of the moon depends 
largely upon the conditions of the atmos- 
phere. If there is but little moisture in the 
air, the moon is bright, which means more 
good weather. A bright moon in the fall 
forewarns frost, because of moisture ab- 
sent in the air. Moisture is responsible for 
a dim moon, denoting a likelihood of rain. 
In this case, there can be no immediate 
frost. 

As a rule, three frosty mornings in suc- 
cession are followed by stormy weather, 
most probably rain. 

There is considerable truth in the old 
proverb, and you can depend on it to a 


The combination dinette and double berth in the after end of this large and com 
fortable trailer coach makes an ideal arrangement for those requiring two separtt 
sleeping rooms. There are three windows and a roof ventilator in this com 
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large extent: “Rainbow at night, shep. 
herd’s delight; rainbow in the 
shepherd’s warning.” Rainbows, formed 
the sun shining through particles of wate 
remaining in the air after rain, signify 
favorable weather when the sun is in th 
west. A rainbow in the morning, howeye 
in the west, when the sun is in the east 
usually means rain. * 

It is advisable to be familiar with loc) 
conditions ; then you can read approaching 
weather with a reasonable degree of ac. 
curacy. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


HOW TO WARM A TENT 


Several of us are going on a camping tri; 
this winter in the northern part of New York 
State. We are not going to be able to have; 
stove inside the tent to keep us warm, Wha: 
can we do to keep from freezing at night, shoul! 
we run into a particularly cold spell? ; 

Ropert Fuuieg, 


Ans.—There are several things you can & 
One of the easiest stunts is to throw some big 
stones into the camp fire and keep them ther 
until they are red hot. Then put them into , 
bucket or other iron receptacle and carry then 
into the tent. Dump the stones out and inyer 
the bucket over them. By changing the stone 
two or three times during the night (that is, if 
you can work up enough courage to get up), you 
will not have much difficulty in keeping wam 

Better than this (though a little more wor 
is involved and you will have to be rather caref: 
as to how you do it), dig a pit about one-half the 
size of a large bucket, in the tent. Fill this 
full as you can with embers from the camp fir 
taking care, however, that you include no m 
burned or smoky wood. Then cover these embers 
over with a kettle or pail as was recommends 
in the previous instance. Then take some mui 
and plaster up the edges. If you follow thee 
instructions carefully you will have quite a 
effective stove in your tent all night. 

Campinc Eprtor 


GOOD ADVICE ON CABIN BUILDING 


In your answer to a question in the November 
issue of Fiero & Stream, on building a cabic 
you might have mentioned that thoroughly seasw 
ed coniferous logs for building log cabins ar 
available in unlimited supply. 































Green logs are not satisfactory for permanent 
construction. When I was in the Klondike cow 
try in 1897, wherever it was possible to do » 
cabins were built from dead, seasoned, standing 
timber. Green timber was used only when nothing 
else was available, and generally for temporar 
occupancy. 

The coniferous logs are more satisfactory the 
anything else. In the hard woods, oak and ches 
nut are durable, but require a lot more wot 
in construction, because they rarely come # 
straight as pine and spruce, and therefore requir 
more hewing and scarfing. Moreover they # 
heavy and hard to work. 

Architects and log-cabin builders in the Bs 
have come very generally to using white pine® 
preference to any other character of logs i 
enduring construction. White pine lasts long 
and checks less than spruce, so in the East its 
the ideal wood for log-cabin building. 2 

The first log cabin I built was in the Ue 
Ramparts of the Yukon at the time of the ir 
Klondike gold rush in 1897. Since that time! 
have gained a lot of experience! 

Joun Burnwat. 








(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 81) 


time that season we failed to take with us 
anything heavier than our bluefish tackle, 
which consists of 4-ounce rods and reels 
holding about 150 yards of 6-thread line. 
There was one somewhat heavier rod, 
weighing about 8 ounces, which Mrs. Dale 
had used when fishing for tuna. This rod 
was equipped with a star-drag reel having 
a capacity of about 250 yards of 12-thread 
line. ~ 

“Finding no fish where we expected to 
find them, and after vainly searching the 
immediate vicinity for a couple of hours, 
we decided to head off to the northeast, 
to the Mud Hole, with the hope of finding 
some tuna. Simultaneously we hooked two 
of them, weighing about 25 pounds apiece, 
and at 12 o’clock we agreed to return home 
for lunch. 

“On the way, we passed through the 
fleet fishing at Belmar. As we got to the 
southwesterly edge of the group, I hap- 
pened to see a swirl alongside. Thinking 
that there might after all be a few fish 
around, I told Mrs. Dale to put her line 
over. A few seconds later she called to me 
that there was a large shark about one 
hundred yards on our starboard bow. Sure 
enough, there was his fin; so we decided 
to go over and see what he looked like. 
Both of us should have known better, and 
had we been farther offshore I doubt very 
much whether either of us would have ac- 
cepted the fin as that of a shark. However, 
it never entered our minds that this was 
a marlin, and it wasn’t until we were 
alongside and could see the fish within 
ten feet of the boat that we recognized 
the opportunity which presented itself. 


“TT was only a matter of seconds before 

Mrs. Dale’s line was recovered and I 
had dropped over a feather jig on the 8- 
ounce tip. Fortunately, the fish stayed on 
the surface and made a wide circle, which 
enabled us to present the bait about thirty 
feet ahead of him. One of the biggest 
thrills either of us had ever experienced 
was to see that fish spot the bait and make 
the strike. 

“I was prepared to treat him as almost 
any marlin should be treated, and wait for 
him to come back after the first strike. 
However, I realized almost instantly that 
the loose hook of the jig had in some 
manner hooked the fish on the first strike, 
so that there was no need for any further 
delay in starting the battle. For about the 
first fifteen minutes he stayed below the 
surface, his first run taking off about 150 
to 160 yards of line. Then he put on his 
show of acrobatics, after which he went 
below and remained there. 

“During the 714 hours I was tied into 
this fish, he took us fully ten miles farther 
offshore in a southeasterly direction. Then 
we turned him and worked back to a point 
almost abreast of Asbury Park. The fight 
ended at five minutes past eight that night, 
within a mile of the point where we had 
hooked him.” 

This is one of the most interesting and 
wmusual light-tackle battles with a marlin 

the north Atlantic seaboard that we 

faye heard about in a long while—and to 
that it all happened just when the 
lers decided to quit and call it a day! 

Number 4 was Frederick A. Depue, 
whose 91%-pound marlin was taken off 

aven, New Jersey, on July 19, 
934. The fish measured 99 inches in 
and 31 inches in girth and was 

on a 12-inch strip of tuna belly. 

Francis H. Geer came in fifth with a 

pound marlin, caught off Manasquan 

we, New Jersey, on August 18, 1934. 
This marlin, which was caught on a white 
/aPanese feather bait, measured 90 inches 
Milength and 27 inches in girth. 


‘FAMOUS CUSTOM BUILT | 
AUTO CRUISERS 
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The 
ONEIDA 


Just the thing to 
stick in your duf- 
fle to have handy 
for knocking 
around camp. 





4 year again—during the months 
of March and April—we are offering 
our famous ONEIDA Moccasin at the 
special, reduced price of $5.95—thereby 
giving you a worthwhile saving on this 
genuine Russell hand-sewed moccasin. 
The Oneida is one of our most popular 
moccasins for camp, canoe, and general 
sports wear. It is a true, hand-sewed 
moccasin giving a cushiony feeling un- 
derfoot. It is light weight, quiet, and 
will last a lifetime (can be resoled many 
times). Made of the finest leathers pro- 
curable. Never-rip seams. Can’t be beat 
for all-around summer cottage wear. 
Wonderful for folks with troublesome 
feet. All sizes for men and women. 


Write for price list and catalog show- 

ing complete Russell Line of Boots, 

Pacs, Slippers, Wading Shoes, Golf 
Oxfords, ete. 


True Moccasin 
Construction 


The illustration to the left shows the true 
moceasin construction of the Oneida. 
Note the absence of seams under- 
foot « how the inner vamp 
“cradles” the foot, forming 
a smooth, self-molding 
hammock of com- 
fort-giv ing leather. 





The Bird Shooter 


Perfect for fishing, up- 
land hunting. hiking, 
ete.—9” height—hand- 
sewed—non-slip sole— 
“‘feather’’ weight finest 
waterproof leather—at- 
tractively priced, 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
929 Wisconsin St. 

erlin 


8 
Wisconsin 


The Wading Shoe 


Designed by veteran 
fisherman—made of 
French Veal and heavy 
0. D. canvas — extra 
box toe—full bellows 
tongue—thick, felt soles 
for firm footing on slip- 
high 


pery rocks—6” high. 








1936 





Junior Model accommodates 4—16'/2 ft. 
Senior Model accommodates 5—20'/2 ft. 
FREE literature on these sensational values 


AUTO-CRUISER COMPANY 
South End Hanover St. Bridge 





All steel chassis. Enam- 
eled@ Masonite Exterior, 
clear vision, Private 
Sleeping Compartment. 
All Chrome Kitchen in 
both models. 


$395.00 
$850,00 





BALL JOINT 
Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 
Rocky Mt. States West, $2.25. Postpaid 


Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 


This hitch can be put on, tak- 
} en off, or adjusted to 6 differ- 
| ent positions with a wrench. Postpaid, 
$1.35, without ball. (Rocky Mt. States 
West. $1.50.) Write for catalog on trailer 
hardware and camping trailers. 
ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland ' 463 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 





| 





Can Your Sleeping Robe Pass These Tests? 
| kk& Winter 


** Summer 









Can it take the place of brick walls, plaster, double floors and a steam heating 
plant... and your regular home bed-covers to boot? Can it keep you as com- 
fortably warm in the woods as you sleep at home—regardless of the weather? Can 
you put it in an ordinary standard packsack? Can it tip the scales at less than 
a pair of 4-point blankets? The answer is SURE! .. . IF it is a world-famous 


WOODS  seceixe none 


For 30 years Woods Arctic Down Robes have been the North’s 
best buy in camp bedding. They are the original and never 
approached Everlive Down sleeping robes—closing to form a 
draft-proof, roomy, delightfully light, soft and cozy bag 
insulated with thick, soft down from Northern water- 
fowl. Dry and healthy to sleep in, free from padding and 
stiffness, good for years of satisfaction. Four styles, 
50 to $62.50. Robes with wool batt interlining, $16.75 
$25. Your dealer, or direct, no additional cost shipped 
anywhere in U. 8S. Catalog FREE. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 3601 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 











All the comforts of a trailer coach 
without the high cost and drawbacks. 


Auto Penthouse straps on any car—no bolts— 
no harm to car. Opened by 1 person in 3 
min, for sleeping. Sleeps 2 on top—full-size 
bed — good ventilation — insect-proof. Space 
for 2 cots at side. Open Penthouse wherever you stop— 
sleep dry off ground. No decrease in car speed. No extra 
license or tires. No appreciable increased fuel used. Rear 
view unobstructed. No expense for garage storage between 
trips. Most economical. Send for circular. Ayto Pent! 
omplete $1 Penthouse 


Jr. $65. 
Auto Penthouse, 933 Tower Rd., Winnetka, 11, 
















YOUR OWN 

COMPLETE 

LIGHT-AND- 
POWER PLANT 


A simple, sturdy, 
efficient and eco- 
nomical electric 
y plant for lighting 

country home, cot- 
tage, cabin, camp, 
1% K.W. Model D boat, store, filling 
station, construction projects, etc.; operating 
radio and household electrical appliances. Self- 
contained; compact; easily set up in small space. 
Full-automatic, self-regulating, trouble-free. 
Starts at turn of any switch; stops when last 
switch is turned off. Generates standard cur- 
rent as needed (no waste). Can run continuously 
at full capacity. Fuel cost is small. U. S. Govern- 
ment uses thousands. Many models—600 watts 
up, A. C. or D. C. Prices $225 up, f. o. b. Kohler. 
Send coupon, letter or post-card. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ELECTRICITY EVERYWHERE 
Also Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. (Founded 1873) 


Send copy of “Kohler Electric Plants” FS-3-36 
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You Can Live in This Coach 
the Same as at Home 

@ Here's the latest mode of traveling— 

a Palace Travel Coach, complete with 

cooking, dining and sleeping quarters. Enables you to live 

anywhere as cheaply as at home, te extra ex- 





pense whatever, except what it costs run your car, 
Substantial in construction and ch <rming in its appoint- 
ments. Sleeping accommodations fo Da . 
Three models as low as $325. Writ ‘ day or F RE E cat- 
slog showing coaches illustrated in colors. 


PALACE TRAVEL COACH CORP. 
4521 N. Saginaw St. Flint, Mich. 


RO MATTRESS 


in Trailer Bunks 
OR on the Ground 


Absolute comfort, with or without springs. Light, 
strong, lasts for years. Ww pressure, easy to in- 
flate, moderately priced, Made of live rubber, 
khaki covered. The famous tufted 
air cells give full, resilience without 
that trembling wobble. We also make 
cushions for autos, boats, camps, 
etc. Write for FREE booklet today. 


Kaw aveseR CORP., Delaware, Ohio 
- Dept. FS3 














STANDARD 


4 dy parts 
Conch MLSE 
COACH 


STANDARD TRAILER CO. CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS a Le 8 3 | 


Baggage Trailers and all kinds of parts 


We have built trailers for 20 years and 
know how. Some territory open for dealers, 








CAN YOU EQUAL 
THIS at ewpenccentetl 


m heel giving pense et riding me bu 

. Weighs less than 800 Iba, ¢ 
tl ~ rly equ sipped with double b. 
water tank, tee box, 2-burner stove, full } seker, storage 
space for t ing, electric lights, 9 ft Lz in. lo —s ) ft. 5 in. wide 
and 6 ft. headroom . . . all at $2 295.00 fae tory, Saginaw. “Wasieee * stamp 
today for complete literature 


BROOKS BOAT COMPANY, INC 
2204 S. Hamilton, Saginaw West Side, 








te kite eamate with sink, 
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‘Michigan 





























HE photographs presented with this 

brief article show, to a partial extent 
at least, the food of a few of our com- 
moner American snakes. These were live, 
active snakes, caught in the very act of 
feeding. 

The diamond-back water snake ( Natrix 
rhombifer), an inhabitant of sluggish 
| streams and low, swampy country, con- 
sumes a vast number of frogs each year. 
This serpent apparently shows no prefer- 
ence for any particular species of am- 
phibian, since it eats bullfrogs with as 
much evident relish as it feeds upon leopard 
frogs and tree frogs. The unfortunate vic- 
tim is grasped by the hungry serpent, 
drawn quickly into its mouth and swal- 
lowed alive. Often it is possible to hear 
the frog “‘croaking” in the stomach of the 
reptile. Fish, tadpoles and salamanders 
form a share of this water snake’s diet, too. 

Ground-nesting birds are in particular 
danger of being eaten by the large and 
powerful pilot blacksnake (Elaphe obso- 
leta), a voracious feeder upon bird life. 
Since its habitat is wooded areas with rock 
ledges, it seldom feeds on any but forest 
birds, but that it occasionally strays out- 
side its domain and kills other nesting 
birds, such as meadow-larks, is evidenced 
by the accompanying picture, which shows 








& 5 oh 
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green snake enjoying a grasshopper 


a specimen eating a young, partially 
feathered lark. Usually the prey of this big 
black reptile is grasped quickly and 
squeezed to death, after which it is en- 
gulfed at leisure, but small food, such as 
young mice and birds, is swallowed alive. 

The dainty little green snake ( Liopeltis 
vernalis), a frequenter of meadows and 
trees along the edges of streams and ponds, 


This copperhead has just snatched a bird 
for his dinner 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


The Food of Some Common Snakes 


By Bud Hathcock 

















feeds principally upon grasshoppers and 
crickets. The grasshopper may be classed 






as its favorite dish however. The snake, 
being of the same color as grass and weeds, 
can work its way quietly up to an intended 
victim, dart out the small, white-lipped 
head and catch big, juicy "hoppers before 
they realize what has taken place. Once 
caught, they are worked down into the 
















The pilot a IE is preparing to feed 
on a meadow-lark 






snake’s stomach hurriedly. Cockroaches, 
moths and other types of insects are also 
eaten by the green snake. 

The copperhead ( A gkistrodon mokasen), 
a poisonous viperine snake, found along 
deep rock ledges and among fallen logs 
and leaves, where its brownish colors blend 
with the background, is another species 
which takes its toll of bird life, though it 
must be said, in all fairness to the snake, 
that its main food is mice and young rats 
Whatever the prey, whether it be bird or 
mouse, it is first killed by the venomoss 
fluid which the snake injects into it by th 
use of two needle-sharp teeth called fangs 
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HOW FAST CAN A WILD 
TURKEY FLY? 


NE Saturday evening, I was driving 

between Chapel Hill and Sanford 
North Carolina, and as I rounded a 
hand curve and struck a tangent whi 
by actual measurement, is nine-tenths ofa 
mile long, a big gobbler arose from 
a large oak which stood near the left edgt 
of the highway. It was a race pure 
simple. That gobbler had pitched his flight 
harely eight feet above the highway 
followed the left edge of the highway# 
true as a dial. With every flap 
wings, I tooted the horn to urge hima@ 





A Service to Our Readett 


THis department consists of short arta 
and notes, describing interesting and 
usual side-lights on animal life. Conan 
and animals are given major considerati@® 

All of you are heartily and earnestly invited 
to contribute. Good natural history 
graphs are also desired. Questions 
answered when accompanied by a 8! 
addressed envelope. 


































JUNIOR 
$325 


Complete 
f.o.b. Detroit 


For the first time—a factory built 
trailer coach — complete—noth- 
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’ ing extra to buy, at $325. Travelear 
Travelcar’s Jr. is not an exbertanent. but back- 
Skeleton ed by seven years’ experience build- 
Steel ing the higher-priced Senior Trav- 
ee elears. Same steel frame; same 
Frame knee-acting wheels; same five-unit 
roof; same double side 

walls; same floor. 


Literature on the Travel- 
ear Sr. models $525 to 
$990, also Travelear Jr., 
available now on request. 





Detroit, mich. 











Delane Traler $5 AG 
New ALADDIN TRAILER HOME 


At last! Fully streamlined deluxe trailer, completely 
equipped, at standard price, only $545. Strong double wall, ine 
sulated construction. in beds; bi wartebes refrigerator; 
ample st ; running water; elect: 80 
ft. clear ructed room space. D' 
ke. Write TODAY for descri 
MOBILE DEALERS—Unusual franc! 
a one! THE ALADDIN CO. 










































































































































\ Betktask 2 | 2 


A home wherever you 
may roam. Here is a 
trailer in mass produc- 
tion, lowest in price, 
more room, more beau- 
tiful, bedrooms forfour. 
A trailer for every 
pocketbook. Prices as 
. lowas $350.00 complete. 





Write for free catalogue 
DOC BUSCHE, Sales Manager 
ALMA TRAILER CO. Alma, Michigan 














ijhat ONE WHEEL ? 


NO SIDE SWAY 
BACKS PERFECTLY 


ke not a trailer, merely a longer car. 
uve 60 to 70 with perfect comfort and 



























on Kne~artion wheel, castor de- salen Capacity 800 Ibs. Tested 
taal types of roads Ideal for Tow Camper, Hunter, Fisherman, Cot- 
tage Owner, ete. Prices start less than * 50.00. Also many closed body styles 











dog carrier. Write for literature or ask for Dealer Plan 
uTRMLER SALES CO., 208 Schirmer Bidg., SAGINAW, MICH. 
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HULL AUTO COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 






















































































and traveled many miles before dis- 

covering your mist ake? This new AIR- 

PLANE TYPE COMPASS constantly 

tells vour direction + travel. Sticks 

- windshielc Ba diameter. 
INLY $1.95 PosTralb paces 
‘ompen SATISPAC TON t 





ANTEED. 




















your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 


HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-L; WARREN, OHIO 














Xeduce Travel Expense 


eer Mi “with a Se 
“Travelo 
Coach, 


SWfimalates 2 t0 6 persons. Inside length, 144% 
Highest es online Has every convenience. 


@ WRITE FOR 
© $725 complete. F. O. B. Saginaw, FREE CIRCULAR 
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Products Co., 400 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 








Then, with a glance at the speedometer 
and then another at the turkey, the race 
continued and the speed of the gobbler did 
not vary in the mile race. As the tangent 
ended and the curve turned to the left, the 
gobbler rose above my car and the speed- 
ometer was still registering fifty-five miles 
an hour. 


V. C. Kanoy 
READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 


HOW’S THIS FOR DIGESTION? 
I notice that Mr. Ted Nohl, Ashland, Wis., as 


quoted in your June issue, was led to believe 
that a grouse had swallowed a green snake some 
days before, because of the digested condition 
of that part “already down the throat!’ Is it 
not generally known that birds have a very rapid 
rate of digestion? 

I once observed a Gila woodpecker picking the 
seeds from the balsam apple (Momordica bal- 
samina), which seeds are covered with a soft, 
slick, red pulp. He flew to a ladder and began 
calling to other nearby members of the family. 
As he advanced from rung to rung up the ladder, 
he would call and then shake his head and I would 
see something fall from his beak. Finally, at the 
top of the ladder, he was over a screened roof and 
whatever he was dropping fell thereon. So, 
after spotting the exact place, I went to make an 
examination. There were three wet seeds of the 
balsam apple as clean of pulp as they could be. 
Also the fecal droppings were almost entirely 
colored with the pulp. 

Frep GIsson. 


THOSE 10-OUNCE QUAIL 


Perhaps some of Fietp & Stream’s readers 
might be interested in reading an experience I 
had very recently, concerning the size and 
weight of quail found in this vicinity fifty years 
ago. 

A very good friend of mine, who for the past 
fifty years has tramped the nearby Berkshires 
(Mass.) for quail, grouse and woodcock, has for 
some time past regaled me with stories con- 
cerning the size of what he called the old-time 

“bog quail.” Quite naturally he emphasized the 
superior qualities of the old-time birds as com- 
pared with the birds found today. In fact, he 
went so far as to say that these “hog quail” 
weighed around ten ounces and some even more. 

To say I was interested in getting some other 
proof of more concrete value (fifty years is 
generally a long test for anyone’s memory) is 
putting it mildly. Inasmuch as I could find no 
authority willing to guarantee the reliability of 
the existence of ten-ounce quail and judging 
from my personal experience in propagating hun- 
dreds of bob-white from stock originating from 
wild birds in Virginia, North Carolina, New 
Jersey and Wisconsin, without finding a ten- 
ounce bird, I made up my mind that until fur- 
ther proof was forthcoming, I would credit the 
ten-ounce bog quail along with the size of the 
fish that got away. 

About three weeks ago, I learned of the 
existence of a collection of mounted birds, that 
were secured and mounted fifty years ago, I 
hastened over to view these specimens, which I 
observed to be exceptionally well mounted; in 
excellent condition and undisturbed in the glass 
cases for the fifty-year period. 

great interest were these specimens of 
bob-white quail. I examined them cdtefully and 
while of course I was unable to accurately “judge 
the weight of the specimens, I could take fairly 
careful measurements for comparison with birds 
I have on the place. Now, unless these so-called 


bog quail wore 3%- to 4-ounce rubber boots, 
which incidentally were not on the mounted 
specimens, these old-time birds of fifty years 


ago were no larger than our present birds. I 
should judge their weight as being not more 
than 6% ounces, which is a good average for bob- 
white quail in almost all sections. 

V. E. Hawkins, Jr. 


Ans.: Many thanks for your informative let- 
ter. We could tell you of many instances of the 
same sort brought to our attention, which, when 
we checked up on them, didn’t hold wanes, I 
heard of one instance a year or so ago which I 
regard as being quite authentic, of a quail which 
had been shot several years previously that 
weighed just over 9 ounces. 

Naturat History Eprror. 


WILD CAT AND BOBCAT 


I would like to know if there is any difference 
between a wild cat and a bobcat. We are having 
quite an argument about this in my community. 

R Sass. 


Ans.—The term “wild cat” is a loose one, and 
doesn’t mean anything in particular since it is 
applied to a number of species of the cat family, 
including principally the bobcat and lynx. There- 
fore, when you talk about a wild cat, you might 


mean either one of these. The bobcat, on the 
other hand, is a definite species. So is the lynx. 
Naturat History Eprror. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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The Tastiest Ocean 

Treat from Page sd 

plump, tender, juicy 
SALT 


MACKEREL 


FILLETS 


{ guarantee them 
to please you! 





Sent on 
approval 










Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 


breakfast! 
TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish 
can be until you serve some of my 
mackerel fillets, prepared the Down 
East way. It will be the rarest treat 
you've known in months. Take one of 
my new, meaty late-caught mackerel 
fillets. Freshen it. Broil it in its own 
juices to a tempting brown, until 
the rich, tender meat falls apart at 
the touch of your fork. Serve pip- 
ing hot. Your mouth will water at 
its appetizing aroma. You'll smack 
your lips over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel 
fillets—the pick of the new late catch is what 
you want—to get this real food joy. That’s the 
secret of the tempting goodness of my mackerel 
fillets. I send you the choicest fillets that are 
carefully sliced from the fat, tender sides of the 
new late-caught mackerel. Practically boneless, no 
waste parts whatever, these mackerel fillets are so 
tender and full bodied that they just flake into 
juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 
unless you wish to 
y t 1 5 


Just send the coupon below or 
Extra Choice 


write me a letter, and I'll ship 
you a pail of 15 extra choice 

Mackerel 
Fillets 





mackerel fillets—each fillet suit- 
able for an individual serving. 
My fillets come to you all cleaned 
—no heads—no tails—no large 
body bones—no_waste whatever 
—just meaty fillets packed in 
new brine in a wax-lined wooden 
ail. Taste one—broiled the 
Jown East way. If not satisfied 
it’s the finest mackerel you ever 
tasted, return the balance at my 


expense. Otherwise, send me Delivered 
only $2 within 10 days. 200,000 FREE! 
families get their seafood from Anywhere 
me this “‘prove-it-yourself’’ way. in the U. S. 








I've been doing business this 
way for 50 years and I must 
say that this is the lowest price for this size pail 
of mackerel fillets I’ve ever offered. These are 
larger fillets than I’ve ever offered before at this 
price. Send your coupon today for this real Glouces- 
ter treat, 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
184 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


woo ere 





—- --- Or 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
184 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


My dear Mr, Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- 
d, a pail containing 15 extra choice mackerel | 
s, clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and | 
practically boneless. If, after trying a few fillets, I 
am not entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your | 
expense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll 
send you $2.00 within 10 days.* | 


Name 

Address 

City 

Bank or other reference 


*If you wish to send check for full amount now, r" nl 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25¢ beautifully 
illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful sea- 
food recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded 
if you are not pleased in every way. 
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The Secret of Short Barrels 


T is hard to build a four-lane highway 
over a bridge that has been designed 
and built to carry only a two-lane 
highway. It is equally difficult to ena- 
ble a seasoned shooter to demonstrate to 
his own satisfaction the superiority of 
short barrels in wingshooting after the 
seasoned gunner’s shooting habits have 
been molded according to time-honored 
traditions of long-barrel aiming. 

In spite of the fact that correct barrel 
length is probably as much of a variable 
as one’s physical characteristics, gunmak- 
ers the world over continue standardizing 
arbitrary shotgun barrel lengths that are 
more or less unrelated to the individual 
shooter’s special requirements. 

One might argue, and not without horse- 
sense and sound logic, that inasmuch as 
nature provided man with a pair of arms 
which he has used from 


They obey that impulse 


today with a 10-gauge Magnum—a trick 
few can accomplish with much success. 

Shooting on the wing in an earlier day, 
quite-long barrels offered a distinct ad- 
vantage. Shooting under conditions that 
call for conscious aiming, the long barrel 
is a definite aid. For this reason, one can 
shoot with greater precision with the long- 
barrel rifle than he can with the short- 
barrel revolver. 

But today, with our fast-acting primers 
and modern ammunition, the time interval 
from pull of trigger until the shot leaves 
the muzzle amounts to not more than about 
.005 or .006 of a second. Therefore, the 
forward allowance on a crossing target (in 
the case of the modern shotgun cartridge 
as compared with the old flint-lock load) 
is relatively so short that rifle aiming meth- 
ods should no longer be necessary. With 


lengths in shotgun barrels. It was fe 
vealed that maximum velocity was reac 
ed (in the case of the 12-gauge) in@ 
barrel of slightly more than 29-inch length, 
Whereupon gun manufacturers immediate. 
ly seized upon the idea and started think 
ing of extreme velocity efficiency, away 
beyond its importance, instead of com 
sidering that far more vital item—how the 
individual shooter’s efficiency might be 
affected by a standardized barrel length 
made for all shooters alike—large, small, 
long, tall—and whether they were alike 
or not, which assuredly they are not: 
I can readily imagine (when it was e& 

tablished that about 29-inch barrel 1 

would give maximum velocity to the 
gauge shot-charge) that every shooter 
ordering a new gun probably insisted with 
great fervor that his gunmaker adhere 
strictly to the new-found 





babyhood up to point with, 
perhaps his gun barrel 
should not be made much 
longer than his arm-length 
if he is to point it automati- 
- cally and naturally without 
conscious effort and labor- 
ious aiming; the only pro- 
viso being that the gun 
barrel shall be enough long- 
er than arm-length to re- 
move all danger of ampu- 
tating one’s fingers in the 
process of fast and auto- 
matic shooting ! 

In an older day of flint- 
lock wingshooting (when 
there was no quick connec- 
tion between gunner and 
target because of the slow- 
burning “primer”) the 
shooter was forced to aim 





law and make his 12-gauge 
barrel 29 inches long and 
nothing else—as if this rela- 
tively slight increase to 
maximum in the velocity 
of the shot-charge really 
amounts to a_ continental 
tinker’s-whoop after all, 
when it comes right down 
to practical shooting! 

Inasmuch as we Amefi- 
cans have always liked 
shotgun loads (and guns) 
a bit heavier than ‘most 
anyone else wants them, we 
over here found it to our 
preference to adopt as our 
particular standard the 30- 
and 32-inch barrel lengths. 


HE first 28-inch barrel 
was doubtless evolved 








consciously and with quite 
precise calculation in estab- 
lishing proper forward al- 
lowance; particularly on a 
crossing bird. Compared 
with today, flint-lock ignition was ice- 
wagon slow. What the British call “time 
up the barrel” (the interval elapsing from 
pulling of the trigger to emergence of the 
shot-charge from the muzzle) was so slow 
in the flint-lock that a much greater lead 
had to be allowed for if the gunner’s hope 
of connecting with his feathered target 
was to be realized. In short—shooting with 
the old flint-lock’s slow “barrel time” at 
ordinary upland range was somewhat like 
shooting fast-flying ducks at 80 yards 


Long barrels (left) powerfully influence the eye to dwell on the 
sighting radius; tend to induce gun-conscious aiming. Short barrels 
(right) induce target-conscious pointing—and respond instantly 


modern ammunition, the present-day gun- 
ner should be able to get on his bird and 
kill it with much the same freedom from 
conscious calculation as though he were 
merely pointing his arm and hand at the 
flying game and casually exclaiming bang. 

The slow barrel-time of the old flint- 
lock gun really did provide a valid reason 
for using long barrels in the early days of 
wingshooting. A little later in the develop- 
ment of the gun, another reason was dis- 
covered for selecting certain arbitrary 


by some courageous dissét- 
ter who discovered he 
swing a barrel shorter than 
30 to 32 inches a little faster 
—at the same time observ 
ing there was no evidence that the shorter 
barrel had less killing power. oy 
Then along came another impious spitit 
—who no doubt got himself severely 
frowned upon by the traditionists for evel 
suggesting that one might use a barrel # 
short as 26 inches on a 12-bore gun 
still get good results. P 
This question of proper barrel-length i 
a shotgun is actually a highly personal 
proposition. It depends on a number of 
things. First of all it depends on the shoot 
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A NEW MEMBER OF THE KLEANBORE FAMILY 


LEANBORE KLEANKOTE is 
for the shooter who prefers a 
clean .22 cartridge. It’s doubly clean 
--.Clean in the hand, clean in the gun! 


KLEANKOTE has a new transpar- 
ent, dry lubricant—a rea/ lubricant 
—applied to the bullet by a special 
patented formula which is exclu- 
sively Remington. 


KLEANKOTE is clean to handle 
whether carried loosely in the hands 
or in the pocket. Its lubricant posi- 
tively will not rub off or soil. 


KLEANKOTE lubricant will not 
melt or run even under the extreme 
heat of the tropics. Neither will it 
cake or gum in the sub-zero weather 
of the Arctic. 


KLEANKOTE has the famous 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KLEANBORE feature that gives 
your gun absolute protection from 
rust and corrosion, . 


KLEANKOTE is accurate. It is far 
superior to the old-fashioned dry 
plated bullets that rapidly wear your 
barrel. 


The world-famous line of KLEAN- 
BORE and PALMA MATCH lJead 
lubricated cartridges, whose perfor- 
mance has never been excelled on 
the range or in the field, will be 
continued, Remington Arms Com- 

pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Remington, 
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9-IN-ONE 
SIGHTS 


See one of these Buckhorn 
. Rifles at your dealer’s. 
Move the plate of the rear 
peep sight to seat each of 
the 3 sizes of aperture open- 
ings. Remove the front sight 
hood. Slip the 3 inserts in 
place. Try out the 18 sight- 
ing combinations that give 
you everything for small 
game and target shooting. 
Note the broad forearm with 
handsome black tip like that 
of a custom-built rifle. Note 
the large receiver, and long, 
heavy bolt with positive ex- 
tractor and ejector built in. 
Note the large, well-shzped 
stock with rubber butt-plate. 
Remember that the barrel 
has the fine accuracy for 
which Stevens is famous. 
And then look at the price! 
You'll see why Frank Buck, 
world famous wild animal 
collector, calls this “The 
finest .22 rifle I ever used.” 
Write for descriptive 
literature 


No. 056 6 Shot Repeater 


y 0”: 
STEVENS 


Buckhorn 
.22 Rifles 


Se a ee ee See ae eS 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 1 
Division of Savage Armes Corporation i 
Dept. E-37, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 1 

Please send free illustrated folder showin 1 
Frank Buck and new STEVENS Buckhorn Rifles. 













Name 
Address sisliendinnsiat 
City 
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RECOIL PADS 
Used by the Country’s Finer Shots 
is your assurance of QUALITY—HIGHEST 


EF- 
FICIENCY and when 


you purchase 


REAL shooting satisfaction, 
a D-W for 
SHOTGUN or RIFLE 
At your dealers or direct $3.25 
Manufacturers of D-W Manufacturing Co. 





Superior Recoil Pads 360-C Sixth St., Elyria, Ohio 
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er’s background of training. If he has been 
trained (improperly I now believe) to aim 
his shotgun with somewhat the same pre- 
cision he would employ in aiming a rifle, 
then it will probably be rather difficult for 
him to try to do without long sighting- 
radius on his shotgun barrel. 

The joke on me is that I once sincerely 
believed the proper way to start a young- 
ster in on wingshooting was to make him 
understand that his shotgun should be 
aimed with the same precision as if he were 
aiming a .22 calibre rifle. Today I am firm 
in the opposite belief that such a system 
of training is a mistake and disadvanta- 
geous to the proper development of the 
young wing-shot. Today I use exactly the 
opposite system. Consequently I am always 
pleased when I find my young gunner has 
had no previous “instruction” in shooting 
flying targets. Indeed, if he has never be- 
fore even fired a shotgun, all the better, 
for then there is nothing to undo and we 
start from scratch. 


S an illustration, I have in mind an in- 
stance that occurred several week- 
ends back. The “laboratory specimen” hap- 
pened to be a slim slip of a girl who won't 
scale much over ninety pounds, She’s a 
fair average rifle shot, with the .22 rimfire 
mostly, but also shoots the Hornet, and 
does most of her shooting offhand. Several 
of us were shooting clay targets from a 
hand-trap. She expressed a desire to have 
a try at it. Asked whether she had ever 
fired a shotgun, she replied no. There be- 
ing no small-gauge gun at hand, it was 
with some reluctance that I offered my 
short-barrel 12-gauge. I know it wasn't 
quite the thing to do. However, she’s that 
kind of a person—she knew it would kick 
and didn’t give a hoot. You rather let this 
type have its way regardless. 

I explained -that this was a different 
kind of shooting; that she was familiar 
enough with rifle shooting; but that with 
the shotgun she should merely point the 
gun as she would her hand at the flying 
target—and in no case should she aim at 
the target with the precision employed in 
rifle shooting. 

I loaded the gun and handed it to her. 
The target I released flew at least 30 de- 
grees off the course I had planned—but 
with a quick flip of the gun, and smoothly 
following my instructions to point and not 
aim, she smashed that target perfectly 
within 25 yards. This was rather too good 
to be true, I thought; so I threw another, 
again not an easy target. With the same 
quick pointing movement she centered this 
one square on the button for another clean 
smash. I didn’t want her to continue with 
that short-barrel 12-gauge. She insisted, 
however, but smashed only one of the 
next three targets. Whereupon I demanded 
she stop before developing a flinch. That 
the kick of the gun was beginning to hurt 
was evident. 

This young shooter’s fine initial per- 
formance was aided considerably (she 


| afterwards told me) by the new Bev-l- 


Blok sight on my shotgun—thus making it 
easier for her to obey instructions to point 
and shoot as quick as the point felt “right.” 

Thinking just the opposite of what I 
did ten years ago, I feel practically certain 
today that the right way to start the be- 
ginner in wingshooting is to impress upon 
him the fact that he is not to aim his shot- 
gun as he does the rifle, but to point it 
quickly as he would point his hand and 
arm outstretched, and to shoot instantly 
his senses tell him his hold is “right.” 

I got my first object lesson on the better- 
handling qualities of the short-barrel shot- 
gun at a fairly early age. This came about 
in the only way it could possibly have 
happened—by accident—because practical- 
ly all the shotguns I had access to in my 
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kid days were crooked-stock affairs with 
30- and 32-inch barrels. A friend who had 
a nice little 16-gauge double had crept up 
on a bunch of mallards along the Maumee 
River (near Toledo) one wintry morp. 
ing. He achieved a successful job as far 
as the stalk was concerned. The tumbled 
ice-cakes along the shore screened his ap- 
proach. Also (and alas!) there happened 
to be about 10 inches of heavy “snowhall” 
snow on the ground. My pal crawled up 
within murderous pot-range, tremblingly 
pulled down on the center of the flock 
with both triggers—and promptly blew his 
muzzles off. 

There was but one thing to do: cut the 
barrels off behind the damage; which left 
barely 24 inches from breech to muzzle. 
When he showed me the “new” gun | 
beheld it with a feeling of mirthful pity. 
She sure looked like she’d never be much 
use as a gun again. (I had a firm fixation 
on the 32-inch barrel idea.) She was no 
longer any good on squirrel, the chum ex- 
plained ; but, he added, she was plenty hot 
on rabbits. And after a test I too was con- 
vinced of that last. “She” was indeed hot 
on rabbits! 

When one considers the simple reasons 
for the short-barrel gun’s effectiveness on 
upland gare, it is puzzling to realize that 
nobody (as far as I know) has ever set 
down these reasons in published print so 
that other shooters might profit by know- 
ing about them. Even that well-known 
gunmaker of England, who has long and 
successfully championed the 25-inch shot- 
gun barrel, has never to my knowledge 
told prospective buyers exactly why they 
could expect better performance from their 
skill when using his short-barrel gun. 

One reason why many shy off at at- 
tempting too-definite explanations of some 
of the subtler “ins-and-outs” of wing- 
shooting is the fact that wingshooting has 
only recently emerged from its dark ages. 
Yesterday wingshooting was second cousin 
to black magic. Certain individuals were 
wizards—“natural-born” shots, they were 
called. Well, there is such a thing as a 
natural-born shot—but not to the extent 
as was once supposed. Wingshooting fol- 
lows definite principles, always subject of 
course to personal application. I think it 
is high time someone made an effort to 
explain the principles underlying this ex- 
hilarating phenomenon of shooting better 
with short barrels. 


OLLOWING are two _ outstanding 

reasons why it seems to me short bar- 
rels help the average gunner do better 
work than he has done previously with 
longer tubes: 

Ist: Long barrels invite the eye to dwell 
on the sighting-radius, tend to make the 
shooter gun-conscious. The long sighting 
radius attracts too much eye-power that 
should be devoted to looking at the target, 
not the gun. In brief, long barrels induce 
gun-conscious aiming rather than target- 
conscious pointing. 

It follows probably that there is a defi 
nitely-right barrel-length to fit each i 
dividual’s eyesight and physique—and ot 
course it is logical also to conclude that a 
need for varying barrel length might con 
ceivably arise several times during a mais 
lifetime, because eyes and physical charat- 
teristics change through the years. How 
ever, this may be drawing it a bit fine. 
am inclined to think 25-inch barrels repre 
sent a good average to work from. More- 
over, because of the opposing factors # 
increased muzzle blast and increased tt 
coil, I don’t believe 12-gauge barrels s 
be shortened much, if any, under 24 inches; 
with, say, a 23-inch minimum for the IG 
gauge and 22 inches for the 20-gauge 

Correct muzzle-position for any indivr 
dual shooter is at that point where jength 
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of barrel will exert enough, but not too 
much, influence over his eyes. The eyes 
should be predominantly target-conscious ; 
not necessarily focused tightly on the sin- 
gle point represented by the target; but 
devoted (in universal focus) almost en- 
tirely to the target area. Very little of 
one’s eye-power should be devoted to the 
gun-barrel itself—and “sighting-radius” 
is a term I think should be taken entirely 
out of shotgun nomenclature and restricted 
to rifles and rifleshooting where it belongs. 
The shotgun should have no “sighting- 
radius.” It should have only a pointing- 
radius; and this “radius” may conceivably 
be a variable within close limits, according 
to the individual, and selected according 
to individual requirements. é 

I do believe that many of us who claim 
we don’t see our barrels, actually are un- 
consciously (or subconsciously) aware of 





A Service to Readers 


puis department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











them. We are probably subconsciously 
aware of their alignment. But so long as 
this awareness of alignment is subcon- 
scious, it might just as well be treated as 
if it constituted shooting without seeing 
the gun barrel at all. Anything taken care 
of subconsciously can in no way conflict 
or interfere with the gun-pointer’s target- 
consciousness. 

So—it doesn’t really matter whether a 
man actually doesn’t see his barrel in 
shooting, or whether he is only subcon- 
sciously aware of the alignment of that 
gun barrel. The result is the same. He is 
freed from puttering aiming habits. His 
shooting tends to become automatic. 

2nd: The chief objection of the anti- 
short-barrel critic is: “If you want to re- 
duce the weight of your gun, shortening 
the barrel is not the proper way to cut 
down gun-weight.” Who said it was? In 
getting down to shorter barrel-length, 
weight reduction is not the objective at all. 
If one simply wants less weight in his gun, 
this is a matter for the gunmaker’s art. It 
can be accomplished either in the design of 
the gun, or in the choice of gauge. But 
gun-weight per se bears no relationship 
whatever to the real objective in shorten- 
ing one’s barrels. 

Let the weight of the gun remain the 
same, Take as much gun-weight as you 
can carry in comfort and can handle with 
ease. But squeeze the distribution of that 
weight into shorter radius—and here you 
have something else again! The short- 
er the radius (gun-weight remaining the 
same) the quicker you point. Why? Be- 
cause—as you shorten up distribution of 
weight, the gun has less leverage advan- 
lage to operate against your strength. 

Take, for example, a 3-foot iron bar 
Weighing 6 pounds, and handle it as you 
would a gun. Now take an iron rod of 
smaller diameter but identical weight (so 
that with a 10-foot length it will have the 
same 6-pound weight) and see for yourself 
how much slower to handle is this “oun,” 

The answer is, simply that the short- 

trel is quickly and easily responsive to 

shooter's strength and to the correlated 
teaction of his eyes, brain, nerves and mus- 
cles. With the short-barrel gun in your 

8, and the bird roaring out at an 
iexpected split-second, the eyes and brain 
‘’y There—shoot! and the short-barrel 
gin says Bang! in such a close-coupled 
"action that it is almost as if the shooter 
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Pest shooting furnishes year-round sport for young and old. Help protect 
game from predators by making frequent trips afield hunting 
crows, woodchucks, destructive hawks and other pests. 


Moston .22's Are Made 


Exactly As You Want Them! 


YB pecene are Western rim-fire cartridges for every 
purpose— made exactly the way you want them! 


High velocity or standard velocity. All sizes. Plain 
lead lubricated bullets or Lubaloy-coated, waxed. 
Solid or hollow-point! Disintegrating bullets! 
Smokeless or Lesmok powder! Non-corrosive 
primers that make rifle cleaning unnecessary! 


SUPER-X .22’s—for pests and game! All sizes. Long- 
er range! Greater shock! Waxed Lubaloy-coated 
bullets. Solid or hollow- point! Non-corrosive 
priming! 
STANDARD VELOCITY .22’s — for plinking, and for 
steady, continuous firing on the target range. All 
sizes. Smokeless powder. Plain lead lubricated 
bullets! 
SUPER-MATCH .22 L.R.—the world’s most accurate 
.22 target cartridge! Smokeless! Lead lubricated 
bullets. Used by leading American marksmen! 
MARKSMAN .22 L. R.— Another super-accurate tar- 
a cartridge! Lesmok powder. Lead lubricated 
ullet! 
KANT-SPLASH .22 Shorts — Extra safety for home 
ranges and shooting galleries. Bullet shatters into 
dust on striking! 
Mail the Coupon for full details and FREE NEW 
BOOKLET that gives a complete course in small- 
bore rifle shooting! 


WORLD'S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


HIGH VELOCITY .22 


Super-X .. . Lubaloy Coated Bullet 


Invisible Wax Coating 
Nickel 
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22 Short 


»22Long 


-22L.R. 


All Sizes—Solid 
or Hollow-point Bullets 


STANDARD VELOCITY .22 


Plain Lead Lubricated Bullet 


afl 


-22 Short 


-22Long 


-22L.R. 


KANT- MARKS- SUPER- 
SPLASH MAN MATCH 
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-22 Short 


-22L.R. 


-22L.R. 


These targets demonstrate the accuracy of Western Lubaloy 
smokeless .22’s. Fired by Lewis E. Bulgrin, Secretary of the Owen 
Rifle and Pistol Club, Owen, Wisconsin. The rifle was a Winchester 52. 


Western Cartaince Company, OPP eeTT oe Pee oe PETTITT iTiT Ty 
Dept.C-22,East Alton, Illinois 

Mail full details of Western .22°s and FREE NEW PGB... occ cccedssectwesohesionscodaetaie ce 
“SMALL-BORE RIFLE HANDBOOK” giving 

a complete course in small-bore rifle shooting. Pot Ober... ..00s 6éceeueenee Pe ee ee 














chester development. For 
Folder write to Dept. §-C 





WINCHESTER 
REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Another exclusive Win- 
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“thinks” his shot-load at the flying target. 

As we bring the shooter into closer 
relationship with his target (as we did 
when we forsook the old flint-lock with its 


| slow “barrel time” and went to the per- 


cussion and cartridge systems of quick 
primers and quick “barrel time”) so this 
more recent change to short barrels indi- 
cates another forward step towards short- 
ening the time-interval between gunner 
and game. 

The inertia to be overcome, starting the 
long-barrel gun into motion on the rise of 
game, sort of acts as a ball-and-chain drag 
on the shooter’s reflexes. In attempting 
to handle the long-barrel, the gunner’s eyes, 
brain and trigger-finger actually run ahead 
of gun-movement. If you doubt that your 
trigger-finger can run ahead of slowed-up 
gun movement, some day (preferably after 
about a year of shooting with a 24- or 25- 
inch barrel gun) pick up a 32-inch barrel 
and see if you can make your trigger- 
finger wait for that slow-moving muzzle to 
get far enough in front of the target be- 
fore it snaps home! 

As you shorten up the pendulum on a 
clock, it ticks faster. As you shorten up 
the barrel on a shotgun, it swings faster. 
As the short-barrel gun snaps through 
with speedier swing, its follow-through is 
also faster. It traverses more degrees of 
arc during the “time up the barrel.” Also, 
this swift muzzle-movement during “barrel 
time” can (with perfect timing) actually 
result in added lateral drift of the shot-load 
in the direction of the flight of the game. 
This explains why fast snap-shots shoot- 
ing short barrels frequently claim they 
do not lead, but instead shoot af the 
game. And they tell the truth! 

As a matter of fact, shooting a 24-inch 
barrel for the first time in your life (after 
some years of experience with long bar- 
rels) it isn’t at all unlikely that you may 
shoot ahead of a few targets before you 
get the feel of the thing. The short barrel 
moves like a flash. 

The peak of top shooting-style can 
probably be reached only through long 
practice on the unexpected flush and flight 
of feathered game; or through much prac- 
tice on artificial targets that closely imi- 
tate the unexpected flush and flight of wild 
game—if such be ever developed! For the 
present, the informal handtrap, trickily 
handled, probably comes nearest ; although 
this new game Skee, described in the De- 
partment next door this issue, may have 
possibilities. 

In closing this discussion on short-barrel 
guns, on pointing in preference to aiming, 
and on fast and rhythmic gun-handling— 
may I echo the sharp “sentiment” Colonel 
Peter Hawker expressed many years ago 
in his Jnstructions to Young Sportsmen— 
wherein he wrote: “Such is my opinion 
of the slow poking shot, that I would 
rather see a man miss in good, than kill 
in bad, style.” —Bos NICHOLS 


“PLINKING”—BAH! 


IGHT before our eyes today—for 

those who can see—is taking place 
one of the most progressive developments 
that has ever hit this nation of rifle shoot- 
ers. This development is really evolution- 
ary and is all due to the commercial 
shrewdness of a handful of manufacturers 
who have finally developed a telescope 
sight that the young target shooter can buy 
for about ten dollars, put on his rifle, and 
really experience the joys of precision 
shooting. 

Of course I don’t mean to imply that 
there is anything altruistic in the “evolu- 
tionary” move of these manufacturers who 
are producing inexpensive telescope sights. 
Quite the contrary, they went into this 
market for the profit there is in it—and 
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believe me the profit in the aggregate wij 
eventually be tremendous. This idea gf 
telescope shooting is only just beginning 
Millions of young target shooters there are 
who have never yet been introduced to the 
pleasures of precision shooting. The de. 





Tredzwell Photo 
Wollensak 4-power ’scope on Savage 22 


mand, already well under way, is rolling 
up like thunder ’cross the bay. 

It was slightly more than a year ago 
that one of the important manufacturers in 
this country saw fit to ask my advice in 
reference to specifications on a low-cost 
telescope sight. In this respect, I am par- 
donably curious and interested to refer 
back to my files—to note that I then urged 
the production of a 4-power ’scope; and 
also suggested that if a telescope sight 
could be made for as little as ten dollars 


Tredwell Photo 

Rubber crutch-tips bought at the 5-and-l0 

make excellent lens-protectors for the 22 
rimfire ’scopes, writes Carol Colby 


(which I fervently hoped and believed it 
could be) by all means should the ’scope 
sell at that price and no more. 

I give whoops of enthusiasm today that 
manufacturers have made it possible for 
young shooters to get acquainted with the 
telescope sight at no greater penalty. 

What most appeals to me is this: It 
won't be long now before there may be 
some hope perhaps of doing away with 
that odious term “plinking.” To me, 
“plinking” has always been a hateful word 
—hbecause it connotes hit-or-miss shooting, 
careless shooting, even dangerous shodt- 
ing. Also, I think our younger riflemen ate 
going to get more interested in rifle shoot- 
ing, and do more rifle shooting and bum 
more ammunition, when they get down 
the precision idea of lead throwing through 
the rifled bore. 

Along with the 3-power Wee Weaver 
and the new Wollensak 4-power ’scopes 
announced in these pages several months 
back, the low-cost ’scope market now wel- 
comes a new entry—the 422 Expert from 
the shop of the Lyman Gun Sight Corpora 
tion. I confess I haven’t had time to & 
amine this latest Lyman ’scope as thor 
oughly as I'd like. Offhand it resembles@ 
re-design of their .22 Junior. The power 
has been increased to 4 and the field # 
100-yard range has been cut from 38 to 
feet as a natural sequence. Over-all | 
has been increased from 12% to 
inches; weight has been increased 
12 to 14 ounces ; and the eye-relief, inste™ 
of being 14 inches as in the .22 Juntor,® 
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increased to 134 inches. Optically, the new 
422 Lyman Expert 4-power ’scope seems 
quite good and the cross-hairs appear fine 
enough for close work with this class of 
equipment. 

Judging from a certain amount of in- 
coming correspondence, however, there 
seems to be one glaring misconception in 
connection with the low-cost telescope 
sight that should be dispelled. This relates 
to its adaptability to the larger calibres. 
These inexpensive little outfits are essen- 
tially .22 rimfire ’scopes. Perhaps they 
might be extended to include the .22 
Hornet and .25-20 class; but beyond that 
I'd say no. 

If you are going in for your first intro- 
duction to telescope- -rifle- shooting, go 
ahead and get one of these low-cost 
‘scopes; but put it on the .22 rimfire ’til 
you get your bearings. After this appren- 
ticeship, then there will be time enough to 
graduate to higher and costlier levels in 
scope- -sighted rifle shooting. After all, you 
can buy a “diamond ring” at the 5- and-10 
and it will look pretty near as good as the 
real McCoy. But don’t flash it on Uncle 
Bennie for a five-dollar touch. 


RESS-TIME SPECIAL: News-pipes 

trickle. the word that W. R. Weaver, 
that incorrigible revolutionary in the tele- 
scope-sight business, is agi ain on the ram- 
page. It’s another new ’scope, the Model 
3-33, selling for $7.75. This ’scope is re- 
ported to be light in weight, running only 
about 10 ounces complete with mount; 
length about 11 inches over-all; adjust- 
ments internal, and the mount is solid, 
one-piece steel, and said to be extremely 
rigid. Micrometer click-adjustments to 
¥%, minute. Mount permits use of iron sights 
in conjunction with the ’scope; also made 
for quite low mounting without the alter- 
nate use of iron sights. One coming on, 
but haven't s seen it yet. 

More news: From another quarter comes 
the intere sting rumor that at least one other 
rifle manufacturer (name deleted for the 
present) will soon follow the excellent 
example set by Mossberg when the latter 
did that most common-sense of all things, 
namely: Sell a rifle and telescope-sight to- 
gether as a single unit. More about this 
later—but don’t tell anybody I told you. 


—B.N 
HAS IT GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES? 
Part III 


N the first part of this article, published 

in the January issue, the premise was 
set up, that in all big-game killing, from 
the whitetail deer to the Kodiak bear, 
three outstanding factors are involved: 
(1) The hunter himself; his big-game 
hunting experience ; his calmness in the 
presence of game; and his skill as a rifle- 
man; (2) The bullet; its diameter; its 
length; its weight; the character of its 
structure; and its velocity; (3) The big- 
game animal fired at ; its normal resistance 
to shock; its vitality ; how its vitality is 
affected (i f at all) by season, by weather, 
or by barometric conditions ; also, if vital- 
ity and resistance to shock vary according 
to whether the animal is frightened or 
tranquil at the time it is shot. 

The man who buys a big-game rifle 
quite naturally wants to be sure that he 
is putting lis money into a rifle that is 
big enough—a rifle that has got what it 
takes. The subject of what it takes to kill 
big game cleanly has been treated to round- 
table discussion in this series. In Jan- 
lary you read a highly interesting opinion 

on the wide practical experience of 
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Observe the rules 
of wise conservation 


It is your patriotic duty to help to restore and conserve American 


wildlife for your own enjoyment and that of future generations. 
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Accurate Sighting 








Easily adjustable—able to 
take hard knocks and with 
every visual qe a@ good 
sight should have. Only 
Marble’s Flexible Rear 
Sigh: th 







































po when struck. Can Price 
folded down when not 
model of gun 


in use. 
HUNTING 


MARBLE; SIGHTS 


No matter what shape, size or type of hunting 
or field . Y you need, Marble’s make it to 
t every modern weapon. 





Standard Front Sight. 
1/16 or 3/32 in. Ivory or 
Geld 


Sporting 
Leaf Sight, Fiat Top 
Beads. Price, $1.00 


No. 69. Price, $1.50 


FREE! 


You will want our 
free 32 - page booklet 
on Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, e.c. Doz- 
ens of useful items for 
every 


sportsman. 
Write today! 








Sheard Gold Bead 
Sight. Price, $1.50 
Marble’s Products are 
sold by most good dealers 
or mailed tpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. (A-122) 


& MFG. COMPANY 


mansis ARMS 
& Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. a 


Do More Shooting 
at less cost 
With Fine, Inexpensive 


HANDLOADED 
AMMUNITION 


THE B & M HANDBOOK 
TELLS YOU HOW 


Reload your own center-fire rifle and revolver ear- 
+ tridge cases and save money. Cartridge cases are 
the most expensive part of your ammunition. By 
reloading these an abundant supply of super-accurate 
cartridges can be yours at low cost. The B & M 
Handbook tells you how. Contains complete instruc- 
tions. step by step. Over 1.000 different loads. 
Ballistic tables, Illustrations and Data of interest 
to all shooters. Also a complete catalogue of B & M 
Straight Line Reloading Equipment. Sent for 25c 
Write Belding & Mull, Geo. McG. Fryberger, Suc- 
cessor, 822 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 


BELDING & MULL 
| HANDLOADING EQUIPMENT 


® MAKE THINGS wn. 


It’s real fun to make things at home—and it’s easy, 
too, if you'll follow the crystal clear plans in Popular 
Mechanics. Articles show how to build furniture, 
boats, toys, novelties, models, etc. And every month 
this big 200-page magazine is crammed full of fasci- 
nating pictures and accounts of daring adventures, 
astounding inventions and new discoveries in avia- 
tion, engineering, electricity, chemistry, physics, 






































radio. Written so you can understand it. Don’t miss 
this month's issue—a thrilling record of the world's 
newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 








F.W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Here’s the new Speeduel unit for .22 rimfire shooting. The bullet-stop “B” on the 
right is connected with the target-blanket “B” on the left. Take a shot at that right-hand 
target and see what happens, below— 


game hunter and author. Last month you 
heard from Gus Peret, African hunter 
and daddy of the 225-gr. Peters belted- 
bullet for the .30 Government; from 
James L. Clark of the American Museum 


| of Natural History, who has hunted big 


game in Africa and Asia as well as in 
North America, and who lately worked 


| out a new method of scoring big-game 





heads; also from Jack Simpson of Wy- 
oming, practical hunter and popular writer 
of big-game hunting stories. 

This month you hear from Grancel 
Fitz, who, regardless of his modesty, has 
killed many head of North American big 
game, and who is also well-known for his 
writing and big-game photography. These 
gracious contributions from  big-game 
hunting friends appear in this Department 
in the order of their receipt by the editor. 
I am afraid we are ‘not going to have 
room this month for Elmer Keith’s letter, 
so this will be something to look forward 
to in the next issue; and there are other 
contributions by ballistic experts from the 
laboratories of DuPont, Western, Rem- 
ington and Winchester, among the latter, 
Wallace Coxe and Major Witsil. Owing 
to seasonal space limits (the gun editor 
having to take a seat in the back of the 
car at this time of year) these further 
contributions to the discussion will have 
to be piece-mealed as a continuation in 
succeeding issues. 

“Replying to your letter about bullet 
performance,” writes Grancel Fitz, “I 
don’t feel qualified to say much, as my 
experience has been limited to the shooting 
of only thirty-odd head of big game of 
nine North American species. And al- 
though I always use a ’scope-sighted built- 


to-measure .30-06, and know my ballistic 
tables and other modern angles, I am in- 
clined to listen very respectfully to the 
pioneer old-timer in the Rockies who once 
told me that, in his judgment, the intro- 
duction of the repeating rifle marked the 
ruination of the hunting rifleman. For | 
know now exactly what he meant. Ex- 
cluding loads that are definitely under- 
powered, it is infinitely more important 
where you hit an animal than what type 
or velocity of bullet is used. 


a E old-timer with but one precious 

cartridge in his rifle had to learn— 
if he expected to eat—how to stalk his 
game to within a range which made pos- 
sible the accurate placing of his bullet; 
and if you hit them just right, almost any 
bullet will do the trick. 

“Why, then, do I use my .30-06? Be- 
cause the educated game today is scarcer 
and a lot harder to approach, and my 
hunting time is, alas, limited. With my 
‘scope, shooting prone at standing or 
slowly-moving game, I can_ reasonably 
count on a kill up to 300 yards or a little 
more. 

“To me at least, the ’scope is a great 
help in short-range brush-shooting, such 
as whitetails on the jump. This has noth- 
ing to do with bullets, but it all boils down 
to the same thing. The greatest single 
factor is learning to place the first shot 
where it will count, and learning not to 
shoot at the animal at all until you are m 
a position to do just that. I’ve shot a fair 
share of my game off-hand, but never 
when I could sit down; and most of my 
western game has been shot from the 
prone position, with a sling. I’ve hit only 


| Note the bullet-mark through the paper target on the right. The bullet-stop “B” goes 


down under the impact—and turns up target-blanket “B” on the left. A pull on the 






















cord and Speeduel returns to original shooting position. (See p. 96) 
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two animals so far that got away. If I 
can crawl close enough to stick the barrel 
against his ribs I'll do it, ’scope or no 
‘scope. I’m trying to kill him instantly, not 


give him the ‘sporting chance’ of running | 


away wounded. 

“So much for theory. In practice, and 
even with the greatest care, a rifleman 
of fair skill cannot always hit where he 
wishes. Once I watched a guide hit a 
little spike-horn buck three times with a 
30-40, 180-gr. bullets, and the buck never 
stopped walking. As it was almost dark, 
the guide asked me to shoot the deer in 
the neck with my ’scope at 150 yards. 
My 180-gr. .30-06 open-point tore through 
his throat without hitting the spine and 
after a minute the buck lay down quietly 
and died from his wounds. That convinced 
me that nothing short of a cannon can 
knock an animal over if the shots are badly 
placed. ; . 

“T do not hold with the idea of a bullet 
that leaves a good blood-trail to follow; 
I want the animal to stop right now, and 
I hope I never fire another shot that goes 
through the animal. I once shot a mule 
deer through the guts with the 180-gr. 
open-point, and followed him too soon. I 
never saw him again. With the same car- 
tridge I shot two running antelope through 
the back edge of the lungs at 225 yards. 
They never gave a sign of being hit until 
they ran perhaps 500 yards, when they 
dropped dead. The bullets went right 
through without expanding effectively and 
I thought the shots were misses. 

“That 180-gr. open-point-expanding is a 
swell cartridge for bigger stuff, but not for 
deer or antelope. With it in Mexico I hit 
a little Coues’ deer four times and ruined 
most of the meat before he dropped. But 
when I used the 110-gr. high-speed I had 
a gut-shot Coues’ buck walk ten yards 
and die. The bullet never went through. 
Neither did the 110-gr. go through an 
antelope which died in his tracks, but he 
was hit where anything would have 
killed him. This may have some bearing 
on the idea of desirability of surplus pow- 
er, but of course the 110 gr. is 3500 foot- 
second stuff. 


“ANSWERING your specific questions, 
I would choose (1) for eastern deer 
the 220-gr. soft-point for the .30-06. It’s a 
good brush-cutter and doesn’t spoil much 
meat, but of course it’s not necessary. The 
30-30 and the 6.5 mm. are grand for any- 
body but a one-gun man. For mule deer 
the 180-gr. soft-point—not open-point. 
(2) Elk take more stopping than any- 
thing I've met except goat, which are 
shock-proof. The 180-gr. open-point is 
good, but the magnums aren't too heavy. 
(3) Moose. I used the 220-gr. mushroom- 
express, but for long shots across lakes 
I'd rather have the 180-gr. open-point. 
(4) Grizzly. The 225-gr. belted Peters if 
the range is not long, otherwise the 180- 
gf. open-point. The flatter trajectory 
would make for better placing at long un- 
wn ranges, and placing is what I want. 
(5) Lion. No experience, but I’d not hesi- 
tate to try the 225-gr. Peters, with some 
ind of cannon as an emergency stopper. 
My skeet-gun would do at ten yards, with 
slugs. (6) Rhino, 220-gr. solids, of course, 
with a heavy double-rifle in reserve. But 
t do I know about rhinos? (7) Ele- 
t. Get close enough for a sure brain 
then any solid will do. Neumann's 
favorite was the 6.5 mm. Mannlicher, and 
probably killed more elephant than 
anybody who ever lived. But otherwise 
sive me a coast-defense mortar—and a 
padded cell for taking a chance on not 
ng him right! 
course an animal’s resistance to 
kK is increased when he is frightened. 
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“T’ve had plenty of luck. All that’s coming to me. I used 
to think a shooting trip was a flop unless I brought back 
game for all my friends. It wasn’t enough to get a swell 
feed for the family, I thought I had to supply the neigh- 
borhood. I guess I was proud of being a mighty hunter. 


“Well, that’s all over now. I’ve seen the light. I’m 
not hurting trade at the local meat markets any more. 
I could have killed a lot more today if I’d had a mind 
to, but I’m thinking about next year and the years after. 
I got three nice birds and I’ve had a lot of fun. That 
ought to be enough for anybody.” Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 914 King Street, Wilmington, Del. 
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Amazing 
NEW SCOPE 


This new Mossberg with 
its 5-lens system, fine il- 
Jumination and defini- 
tion, offers the greatest 
value on the market. 


Especially adapted for field 
shooting . . . 24X magnifi- 
cation, cross-hair, two-position 
mount and adjustments for 
windage and elevation ... a 
new thrill awaits you. Write 
for literature. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY BACK 





t's elementary biological chemistry.” 


214-power 





No. 8A, complete with mount and eye-cup. 84.75 
Mounted with 2 screws. Windage and elevation 

adj.; each mark means % in. at 25 yds. 5-lens optical system 
gives excellent illumination and definition, Field: 35 ft. at 
100 yds. Cross-hair reticule. 





$7.50 et . +5 net >. 





No. 6 scope, complete with mount and eye-cup. Fits most all 
small-bore rifles. Mounted with 2 screws; no cuts, Removed 
without tools. One-half minute micrometer adjustments lo- 
cated forward. Length 1534 in. Lens. % in. diam, Cross-hair 
reticule. 


O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 323 Greene St. New Haven, Conn. 
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Does your shot 
reach home? 


To put your quarry down for the full 
count, try a Lyman aperture rear sight 
and the correct front sight to match. 
Hunting ’chucks, small game and vermin 
with the best sight equipment is both fun 
and satisfaction. For better shooting, 
write us the make, model and caliber of 
your rifle. 


No. 3 hunting front 
—. Ivory, gold, 
silver or red bead, 
$1.00. - No. 5B Reversible 
front sight, $1.75. 


2A Tang Sight 
with dise, $5.00, 
1A with turn- 
down peep, 

50, E a . 
No. 48 Micrometer target sight with 4% 
min, adjustments, $13.00. Other models 
for hunting, $11.50. 


Send 10c for Complete Catalog 


LYMAN 


GUN SIGHT CORP. 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





MODEL 333 SCOPE 
Internal windage and ele 
vation adjustments with % minute clicks. 
Focusing eyepiece. Available with new 


solid side mount. 
Complete $7.75 
odel 329 Now only $4.75 
Available with new side mount 


Write Dept. 2 for free 
literature. 








. WEAVER CO. 


CAMPBELL & FRANKLIN STS.- EL PASO, TEXAS 


Waterproof // your shoes 


' Snowshoe dressin ing will do it... absolutely 
---and will make them last longer, tool 
@Saowshoe dressing positively waterproofs leather boots and 


shoes of all types and colors against rain, mud, snow. Stainless, 
transparent, pleasant odor. Rub into your shoes at night, polish as 
usual next morning. Send dealer's name and 25c for trial 3 oz. can 
postpaid—enough for waterproofing 10 pairs hightops or 20 pairs 
street shoes. Saowshoe Laboratories, Box 1022-D, Portland, Ore. 





——U. S. ARMY 
SURPLUS STOCK 


Brand New Live Leather Sling Straps, 1%4”.....$ .85 
Used Sling Straps, good condition, 14” 45 
Special 1%” Swivels for above slings, pr. -60 
Oiled Cowhide Saddle Scabbards, with straps 

to fit all carbines 
30/06 Selected M. C. Ctges, 
30/06 Boattails, 1928 issue, 172 


150 gr. per 100 2.25 
2 gr. per 100 3.00 
30/06 Boattails, 1934 issue, 172 gr. per 100 4.00 
Stamp for big cartridge list—Free 1936 Catalog. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 
C-52 Warren St. New York City 











SHOOTERS 


Fiendoil is used by experts 
and military units. In handy 
spout can at sports stores. 


FIENDOIL 
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.22 SPEEDUEL GAME 


[4 August there appeared in this 
Department a story about a new pis- 
tol game invented by J. P. Bull of Califor- 
nia. It was called Speeduel. It was a good 
game, and I thought so and said so at 
the time. It still is a good game. But it ap- 
pears now that Mr. Bull has gone ahead 
and adapted the game to .22 calibre rifle 
shooting. And I have a feeling that he has 
added something worth while. 

One of the most difficult things in the 
world, apparently, is to get a new and 
lively game for .22 calibre rifle shooting. 
Of course it would be a simple matter to 
suggest many forms of aerial shooting— 
but with what devastating effect in prac- 
tically any part of this closely-populated 
country today! 

So it appears that the introduction of 


| speed of fire in offhand shooting offers the 
| most attractive opportunity for develop- 


ment in the direction of a really interest- 
ing .22 calibre rifle game. 

The new Speeduel game, as accompany- 
ing photographs show, can be handled very 
prettily by from three to five equipment- 
units. The beauty about Speeduel is— 
given the same skill as to accuracy—if you 
are a single instant faster than your op- 
ponent, you not only knock your own tar- 
get down, but actually prevent him from 
shooting at his target. There is no question 
as to whether you beat him on the shot. 
Speeduel tells the tale. The errors of the 
human referee are eliminated. The instant 
your shot strikes home, the impact of your 
bullet not only drives down the backstop 
back of your target, but puts a “blinker” 
up over his target. 

Take three of these units, say, and set 
them out at 30, 40 and 50 yard range— 
then pair off shooters according to known 
skill and start the elimination. 

The name Speeduel is an attractive one 
and describes (as a good name should) 
what the game is all about. It is princi- 
pally a contest in speed of fire—with accu- 
racy, of course, the dominant factor in the 
last analysis. For without accuracy the 
poor shot will never register, speed or no 
speed. —B. N. 


.22 KLEANKOTE 


RANK KAHRS, that old small-bore 

enthusiast, breaks the glad tidings that 
Remington is now bringing out a perfected 
dry lubricant for its Kleanbore .22 rimfire 
line under the trade name of “Kleankote.” 

“The only reason,” says Frank, “for the 
existence of a dry or non-lubricated bullet 
up to this time has been the lack of a 
lubricant that would stay on the bullet at 
all times and not soil the hands or clothes. 
Such a lubricant has now been perfected 
by Remington and really removes any rea- 
son for the continuance of a dry bullet. 
This new lubricant is transparent, is dry, 
and, applied to the bullet by Remington’s 
exclusive patent formula, stays put. Will 
not melt or even run under the severest 
tropical temperature, nor will it cake or 
gum in sub-zero weather.” 


SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


F you have the good fortune to be in 

New York from February 29 to March 
7, you will have an opportunity to view 
the big Sportsmen’s Show which will be 
held in Grand Central Palace—probably 
the biggest affair of its kind ever held in 
the United States. 

Inasmuch as all the latest models will 
be displayed—and this applies not only to 
shootin’-irons but to fishing-tackle as well 
—maybe in the interest of the wife’s Easter 
frock (not to mention Junior’s college edu- 
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Test the Sure-fire, Wind-prooi 


ZIPPO Loli 


at no risk— 
back if not satishe) 


This dependable, 

proof lighter weather 
the pipe lighting teat ly 
man-sized flame lights jp 
: flash, a. vi 

n any wind. Wi 

one hand. Fill hee — 
monthly. Attractive, sty. 
dy. At your favorite deal. 
er’s or send us $2.00 f 
plain lighter or $3.00 wig 
your monogram. 


ZIPPO MFG. Co, 
20 Pine St., Bradford, Py, 





If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, 29 Main St., Adams, N. Y,. Yo 
will receive absolutely free and no obliga- 
tion a genuine test and full particulars o 
his amazing Method for reducible Ruptur 
control that is bringing a new ease, comfort 
and freedom to thousands who have suf- 
fered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how lon 
you have had it, or how hard to hold; » 
matter how many kinds of trusses you have 
worn, let nothing prevent you from getting 
this FREE TRIAL. Whether you are tal 
and thin, short and stout or have a larg 
rupture, this marvelous Appliance will » 
control the ruptured parts that you will k 
as free to work at any occupation as 
though you had never been ruptured, 

Test this guaranteed Method for reduc 
ible rupture without any risk. Simply seni 
for FREE TRIAL to W. S. Rice, 29 Main 
St., Adams, N, Y. 


GUNS-TELESCOPES 


Liberal Time Payment Plan 


Only 10% down delivers any of thm 
nationally known products: 








Give make, model, gauge or calibre @ 
un or scope you want. Write ' 
. Townsend Whelen, Se. Gun 

or James V. Howe, Supt. G 
Plant. The more information you gin 
us, the better service we can give )% 
We guarantee every article we sell. 


NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO, 
Address Dept.E-3 1251-25th St.,N.W., Wash.,D&. 








Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Bai 
sive new process. Bigger, better, quid 
crops. More money for youl! 
Enormous new demand. We buy 
mushrooms. Write for book. 
Lh AMERICAN MUSHROOM 
* INDUSTRIES, LTD., Dept. 524, ret 





Makes old guns ike 
Will not injure steel. $48 
No heating is nm 
Res stores the Gaieh o 5 
guns in ten minutes for. 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths ia, 
New Method Gun +f 
Box F. S. 39, New ™ 
Bradford, Pa 
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cation) you ought to leave your check- | 
hook at your hotel if you visit the big 


Show. 
348 BALLISTICS “LOOK! HE'S 
INCHESTER advises that further . , ROLLING AGAIN u 


el 


experiments with the .348 cartridges 
developed for the Model 71 rifle have re- 
sulted in material changes in trajectory 
fi published in this Department last 
month. Following are the corrected data: 
With the 150-grain soft-point bullet, 
mid-range trajectory height, shooting at 
10-yard range, .7 inch; 200-yard range, 
32 inches; 300-yard range, 9.7 inches. 
With the 200-grain soft-point bullet, 
mid-range trajectory height, shooting at 
10-yard range, is .9 inch; 200-yard range, 
43 inches; 300-yard range, 12 inches. 


REMINGTON OFFERS 
TWO NEW .22’s 


IGHT at press-time, Frank Kahrs ne | ey = enthusiastic witness ve 
special-deliveries that Remington is | our-hour battle with that master fighter of the 
bringing out two new .22 calibre rifles, deep—the sailfish—or are just driving through the 
and that both numbers are on their way | Country, you ll find it’s more sport if you have a fine 
down for a try-out. The first of these is | binocular at your hand. And there’s a reason why 6x20 
known as the Model 41 single-shot bolt- | sportsmen everywhere are acclaiming the Bausch & Medasiae 
action. Then there’s a Model 341 tubular | Lomb Binocular “the world’s finest glass.” Send 6c $72 
repeating bolt-action that is identified by | for 40-page deLuxe catalog. 
a new and nifty egg he yg worn 
Advance details on the M 341 Sport- 

master are as follows: Chambered for all A HAND TELESCOPE FOR SPORTS 
three cartridges, .22 short, .22 long and| For small bore target shooting, or for sports 
22 \ong-rifle; new sights, heavier barrel, | where higher power is needed, the hand telescope 
semi-beavertail fore-end and speed-lock. | will give a large bright view. 
Also, it’s a take-down model with a 24- 


inch d barrel, weighs about 6% 
ate sed the comulie ‘will ‘hold 39 BAU S C 4 & L O M 4 
shorts, 17 longs, or 15 long rifles. 


Last but not least, the rifle can be or- | 
dered drilled and tapped for the No, 422| BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO, 


Lyman Expert 4-power telescope. 277 LOMB PARK » » » ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


sraazs = 


20-power 
Hand ‘Scope, $30 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HE LIKES THE BEV-L-BLOK 


S ] | Sedgley Announces 2 
Zener PISO TANK pistors | New Calibres a 


SPIRE; >. AIR RIF 
NEAR “cen, Sedsicy RRB 
: n n Oo, $ S_ HUNTING Springfield Sporter (™ . 
shotguns with a great deal of interest, and finally | ‘ ERAS Te ia. KNIVES Rifles in .22-4000 Meise) 
made up one of these sights for my favorite skeet | j CANEULA s Rs TE, Co — cobtere and Winchester .22 SPORTER 
and trap gun. | P wift. 

Last Saturday I had occasion to try it out and BY MICROSCOPES ES | Send for Hand Book and Catalog. R IFLES 
> col - sight must Pag > ae SEND 3° STAMP FOR BARGAIN CATALOG om Amng hg 

use I ran 99 out of 100 and did not vet? | ther calibres built to order. Pacific Coast Representative 

ot a finale bird, which has been my LEE SALES CO. MGB sswo3snvc Bi Bag “RF. SEDGLEY. —_aw 
trouble heretofore. ° 208 : oh < 

This flat-top sight enables me to pick up my Catalog money credited on first order 2308 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. see 
tind, and the flatness of the top enables me to 
move forward and not upward at the same time. 


* 
Several other shooters tried this sight and pro- A 
~ = yp serg g P nnouncing — 
Ihave made up several of these sights for ex- : 
perimental purposes and I am going to arrange The 
to get them out into the hands of shooters who 
can give me an intelligent opinion. You may have 
humped into something on this. 


° 
I read your article about the flat-top sight for 


— 13 





_ 
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BEL. Setete FE 


* 
Mount U. 8S. Pat. 2018961 
end. 


E. Fietp (Polly Choke) Wuire. New Pats. Pend 


Ans—To add anything further to your kind , s 
emt woul ne ie ly LYMAN 422 EXPERT Scope Sight 


A lif 


SHootinc Epirtor. 
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SKEETPEST EDITOR GETS SLAP FOUR POWER MAGNIFICATION MICROMETER CLICK MOUNT $3g°e 
Bausch & Lomb 4-power optics—light Windage and elevation adjustments by 
In ag February skeet article, under Skeet | gathering qualities stand out in com- knurled click screws. Graduated scale, c 
Pest No. 9, you say: “The bare sight of an | parison to any moderate priced scope. white markings. Long rigid base. Mount Comatete _ with 
wutoloader . . . is e zh to throw this purist | Field, 25 ft. diam. at 100 yds. Universal permits free use of metallic sights. gr eae 
is enoug 0 Pp and drill. 
into fits of violent nausea.” This statement, obvi- | focus, cross hair reticule. Wght. only Quality excellent—a remarkable value. For .22 Rifles 
ee in carcesm, is even stupider than | 14 0z. as used. Free folder. and Hornet. 
] ment that you don’t care what a shot- D ~] * 
tm looks like so long as it shoots. Automatics | THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
pump-guns are not gentlemen’s guns, and 
taturally a gentleman deplores their use. : 
You make fun of the purist knowing full well 
that it is to the purist and the purist’s demands 
ncouragement that we owe the marvelous 
craftsmanship of the better guns. The purist 
Shooting for the sport’s sake. The dou- 
Yebarrelled shotgun is the accepted piece among 
sportsmen for the pursuit of winged 


Mdeed, so strongly do many sportsmen 
at ” ; at : sme This Ithaca Skeet gun was the hit of 1935. 
Mout this latter that they will not permit As good for upland shooting as for Skeet. 








ung but double guns to be used over their 





he 007 : jun Editors have given it their stamp of approval. All 
As for “ cos gauges from the little .410 to the big Magnum 10 bore. New 
T SOO bck ight thcte aie ich bn catalog with gun, dog and hunting information. 9c in stamps. 
: ta frie °, _—, ame in this country have "Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 
‘ . oug oO eke out a precaripus ex1s- 
7 : : ; - 
c Mt without making their survival more diffi ithaca Gun Company, Box 11, Ithaca, New York 
ino i kil Siving the novice shooter simpler means 
not img them. Often I have taken a brace or 













G/VE YOUR GUNS 


TRIPLE 


PROTECTION 


















You protect your guns 
with 3 oils when you 
use 3-in-One oil on 
them. It is blended 
to do three jobs at 
one time — keeps 
the gun cleaner, 
well oiled, rust- 
free. Get some! 


3-IN- ONE OIL 


ANS - LUBRICATES - STOPS RUST 


CUTTERS 
for Action 


If you have ever worn a CUTTER boot or pac, 
you know what we mean when we say “Cut- 
ters for Action.”’ Styled for comfort, built for 

No. 346 durability, patterned for 
your individual foot. Only 
the finest leathers are skill- 
fully moulded by CUTTER 
craftsmen into snug, com- 
fortable footwear. Endorsed 
by sportsmen since 1870. 








































Write for New Catalog 








Established 187 
Eau Claire, Wisc. 
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STEER-HIDE 
HOLDERS for CARTRIDGES AND SHELLS 


No. 11 Rifle Cartridge Belt with 40 ad- 
justable loops. Give waist measure. 
2 inwidth 2. + ee eee $3.00 
2hinwidth 2 we we ees $3.25 
No. 7-$ Shotgun Shell Belt with 25 
sewn. loops. Give guage and woist 
mecsure. 2% in. width . . . . $2.75 
Ne. 20 Cose; holds full box of 20 rifle 
cartridges. Loop for belt. Give caliber. $2.40 
. 
If dealer connot supply send order direct. 
Enclose Jc stamp tor Sporting Goods catalog. 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portland, Ore. 


Since 1857 


COMPLETE ELECTRIC PLANTS 


ONAN _ ALTERNATING CURRENT 

PLANTS furnish same as city current 

anywhere. Operate on gasoline. Run Radio, 

Water System, Refrigerator,all Appliances. 
SIZES 350 WATTS UP 

Easy to install. Available from stock 

Ideal for Farms, Camps, Lake Homes, 

Commercial use. Sizes any purpose. Write 
D Ww. a & SON: 

1629 Royal Minn. 


eenuine 


BROWN ING. 
GUNS 


“THE FINEST IN FIREARMS” 


See Guns and complete catalog at your 
Browning Dealer 
Browning Arms Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


















































































two over the dogs and then gone home; but the 
novice must kill the limit or his day is not a 
success, Raceu A. Sturces, Jr. 


Ans.—I am afraid you missed the point. I 
certainly had no intention of offending. 

As to your statement that the auto-loader is 
not a gentleman’s gun, permit me to differ with 
you. It has been my observation that the type 
of gun has nothing to do with the quality of 
a shooter’s conduct in the field. I have known 
gentlemen who habitually shot auto-loading and 
pump shotguns; also, I have met up with game- 
hogs who shot the sportiest of fine double-guns. 
A man is not necessarily a game-butcher if he 
carries a repeating shotgun, nor a thug if he 
carries a .45 automatic. 

Suootinc Epitor. 


ADAPTS MUZZLE-BANDAGE IDEA 


I am enclosing two samples of my personal 
adaptation of your Muzzle-Bandage idea—in 


short, two ordinary rubber hose-washers, one of | 
white rubber and the other of ordinary black | 


rubber. 

I put one of these on my Model 12 Winchester 
20-gauge when your first article on this subject 
was published early last summer. It has certainly 
worked for me—helping me to see the end of the 
old pipe without having to look at it. 

was a little bit afraid at first as to what 
effect the rubber would have on the blued barrel; 
but mine has been on now for nearly six months 
and it hasn't left a mark of any kind. 

The black rubber ring shows up best of course 
where shooting is in the open; fine on snow; but 
the white rubber ring sure shows up well in the 
woods, I simply pull them on over the end of the 
muzzle and back of the front sight, which of 
course eliminates the possibility of their working 
over the end. 

The first time I had the old gun out with this 
contraption on it, | tried to explain its advan- 
tages to the rest of the gang; but never again! 
Ever since that trip this contraption is “just 
stuck on to prevent the end of the gun from get- 
ting scratched while it stands in its customary 





corner; and as it doe -sn't bother me, I just leave 
it on all the time.”’ This saves my breath! 
J. E. Yates. 


Ans.—You say your personal adaptation of 


| the Muzzle-Bandage idea helps you to see your 


barrel without looking at it. That’s well said; 
puts the whole thing in a nutshell. 
SHoorinGe Epriror. 


A PROBLEM IN SHOTGUN SIGHTS 


I have a shotgun-sighting problem on which 


| I'd appreciate your opinion and advice. 


As far as I know, there are just three large 
front-sights available for shotguns, the white 
ivory, the Bradley red- bead, and the Marble Bi- 
color. Now the question is, which of these three 
is superior to the regular small meial front-sight 
now on the rib of my Browning super-posed? I 
use this gun only in field shooting, on rabbit, 
woodcock and grouse. 

Also, I am glad to see that I am not the only 
one who feels like hopping on you with both feet 
for saying that you don’t care much what a gun 
looks like, so long as it shoots where you point 
it! I venture to say that if a dozen fair damsels 
were lined up for your approval, and you could 
have your choice, you would hardly choose the 
homeliest one—or would you? 

J. Scott Eckuart. 


Ans.—In reference to the three shotgun sights 
you mention, it seems to me that it makes little 
difference which one of the three you pick. Also, 
you might consider the Bev-l- Blok—or even a 
personal adaptation of the Muzzle Bandage idea, 
since you shoot an over-and-under. 

I will say this much—that if in your field 
shooting you notice the difference between any 
one of the sights you mention, whether it happens 
to be the white ivory, the Bradley red-bead, or 
the Marble sight, I’d say you are probably paying 
too much attention to your gun-muzzle. 

As to the problem of the dozen fair damsels, 
that’s really not difficult. No gentleman could 
risk hurting the feelings of the pulchritudinous 
committee of eleven; he’d take all twelve. 

SuHootTine Eprror. 


OOPS—HERE’S ONE ON ME 


(1) In the February issue, received today, I 
noticed your answer regarding a top-safety on 
pump-guns. Last Sunday I happened to be at 
a shoot down near Warrick, Md., and there I met 
a chap who had a very beautiful high-grade 
Savage Pump which had a top-safety on it. As 
I didn’t have my own gun with me, and was 
asked to shoot, I used this gun as it seemed to 
fit me better than any other there. I am writing 





this letter as I thought you would “ia _be in- 
terested, Set, Orin Wricut, U. . 


(2) In reading Fretp & Stream for February 
this evening, | noticed where W. B. Lyne wanted 
a top-safety for his pump-gun;: also that you were 
not able to give him that information. 

am very glad to be able to tell you that 
Blodgett & Dykes, Inc. do this work for $7. and 











require only the stock and action of the gun. This | 


price was quoted to me by letter in the early part 
\ of 1934..T did not have the work done as I sold 
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ZANE GREY 
SAYS: 


“He will leap prodigiously. 
He will fight. He will kill you!” 


The world famous author. and big-game 
fisherman has had hair-raising experi- 
ences taking giant shark on light tackle 
in the South Seas. He describes some of 
these adventures, with a lot of fascinating 
data about one of the least known and 
most savage members of the shark family, 
in a wonderful article 


THE MAKO 
SHARK 


This is the first of a series written by 
Zane Grey exclusively for us, and will 
appear 


In the APRIL 


Field ¢ 
Streana 


Don’t miss this great article, in the next 
issue. You will get the thrill of your 
life out of it. 


Not long after the April issue is published 
the trout season will open. Here is a prat- 
tical article that will improve your score 
100%— 


TROUT, LIGHT 
WIND AND WATER 


It tells you when and where to find the 
trout and what to do after you've found 
them, no matter what stream you are om. 


THE COYOTE— 
DESERT RACKETEER 


Also in this issue is this authoritative 
article about one of the most elusive, 
fascinating and colorful of all our Amer 
can animals. 

And a dozen other articles of the 
greatest interest and practical 
value to you; in addition to the 
regular departments. A grand 


sue: don’t miss it. 


Tell your dealer NOW to 
save you a copy. 
— § 
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Get Gun-Bore Lead OUT with 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


Use this 
quickly, 
leading, 
residue, 


famous solvent— 
easily —to remove 
metal fouling, all 
and prevent rust. 
Apply with 

HOPPE’S Cleaning PATCHES 

of soft, new, dust-free canton flan- 

nel. All sizes round, also 1%” x 

1%” square and 1” x 7” oblong 

for shotguns. 

HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL 
keeps your gun action slick and limber. Specially 
refined. Pure, light, penetrating, won't gum. Great 
for reels, all fine oiling. and for cleaning and pol- 
ishing. Get No. 9, Patches, Oil, at your Dealer's. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 

2310 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMPLES! Send us 10c for trial size No. 9. Trial 
1 oz. can Oil 15c. Full carton Patches 25c—-state 
size, shape. FREE—Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Guide. 


CUTTS 

















COMPENSATOR 


Shooters use the Cutts Compensator because it gives 
a uniformity of pattern not previously obtained, 
and lessens recoil. In long run shooting, these fea- 
tures are vital, and record scores prove the Com- 
pensator’s value. Latest triumph of the Roseland, 
N. J., 5-man skeet team, all using Compensators— 
the Middle Atlantic States Championship, Indi- 
vidual titles, 12 ga. Messrs. Kelly and Garland. 


See the spark photographs in 

the folder sent free on request. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 








Complete Only $1. 00 in ¢ 
cluding Nels 


Life Mem- NE 
- saree 


bership 


LEARN TAXIDERMY 


These clearly written, new books (fully illustrated, with 
40.000 words) tell and show you how you can easily and 
quickly mount birds, animals, fish, tan hides and "make 


| my pump-gun 


shortly after that. However, I | 
knew a chap who did have this top-safety put on | 
by this firm, and his opinion was that if this 
concern would only advertise a little, they would 
be deluged with orders, for certainly the usual | 
safety on a pump-gun is most cumbersome. 
Georce D. CANFIELD. 


Ans.—I thought I’d shot all the pumps ont | 
automatics in the world, but apparently over- 
looked at least one, the Savage Model 28. 

Thanks, gentlemen, for the correction. | 

SHootine Epitor. | 


BALLISTICS OF .30-06 CARTRIDGES 


I wonder if you could give me the remaining | 
velocity and energy of the Remington .30-06 180- 
grain bullet, also the same on the .30-06 220- 
grain bullet, up to and including 1000 yards? 

Teo Van THIEL. 


Ans.—No, I can’t; 
Witsil, Remington 
here is the dope: 


but my friend Major W. E, 
ballistic engineer, can—and 


-30-06 Springfield 180-grain 


0 2700 
100 2509 
200 2325 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 

1000 


2910 
2515 
2160 


-ONUwWhe 
UT We AND 


ee 


220-grain 

0 245 2935 
100 2385 
200 1920 
300 1530 
400 1215 
500 962 
600 775 
700 642 
800 559 
900 


500 
1000 451 


FUBDOWNBOOW, 


NDA DUwe 


Noee 


The first column of figures represents range in 
yards; the second, remaining velocity in foot- 
ras the third, remaining energy in 
pounds; and the fourth column is mid-range 
trajectory height in inches. 

SHootinc Epitor. 


TRAIL NOT LONELY, THANK YOU 


SOV OHH OURAD 


MOORNOSOMUBDS 


foot- | 


99 


NAPE IS EB 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


The World’s Finest Air Guns 
, silent, power- 


ful ke el Look A 
feels like an automatic. 
Made to celebrated 
Webley & Scott fine 
arms specifications. 


Ulustrated and P. 
in NEW CATALOG 
W. & C. SCOTT 
Shotguns, Rifles 
& Revolvers 





Send 50+ in coin, check, 
M0, or stamps for No. 26, the 
greatest of all Stoeger 
Catalogs. 304 pages, 12,000 
items,4,000 illustrations. LATEST 
REDUCED PRICES of all American 
& Imported Arms & Ammunition. 
Complete Gun Parts Section, 
Targets, Chamber Reamers, Gun 


i Oe DA | FEN, INC .* 
4 REA NV H¢ 


507 Fifth Ave. Ne Yoel N.Y 





For loads not 
available from the 
factory, use 


Ideal Tools 


Simple to operate, produce 
accurate loads at a consid- 
erable saving. Follow the 
suggestions in the Ideal 
Handbook. Contains com- 
plete and accurate descrip- 
tion of the successful way 
to reload rifle, pistol and 
shot shell ammunition. 50 
illustrations of methods 
used. All necessary tables. 
160 pages. List of Ideal 
Tools. 50c postpaid. 


| Oeer, ng different 


moulds 


tvailebte. Powder 
now shipped in 10 
Ib lots (ten 1 Ib. 
canisters) after 


suvelties. Written by South's noted Taxidermist. Over 
30,000 books sold last year. Enthusiastically praised. Purchase entities | 
life membership, diploma. Worlds of fun . . . profitable, TOO. Formerly 


I have been a reader of Fietp & Stream for | 
Rye | 
sold tor $15.00. NOW, all $1.00 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


a little over a year now and I have found it very 
interesting to compare your American methods | 





Schmidt School of Taxidermy, Dept. F-23, Memphis, Tenn. 





BENJAMIN AIR PISTOL 

Powertul— Accurate— Economical 

Force Amazin aria tect 
44 OF 2S am 

and Small nce—tee ane ty qomes 
sed Air Pistol on the market—Single 

shot with Bolt Action—Hammer Ff ire—Hair Trigger, 

Safety. Also 177 and 22 Single Shot Air Rifles $7.50 

—Single Shot BB Air Rifle $6.00— 25 Shot BB Repeater 

PA + J ha at Dealer or — No —" required— 

fe. ree Write Today 
BENJAMIN AIR cin RIFLE CO. ,679 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








BOWS 
ARROWS 
TARGETS 
RAW « 

MATERIALS 


PATENTS 


Stier tag have read and profited by our 
“Patent Protection.”* Fully 
many interesting points toinven- 
illustrates important mechanical 
_— ith book we, also send ee 
“Evi ence of Invention” form. 








STEMMLER UEENS VILLAGE,L.LWY. 








ee 
tors and 


mpt 
——e reasonable fees, deferred payments, thirty-six | 
years experience. Avoid risk of delay. Write immediately 


to: Victor J, Evans & Co 


+, Registered Patent Attor- 
neys, 


732- CG Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


Want a New Gun—Free? 


Tf you Want a new shotgun or rifle. or any article of 
5 ane equipment, including ammunition, boots and 
ite or a new rod—-or any article of camping or 
po equipment—why not get it from us without 
script yourself hy spending a few hours getting sub- 
thou fons for us? Hundreds of readers have earned 

sands of ag gl worth of finest quality supplies 
in this manner 


informatio So can you. Write today for complete 
Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















| 1-1/16 ounces of N 


| here for generations. 
| with straight-hand stock, and very little drop, | 
| helps the shooter forget his gun so that he whips 


of shooting with our own. From your articles you | 


seem to be an advocate of English methods, and 
you seem to be following a lonely trail. 


I personally use a 12-gauge weighing 6 pounds 


| 3 ounces, with 25-inch barrels. And I normally 


shoot our standard ey * load of 3 drams and 
o. 6 shot, which corresponds 
to American No. 
load are perfectly deadly. 

I very diffidently suggest that the 22-inch bar- 


7 or thereabouts. This gun and 


rels will tend to scattered patterns, especially if | 


the cartridges develop high pressures. Length o 

barrel is a very controversial question, and noth 
ably finality will never be reached. I feel sure 
that most shooters, were they te give it a trial, 


| would agree that the 6- to 6'4-pound double-gun 


with straight-hand stock, and shooting about 1- | 


| ounce loads, is ideal for all upland game. 


It is necessary to assume, of course, 


kind of gun. 


that | 
| the shooter will adopt what you call gun-pointing, 
| or binocular shooting, for best results with this | 


It is remarkable to me that there can be any | 


other method of shooting. It has been universal 
Also, I believe that a gun 


it up subconsciously in the direction of the bird 


| with both eyes wide open. 


Right here let me add that I like your defini- 
tion of gun-pointing in the November issue. Gun- 


| pointing is not haphazard snap-shooting. Rather, 


it is subconscious perfect aiming, with the trigger 
pressed as the gun swings through the bird. 
Swing! That’s the idea. Imagine you are going 


| to stroke the bird with the barrels, and as they 
| swing through and blot the bird out, 


the gun. There won’t be many missed ones if 
the swing is not checked. At ordinary ranges up 
to 40 yards, a deliberate 


don’t check the swing. 
F. K. Reprern (Lancashire). 


| Ans.—I’m glad to say it appears I am not 
following a lonely trail at all. 


It is interesting to note where you say I am 
advocating the English method a shooting. If 
true, it only strengthens my belief that the 
British are the smartest race on the face of the 
globe, drat ’em. 
Many thanks for a most interesting letter. 
OOTING EprTor. 


(END OF ARMS AND ‘AMMUNITION) 


bang goes | 


amount of forward | 
| allowance is not necessary. Blot the bird out and 
| pull, and once again, 


Mar. 20, 1936— 
new I. C. C. regu- 
lation. 


Ideal Reloading Tools are complete with all accessories. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 











Better Scores—Eye Protection 


SKEET-GLAS 
with Genuine Ground and Polished 
TRU-SITE LENSES 
For Trap, Skeet. Pistol and Rifle Shooting 

The Perfect Shooting Glass 


e for bookl Sold only b 
W. H. BELz, inc. *- 2 East 44 Street, New York City 
Lenses Ground with Corrections If Necessary 














ANY DEGREE OF CHOKE NEEDED 
with but ONE barrel! 


The Poly Choke makes any pump or 
auto loading a universal gun. Instant- 
ly finger adjusted from cylinder bore 
to full choke. No tools required—no 
loose parts. Does not affect balance of 
gun. 

Send today for folder F 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave Hartford, Conr 
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Skee—the New Gun-Game 


A clay-target sport for field shots 


AKE 
I'll still 
Show me the hen who laid the hand- 
painted egg and I'll still believe in 


off your false whiskers and 
believe in Santa Claus. 


the Easter bunny. But don’t tell me that 
competitive skeet (as it is being shot 
today) is any longer the gun-game for the 
game-gun that it started out to be some 
ten or twelve years back. 

The fact of the matter is, competitive 
match-skeet today is a gun-game for a 
very specialized type of gun. And if you 
can’t h’ist one of these hefty tools into 
action and do better than 
about 97 out of a century, 
my advice is to stay away 
from the big-time skeet 
carnivals and save your 
shekels; unless of course 
you are hopelessly addict- 
ed to Sunday picnics. 

Skeet today reminds me 
of the boy who fell in the 
brook and got wet clean 
to his middle—but who 
wouldn’t go in swimming 
because he didn’t want to 
get wet all over. 

Here’s the situation as 
we view it: Competitive 
skeet, as it is shot today, 
is entirely too slow-mov- 
ing ever to attain the 
heights reached by down- 
the-line trapshooting. Can 
you imagine a_ national 
skeet tournament of the 
proportions of the Grand 
American at Vandalia? I 
can’t. A skeet tournament 
of that size, with an equal 
number of entries, would 
last at least a fortnight— 
and even this wouldn't al- 
low time for the usual tie 
shoot-offs at the end. 

So, on the ee 
side, I think the pilots of 
our skeet game will have 
to chart a new course 
right soon—and I wouldn't 
be at all surprised (and it 
would be an_ excellent 
idea) if they charted this 
course in the direction of 


some thinking that E. 
Field White, of Poly 
Choke, has done on the 


subject—with a view to- 


wards speeding up big-time skeet matches. 

Vhite’s plan was outlined in this De- 
partment in Frecp & StrEAM for Novem- 
ber. This, briefly, argued for a straight, 
down-the-line layout of skeet fields, with 
targets being thrown at a slight angle 
outward to prevent shooting up and down 
the line; also, the skeet semi-circle was 
shortened to a segment of a circle, keeping 
the same 20-yard radius, but swinging the 
radius from the crossing-point of the tar- 
get-flights, rather than from Station 8. 

If this isn’t clear, may I request that you 


You might call this new game post-graduate skeet 





refer back to the November Skeet Depart- 
ment—and in any event, should you want 
detailed information on this really intel- 
ligent plan for big-time skeet shooting, I'd 
suggest you drop a line to E. Field White, 
care of the Poly Choke Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., who will be glad to give you 
further low-down. 

So much for this side of skeet. There 
is no denying that it is a grand compet- 
itive game. The fact that it has influenced 
the use of a specialized gun should not 
be made the subject of critical contro- 
versy. In any highly-spe- 
cialized game, highly- -spe- 
cialized “weapons” are al- 
ways cracked up by eager 
seekers after the ultimate. 

But now let’s take a 
look at the game from 
the out-and-out field shot’s 
viewpoint. I have always 
contended (and to date am 
of no different opinion) 
that skeet is chiefly valu- 
able to the beginner in the 
early stages of gun-han- 
dling. The shooter I refer 
to is the one who has 
never handled a shotgun 
much and doesn’t know a 
great deal about wing- 
shooting. It is this shooter 
who can get much valu- 
able assistance from skeet 
—and why? Simply be- 
cause the outstanding 
characteristic of skeet is 
the uniformity of its tar- 
get flight. But— 


T so happens that uni- 
formity of target flight 

is the last thing wanted 
by the man who is pri- 
marily a game shot. 

To satisfy the big crowd 
of upland field shots (who 
seldom have what it takes 
to become competitive- 
championship skeeters, yet 
who are pretty doggone 
hot in the field) here 
comes a chap by the name 
of Altemus from down 
Long Island way, who not 
only devises a new game 
(called Skee) that departs 
from the uniformity 
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skeet shooting, but also gives upland shoot- him only half a point. He used his two 
ers the equipment to play it with. At any shells. Skee is trickier than it sounds ; 
rate he has applied for patents on his idea really has to be seen to be appreciated. 
_and Griffin & Howe are already making There are no squads in Skee. If it isn’t 
the equipment for sale. too big you can shoot the whole crowd at 
The Skee layout has this first not-to-be- one time. Only one man on the field at a 
sneezed-at advantage—tt is quite a bit less time, however. After everybody has shot 








L. S. Pratt, winner of the 1935 
First Annual All-Gauge Na- 
tional Skeet Championship 
with a Winchester Model 12. 


Good for 
the Winning 
Score 


Model 12 
Skeet Gun 


12, 16 and 20 gauges, with 
raised matted rib, extension 
slide handle, Winchester 
Skeet Choke. 













Ready at Station 1: Will it be a single—or a double? 


expensive than the skeet lay-out. Briefly, in turn on Station 1, the lead-off man 
it comprises one ordinary skeet trap, which then goes to Station 2. Here, because of 
is combined with a special semi-ball joint the fact that he is (or should be) shoot- 
so that the one operator (all the “help” re- ing an upland-game gun that is more 
quired) can throw either singles or doub- openly-bored than a full-choke straight- 
les in any direction at all. And that’s where trap model, the five targets will be thrown 
the trick comes in, and where all skeet’s not farther to the right than straight out 
tiresome uniformity of target-flight is done from the trap. That is, they will be thrown 
away with; for no two Skee targets are mostly in the left quarter. 
ever thrown alike. It is quite possible for the operator of 

Skee is played according to the diagram the trap to provide sporty (!) shooting if 
shown on this page, which, it is hoped, he wants to make it tough. Where the 
the photographs will make more lucid. shooting is transferred to Station 3, the 
One man only steps on the field at atime. target instead of going straight out in 
He steps up to Station 1 with ten shells front and over to the left, goes from 
in his pocket. Five targets will be thrown straight out in front and over to the right 
at his call of “pull.” Two of the targets (singles as well as doubles) and for the 
will come as a double—but he doesn’t know same reason as above mentioned. And from 
when it’s coming. It may come out a single, here the shooting proceeds to Station 4; 
or a double. That’s part of the trick. and then to Station 5. 

The shooter always loads two shells just As to which gun to use? If it happens 
as in field-shooting. At any single bird he to be a double-gun, I’d say make it a 12- 
may use the second barrel—but if he kills gauge bored improved-cylinder in the W 


Highest Honors 
Year After Year 


HEN Winchester pumpgunners step 
up year after year and gather in the 
year’s biggest all-gauge skeet championship, 
that says a lot for the Model 12 Winchester. 
TRAP Last year, with his Model 12, L. S. Pratt, 
SHOT-PROOF. | of Indianapolis, Ind., took the First National 
SAFETY SHIELD All-gauge Championship with two targets to 


ONCEAL/ING SHRUBBERY spare—244 x 250. 


Year before last, with no National Matches, two 
Model 12 pumpgunners divided the honors. H. L. 
Wieland, of Paris, Tex., won the National Tele- 
graphic All-gauge ee, Karl K. Nielsen, 
of Essex, Conn., outshot the field (including three of 
California’s championship team) in the Great East- 
ern All-gauge Championship. 

National championships can be won with other 
Winchesters, too. Henry B. Joy, Jr., of Detroit, 
Mich., took last year’s National 20-Gauge Cham- 
——- with a Winchester double, Model 21. Billy 

layton, of Calvin, Okla., won the 1935 National 
Smallbore Championship with a Winchester Model 
42 .410-bore repeater (and Winchester 3-inch 4 oz. 
shells). But if you like a single-barrel for skeet, 

‘ou'll get a lot of gun at moderate cost in a 

inchester Model 12 Skeet Gun. Some gun, too, 
for quail, jacksnipe, woodcock, partridges, blue and 
Sage grouse, rabbits. Get yours now, for a better 
skeet season. See your dealer TODAY. 


igi) YOUR SHELLS FOR SKEET 
STATIONS STATION & : Shoot Winchester Ranger Skeet Loads, Precision 


with the second barrel he scores only half first barrel and modified in the second; 










l2 Fr 











9S FF T- loaded £0 the special requirements of skeet. Fast, 

: ‘ ‘ aay . a" P ependable, clean, ext if _ ° 

! The Skee layout is simplicity itself—and the cost is not high nomical. And for hunting. Bremen wry me ecto 
4 meets every need in regular and long range shells. 


5 5 . Big pictures and extensive gun details in Win- 
4 pomt. If he shoots twice at one target a good compromise for the average shot. chester’ Skeet Gun booklet—FREE on 1 west. Ad- 


m the doubles, and breaks only the one As to be best shell? Although I was | dress Dept. 5-C, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
target, the best he can expect on the score- introduced to Skee, using the standard | New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
sheet is half-a-point out of a possible 2 trap-load, I believe the ordinary skeet-load 
points. I have seen a shooter get so excited of 9’s would prove better on the score- WINCHE, 7, 
that even after cracking the bird shot at, sheet, and a little easier on the shoulder. 

will fire the second barrel and break it —Bos NICHOLS regs 
4 second time. Unfortunately, this counts (END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) ~- SKEET GUNS — 
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Field & Stream Challenge Cup for Springers 


This trophy is to be presented each year for the best field trial 
springer of the season 


Flashing. In the trials this year Fleet of Falcon Hill started 
by winning the Open All- Age Stake at Hot Springs, Va. Later 
he won the Open All-Age Stake at Verbank and was placed 
second in the Saybrook trials. In the other two trials, Fishers 
Island and Huntington, he ran a good first series, but on the 
second time down was unplaced in open all-age stakes carrying 
championship points. Fleet is owned and handled by Henry L. 
Ferguson. 

The records of the four leading dogs last year show that Fleet 


Te i, won two firsts and a second ; Bozo’s Bar Mate one first and two 

. seconds; Speed of Falcon Hill one first and one second; and 
* Chancefield Flush one first. 

sins he This trophy answers a need that has been felt by spaniel 

«r+. enthusiasts for several years both in this country and abroad. 

x In England an attempt has been made to determine the real 


champion of the year by award- 
ing the title in a final trial held 
at the close of the season. In 
order to qualify in this event 
the competing dogs must have 
received points in an Open All- 








IELD & STREAM has 

presented a magnificent 

sterling silver cup to the 

English Springer Spa- 
niel Field Trial Association. It 
will be known as the Field & 
Stream Challenge Cup, and 
will be awarded annually at the 
end of the season to the dog 
considered to have done the 
most outstanding work in the 
trials of that year. 

This cup, a beautiful affair, 
is 11%” high, 1114” in diam- 
eter, and was especially de- 
ee by Black, Starr & Frost- 
Gorham, Inc. It is surmounted 
with a model, sculptured by 
James L. Clark, of Fleet of 
Falcon Hill, the winner for 
1935. It will be awarded each 
year by a committee comprised of all the judges officiating in 
the major eastern trials. In the season just completed, five 
such trials were held and a total of nine judges officiated—one 
judge serving in two trials. The 1935 Committee therefore con- 
sisted of nine judges with David Wagstaff, president of the 
Association, acting as chairman. 

Fleet of Falcon Hill was chosen by this committee as the best 
dog of 1935, six of the judges voting for this splendid performer, 
two for Bozo’s Bar Mate and one for Chancefield Flush. 

Fleet, who was awarded the Cup, is a son of the British and 
American Field Trial Champion Tedwyns Trex by Chance- 
field Flight. Flight was by British Field Trial Champion 
Anthony of Chancefield and Field Trial Champion Aughrim 


Age Stake. While this is in- 
finitely preferable to having no 
real championship at all, it still 
leaves much to be desired. 
Few will deny that in any 
single trial the element of luck 


The Challenge Cup is shown in 
center. James L. Clark, below, 
is modeling Champion Fleet of 
Falcon Hill, chosen by judges 
as 1935’s best dog. In upper left 
is Fleet, himself 
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[30Z0'S BAR MATE 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 


Made an enviable record in his 
first season of Trials. 
1935 


Run in seven stakes: First three times; 
second twice and third twice; never un- 
placed. 

Five of these were open stakes. Win- 
ner of Horsford Dual-Purpose Challenge 
Trophy; also Best of Winners at the 
American Spaniel Club Specialty Show. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 


POUGHKEEPSIE e NEW YORK 








F you want the best in Springers, write or wire me 

for prices on puppies, brood matrons and Stud Ser- 
vice. Winners from our kennels include: Champion 
Bozo II, Man O'War's Sweet Sue, Champion Sweet 
Sally, Man O'War's Bozo’s Mate, Bozo'’s Bar Mate. 
Field dogs with bench quality. 

FOR SALE: Litter mates and Dam of Bozo’s Bar 
Mate, winner in largest Field Trials 1935. 


BEN BUREN, LELAND, IOWA 


Breeder of quality Sporting dogs for 30 years in ideal 
hunting territory. 








POSITIVELY SELLING OUT 


The greatest kennel of English Springer Spaniels 
America has ever known is being dispersed! Every 
dog I own must be sold this month, and can be bought 
for 50% less than price quoted in catalogue. Beauti- 
fully bred Avandale brood and show bitches at only 
$25.00 up. Their first litter will pay for them ten 
times over. (Some in whelp.) Perfectly trained dogs 
and bitches at only $50.00 up. Wire or air-mail for 
catalogue and photos. No — Deferred payments if 
required. All over distem 








AVANDALE KENNELS (REG.) 
342 Main St., E. Chevrier, Prop., Winnipeg, Canada 
Have You a Springer in Your Home? 
The Blue blood of generations of the world’s most famous 


springers courses through the veins of these great dogs. 
PUPPIES—3 & 6 months old, 








sired by my _ great champions, 
grown dogs, bitches. Beautiful 
individuals. Make fast and cause 
hunters, great companions. A.K.¢ 

Registered, shipped on approval. 
Twe International and one Champion at stud 


McDANNELL Soc KENNEES 
1609 5th Ave. Moline, tll. 
Ch. Rover of Avandale Send us your unruly dog for training 





: . . 
Trained Springer Spaniels 
Four of them, all but one field-trial winners, proven 
workers, proven brains, game-wise and honest spaniels. 
Not trained to sell but trained to wear well, my per- 
sonal shooting dogs. Benno, Betty, Buster and Bozo 
of the “Bruning’’ strain of field workers. Great in 
water, finished upland game workers, heel retrievers or 
ahead of the gun. Write me for full field-trial records. 
Also, two brood bitches cheap. And a litter of five 

puppies by F. T. Ch. Speed of Falcon Hill. 


Ashaba Kennels, A. P. Moecher, owner, Aurora, III. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 
FOR SALE 
Well trained male, excellent worker, fine re- 
triever, good looking, Price $150. Also grand 
young show prospect, should win his title 
easily, Price $100. 
TRENT VALLEY KENNELS 
Herbert S. Routley 
Peterborough Ontario Canada 











Springers For Sale 


8 litters of the finest linebred pups—all strains 
of dual-purpose hunters. 
a. Knight—Best of Breed at Westminster = 
ing—Son Triple Champ. Inveresk Cocksur 


Irish Setters For Sale 


Red Rusty . _ Ring—A.K.C. Field a Certificate 
ars old—also brood bite! 
Baw RING KENNELS, Reg., Dover a Me. 


FINE SPRINGERS FOR SALE 


Kesterson’s Kennels are the largest breeders of qual- 
ity Springer spaniels in the Northwest. Our dogs make 
ul hunters, retrievers and show dogs. Have 
Won at least eleven shows. All farm raised, strong and 
All ages and colors. Some trained and in 
training. A few choice bitches in whelp to our winning 
ate oe rer on litters to a — 

uirements fu in first letter ictures 
furnished. . 
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KESTERSON’S KENNELS, SKAMOKAWA, WASH. 


Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
traln tnd wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 

t going’’. All the ‘‘wonderful stunts’’ the 

= a 2. apt History for PAL — — 
dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery an 

Sarisr ey ae GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
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is a highly important factor. Some authori- 
ties claim that it must be figured on to 
the extent of — from thirty to 
eighty per cent. A bird dropped by the 
gun in such a fashion as to make possible 
a difficult, flashy retrieve, or any number 
of other fortuitous opportunities for a dog 
to display its talents, all have their effect. 
As a result it is always possible for a dog 
who has qualified for a given trial such as 
the English Championship to win it when 
luck is in his favor even though he may 
lack the all-round ability of his rivals. 

The award of the Field & Stream Chal- 
lenge Cup is not based upon the result of 
a single event, however. It represents the 
consensus of opinion of the leading trial 
authorities in which the ability of the 
spaniels and their work in the important 
events of the entire preceding season are 
considered. To win such an honor will in- 
crease the interest in field trials and the 
spaniel awarded the cup may rightfully be 
considered the greatest of the year. 

The inspiration for this cup has been 
growing in the mind of Eltinge Warner, 
publisher of Fre_p & STREAM, ever since 
he first became interested in spaniels in 
1930 when he acted as an official gun at 
the field trials of the Cocker Spaniel Field 
Trial Club of America at Verbank, New 
York. It kept on growing at the many 
other trials for which he has shot since 
then. At the close of every season he has 
listened to the many discussions that fol- 
lowed as to which was the best dog and 
to him it seemed that this question could 
be most satisfactorily answered by the 
majority opinion of the various judges who 
had seen the star performers work and had 
decided upon their merits in the big events. 


HEN he suggested this thought to 

the English Springer Spaniel Field 
Trial Association and offered the Field 
& Stream Challenge Cup as a concrete 
award for the most capable dog, a meet- 
ing of the Field Trial Committee was held 
and the gift was accepted most enthusi- 
astically. 

It is possible, of course, that procedure 
for awarding this cup in future years may 
be changed somewhat from that used in 
1935. The Field Trial Committee is now 


| working on a system of points which will 


be presented at the annual meeting of the 
association, to be considered as an alterna- 
tive. It is felt that a combination of points 
and the personal opinion of the judges 
forming the committee will be fairest. 

The judges who officiated this year 
were: Mrs. Walton Ferguson, Messrs. 
Carr, Craig, Moore, Neilson, Prescott, 
Squires, Turner and Wagstaff 

There seems little question that the field 
trials which have been held since 1924 
are becoming more popular year by year 
and have done much to demonstrate to the 
public just how good the English springer 
spaniels can be. The trials merely demon- 
strate to what a degree of perfection a dog 
can be brought by the proper training. 
Many people who have been satisfied to 
take a springer out shooting and let him 
break to wing and shot, now are training 
their dogs so that they are steady to the 
flush and gun and afford the hunter much 
more satisfaction than they previously had. 
Game, except on private preserves, is very 
limited and the bag limit as set by most 
of the states means that only a few birds 
may be shot. It is certain that at the end 
of a day’s shoot, if the sportsman has shot 
his limit of birds and has had the pleasure 
of seeing his dog do his work as he should, 
the satisfaction is much greater. 

Certain people prefer to let their dogs 
run practically wild and they say that they 
are glad to have the dogs break shot so 
that they will not chance losing a runner. 

No good sportsman wishes to lose a 





BALORATION 


GOES FURTHER BECAUSE IT'S @// FOOD 








WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 





POINTER PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


2 males, 1 female-——5 months old 
by DUNDERG FLASH OF WINGAN 
ex CARSWELL GWENDOLEN OF WIN- 
GAN 


1 female—6 months old 
by BoyD OF BUTTERTHWAITE 
ex STAINTON SEQUIN OF WINGAN 


DAVID D., ELLIOT, Manager 
Box 4 East Islip New York 








FOR SALE—Three months old 
LABRADOR Piss 
Banchory Strain—Eligible for registration 


$25 EACH 
E. W. SAUNDERS Bozeman, Montana 

















Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON, you cannot afford to lose 
a single duck. 
A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple, or dead bird. 
LAKE COMO KENNELS 
Communicate with 
CHARLES W. BERG 
5th St 


1829 N. 
Philadelphia Pa. 








Ask your dealer for Miller's MEAT- 
IES or send direct. $1 brings 10 Ibs, 
postpaid East of Rockies. Samples 


Co., 3: 


Mich. 





Here’s everything your dog needs in one crunchy 
low-cost meal. Each lb. of MEATIES contains 
nearly % Ib. of fresh beef, in dry form, 4 nutri- 
tious cereals, Dicalcium Phosphate, egg, milk, leaf 
alfalfa, cod liver oil, and Fleischmann’s Irradiated 
Dry Yeast. 


@“ Next toa Bone they like MEATIES Best.” 








FREE. Write today. B. C. Dog Food 
34 State St., Battle Creek, 














health. 


ful effects. 


75c, or 





combined 


75% of ) Ps ills, 

cause %o of a dog’s ills. | 0 
Wormin ° protects and n ne 
frequent restores dog 


orming is now 
made easy and sure. The new “‘can't-go- 
wrong’’ Pulvex Worm Capsules expel Tape, 
and Round end Hook Worms... all in the 
same Goning, No gassing, gagging, or harm- 
o chance to guess wrong and use 
wrong type of capsule. Guaranteed. At 
leading t, drug and department stores, 
m Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 


1900 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes gnly 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14’x5 
high—ineluding gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons; Est, 1869) 


574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Speed of 


Falcon 


AT STUD! 


PARDON my French, but here’s a dog 
who has guts. He is outstanding for 
speed, endurance, courage in thitk cover, 
drive and fire or he could not possibly have 
won the Open at Verbank in 1934, the Open 
at Saybrook in Jonnesy 1935, the Open at 
Fishers Island—the blue ribbon event of 
them all—in October 1935. 


In 1935 he ran in five Opens, winning two 
firsts, a second, a third and a fourth, show- 
ing remarkable consistency. Stud fee $50.00. 


Elias (ELCOVA) Vail 
Freedom Plains Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











runner, but field trials have demonstrated 
that a springer can be steadied to shot and 
still not lose a wounded bird. If this were 
not so, field trials would not continue to 
become more popular. 

The Fretp & StreEAM Challenge Cup 
will be the prize that everyone interested 
in field trials will strive for and will be 
a great incentive to encourage more people 
to run dogs in the trials. —Tracy Lewts. 


CLUMBER SPANIELS 


HE magnificent teams of Clumber 
spaniels exhibited by S. Hallock du 
Pont of Wilmington, Delaware, at the 
recent annual show of the American 


| Spaniel Club, held in New York, pro- 


vided one of the most interesting exhibi- 
tions ever seen in the country, These dogs 
and bitches of an old and much honored 
breed were not only conspicuous because 
of their excellence in type, but for the 
reason that they were benched in faultless 
condition. The Clumber, for generations 
of men, has been classed, spoken and writ- 
ten about as the “aristocrat of the spaniel 
family.” 

Originally a French spaniel and prin- 
cipally owned by a Duc de Nouailles, the 
time of their introduction into England is 
not exactly known. It was probably about 
the middle of the eighteenth century when 
the French nobleman presented the then 
Duke of Newcastle (“The Great Duke”) 
with a number of spaniels. These dogs, in 
France, had the reputation of being better 
than others, as they were steady workers 
and easily brought under command. There 
was little difficulty in training them, it was 
said. Clumber, near Worksop, England, 
is a seat of the dukes of Newcastle and it 
was from that estate the white- and pale- 
lemon-marked massive-headed, flat-coated 
and unfeathered eared spaniels took their 
name. According to an engraving from a 
portrait made by F. Wheatley, R. A., of 
the Great Duke, at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, we see him seated on a 
shooting pony and surrounded by a group 
of his spaniels. From this picture it may 
be gathered that Clumbers of yesterday 
were not so heavy as they are today. The 
admirable painting was engraved in 1797. 

The peculiarity of the Clumber spaniel 
is that he never throws his tongue: he is 
mute on all game. For this reason he is 
much esteemed among sportsmen. A noisy 
spaniel in a good game country is a 
menace to the continuance of sport, where 
it is undesirable to disturb either feather 
or fur in the near surroundings of where 
shooting is being enjoyed. For the same 
reason, old-time springer spaniels, perhaps 
naturally given to throwing their tongues 
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on finding game or picking up a strong 
scent, were prone to be noisy. But, today, 
the tongue-giving field trial spaniel js 
looked upon as strictly undesirable. 

Clumber spaniels have been kept in the 
larger kennel establishments maintained by 
owners of vast and well-stocked game 
estates in Britain. They are not only em- 
ployed for pheasant shooting but for work- 
ing up to the singles of scattered coveys of 
the grey European partridge—commonly 
alluded to in America as the Hungarian 
partridge—after the birds have been found 
and shot at on the stubbles. It is then the 
partridges generally seek cover in the green 
and heavy-foliaged root crops—turnip, 
mangold and potato. There the birds lie 
well. The team of Clumbers, perhaps num- 
bering five or more brace, actually combs 
the rows of roots—none of the dogs being 
more than twenty to thirty yards ahead of 
the extended line of guns. As may be 
imagined, the work is very thorough. 

All spaniels are supposed to drop to shot 
and remain down until the dead or wound- 
ed bird or hare is retrieved. Naturally, 
these teams are home-broken—that being 
part of the many duties expected of the 
under gamekeepers. A large team of 
Clumbers at work is a sight never to be 
forgotten: their precision is as that of so 
many perfectly drilled soldiers. 


HE Clumber spaniel’s nose is a par- 

ticularly sensitive one. His broad head 
with its heavy, over-hanging brows actu- 
ally gives the impression that he is a dog 
possessed of more than ordinary brain 
power—which, as we know, acts in unison 
with the olfactory faculties of the dog. 
Perhaps it is that the nose detects and the 
brain directs. Be that as it may, the Clum- 
ber’s scenting accomplishments are be- 
yond question. Therefore, it will be just 
as well to bear in mind the preferred make 
of the Clumber’s head—a head different 
from those possessed by other spaniels. 

The admired head of the Clumber is 
large, square and fairly long, but so mas- 
sive as to render the length not impressive. 
It should be broad on the top, with a de- 
cided occiput; heavy brows, with a deep 
stop; haw of the eye showing. The muzzle 
long, heavy freckled, receding, with well 
developed flew—snipeyness, or a weak face, 
being very objectionable. As before writ- 
ten, the massiveness of the head is a great 
feature, but there should be plenty of 
length of jaw for retrieving purposes. 

A Clumber spaniel stake at a field trial 
doubtlessly would receive a generous entry. 
At present, the breed is the least known 
of the spaniel varieties in the United 
States and Canada. The weight of dogs 
varies from 55 to 65 pounds ; bitches 45 to 
50 pounds. FREEMAN Lioyp 


Mrs, C. M. Buchanan with her springer, Bench Show Ch. W oodelf of Breeze 
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TRAINING RETRIEVER 
PUPPIES 


LL retrievers should be taught early. 
At two or three months old, begin 
by teaching them to lay hold of any soft 
substance, and to take it from you. This 
develops the instinct which they have of 
appropriating to their master’s use what- 
ever he wishes. The stick, the glove, the 
ball have no allurement for the puppy nat- 
urally, but you give him the zest for it by 
playing with him, taking care not to let 
him worry or tear the glove or ball, which 
would produce a hard mouth. 

All young dogs have an irritable mouth 
while teething, and at this time they like 
to have any soft substance drawn from 
their teeth. By taking advantage of this 
period, they may be made to appropriate 
to themselves the glove or the stick held 
to them. Then, when they become fond 
of it, throw it a yard or two and, if likely 
to become retrievers, they soon run to it, 
lay hold of it and bring it to you, for the 
purpose of having a second and third edi- 
tion of the same kind of play. 

After giving them only a few of these 
lessons daily, and not sufficiently to bore 
them, they are, as they grow older, accus- 
tomed to fetch anything which is thrown. 
Often they may be made to pick up what- 
ever they are told to lift, by the words 
“Fetch it,’ pointing to the particular ar- 
ticle. In throwing the glove for them to 
fetch, occasionally cast it into high grass, 
or in the garden, into carrots or potatoes ; 
then cry, “Seek, seek” and encourage the 
dog to look for it by appearing to look for 
it yourself. After six months of age, the 
puppy may be taught to find tame pigeons 
purposely concealed in grass. Keep pups 
away from hunting vermin which bite. 
Retaliations on the part of the young dogs 
on rats, weasels and other small animals 
make them hard-mouthed. 

When the retriever has learned to re- 
trieve pigeons or young tame rabbits with- 
out injury, and is under very good com- 


mand, he may be taken out and suffered | 


to go loose when a bird is killed. He 
will then at once proceed to find it, and 
bring it to you. After a short time, when 
the retriever has been thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the work he has to do, you may 
permit him to go at large, keeping him 
always at the heel of the shooter and only 
allowing him to retrieve at the words, 
“Seek, seek,” if the birds are wounded or 
“Fetch it” if dead. 

Nothing is so easy as to teach a re- 
triever to do his work, but it requires a 
long time and much patience. The chief 
difficulty is to keep him at heel until or- 
dered off ; but by firmness and a little sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments this may 
be always effected. Ovp-TIMER. 


LONG ISLAND RETRIEVER 
CLUB’S TRIALS 


HE field and water trials held under 
the auspices of the above club took 
place on the properties of Wilton Lloyd- 
Smith and Willis D, Wood, at Lloyd's 


English Setters 
of Debonair 
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Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron. 
out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert’s 
MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar. Perfect development. condition 
and delivery guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service 
to Patron $40, 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 





Broken Gun Dogs 


FOR SALE 


Pointers—Setters—Spaniels 


I specialize in training the above 
breeds for field work. 

Have a large Game Preserve where 
dogs are handled in natural cover with 
plenty of birds to work them over. 

If you want a dog handled for trials 
or trained as a Gun Dog, do not wait 
until the last minute; start now. 


Elias (ELCOVA) Vail 
Freedom Plains Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








ENGLISH IRISH 


SETTERS 


Splendid puppies of excellent 
blood lines. Should make good 
in the field or on the bench. 


WALTY 


mh. 
R.R. 11 Box 13 M Indianapolis, Ind. 











A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


_ the first time in many years I 

am offering some of the famous 
Great Island pointer dogs for sale. 
They come from the home of Mary 
Montrose, three times national cham- 
pion. 


I am retaining only a few shooting 
dogs and brood bitches. There are 
available for immediate purchase 
broken dogs, partially broken dogs 
and puppies. These all carry the 
blood lines of one of the foremost 
kennels in America—as the field trial 
records will prove Great Island Ken- 
nels to be. Prices from fifty dollars up. 


Write me your requirements 
WILLIAM ZIEGLER, JR. 


100 East 42nd Street 
New York City 








Eight High Class 
Shooting Dogs and Bitches 


Pointers and Setters 
Real shooting dogs, nice retrievers, worlds of experi- 
ence, being worked daily, $75 to $100 each. Guar- 
antee express. Ship C. O. D. Five days’ trial. Can 
accommodate a few shooters. Season December 10th- 
Feb. 20th, rates reasonable. 

PINEHURST TOURING CAMPS 


Route 6 Hattiesburg, Miss. 


TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 

SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 

Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 

Ruffed Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B. C 

and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 

spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 

breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 

be seen on game, Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 








33'4% Reduction 


on Setters, Pointers, Fox, Coon and 
Rabbit hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalog 10 cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


BERRY KENTUCKY 








FOR SALE 
English Setter Puppies 


Whelped November 21, 1935 
Sired by Ebbies Pat Nugym out of Dot Debonair Dam 
by Pal Henson out of Speedaway May, She, by Gentle- 
man Ginger and Charming Girl. Litter enrolled in 
F.D.S.B, Price and Pedigree on request, 
ese. E. SUPERKA 


F 
200 West Broad Stree’ Nanticoke, Pa. 








IRISH SETTERS 


From two to eighteen months. Sires: Imp. 
Red Buccaneer, Smada 
Irish Rex, Red Jacket's 
Backlash. 

Promising prospects; 
started in field. Three 
more dogs wanted. Force 
retrieve and field work. 

iP Fea kie as Winter rates. 
DR. R. J. SMITH Route 2 £M&t. Gilead, Ohio 





German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


OR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 








FOR SALE 
English, Irish and 





Neck, Huntington, Long Island, New 
York, on December 21 and 22. Officers 
were: President, Anthony A.Bliss ; Vice- 
President, Jay F. Carlisle; Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. Gould Remick, New York. 
Directors : Leonard J. Buck, Newbold L. 
Herrick, Charles L. Lawrance, Franklin 
B. Lord, Dr. Samuel Milbank, Robert W. 
Morgan, Judges: David Wagstaff, F. B. 
d, George V. Schellinger. Guns: Paul 
, , W. Lloyd-Smith, Barklie Mc- 
Kee Henry, Henry S. Morgan, Junius S. 
Morgan. 
There were 26 entries in the Open All- 





Gordon Setter Puppies 


Pedigreed, 3 to 6 months old. Schooled to work in 
yard and field. Not shy of noise or man. A few finished 
shooting bitches and dogs. Sold to make good if well 
handled. Blood will tell. Express C, O. D. Inspection. 


Hobby Kennels, Route No. 2, Box 290, Norfolk, Va. 











FOR SALE 


REAL POINTER PUPS 


Four months old. Sire Ch. Hi Bank Perfec- 
tion. Dam Ch. Douglass Lady. Farm raised. 


DR. F.M. DOUGLASS R3_ Box 442, Toledo, 0. 








finer dogs! $4.95 per ewt. f.o.b. factory. 


PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 





Scientifically and Practically— 
THE WORLD’S BEST DOG FOOD! 


2,340 energy units vs. usual 1.600 to 2.000! 91% food solids! Vita- 
mins A to G active! High fertility, healthy pups. Order today—build 


HORSE-SHOE DOG FOOD Company 














RID HIM OF 


WORMS 








@ Use Sergeant’s “Sure-Shot” Capsules for 
Round (Ascarids) and hook Worms. “Puppy 
Capsules” for small dogs. “Tapeworm 
Medicine” for Tape Worms. At your dealers, 
For FREE Advice, write fully to our 
ADVICE DEPT. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 W. Broad Street Richmond, Virginia 
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SURE-SHOT ear MEDICINES 


WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 








AMERICAN BROWN 
WATER SPANIELS 
Remember the old-time span- . 
iel, favorite in the °90's? 
Sturdy, affectionate. Real 
hunters and retrievers of 
grouse, pheasant or duck. 
Literature 10c. 
DRISCOLL O. SCANLAN 


Nashville Illinois ‘ 











Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels 
CLEVELAND, GA. 


Offers 50% reduction on trained coonhounds 
and combination fur hunters, also fox, cat, 
deer and rabbit hounds. 30 days’ trial. Free list. 








Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Ll. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 








HERMOSA VISTA HOUND 


advertising is not new to you. For years this magazine 
has carried the message of Hermosa Vista Hounds to 
hunters in all parts of the world. But our best ad- 
vertisements are written by our customers. Beginning 
with next issue will appear the first series of en- 
thusiastie and voluntary tributes to Hermosa Vista 
Hounds by our customers. Watch for them. Special- 
izing in registered long-eared black-tan Foxhounds, 
master coonhounds, Beagles. All ages. No trash. Cata- 
log dime. Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio. 








BEAGLING 


in sport, takes you outdoors— 


Hounds & Hunting 


tells you how to train, show, breed, pack beagles. 
The shows and field trials 
Copy. 20c; 


Yearly, $1.50 


HOUNDS & HUNTING 
41 S. PARK ST., DECATUR, ILL. 








ee Y Ngee 
OUR DOGS 
THE LEADING KENNEL NEWSPAPER 
The enormous circulation of “OUR DOGS” 
both at home and abroad, places it head 
and shoulders above its contemporaries as 
a medium for advertising, and consequently 
more dogs are advertised in its columns 
than in any other journal. 
Correspondents in all the principal centers. 
Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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Age Stake in which W. A. Harriman’s 
Labrador, Blind of Arden won first place. 
Handled by Thomas Briggs, Blind de- 
served his success. He put up a very con- 
sistent performance in the land and water 
tests. He made a clean job of collecting 
the game shot, and found two birds after 
other dogs had failed to do so. He also 
gave a determined and successful retrieve 
of a crippled duck. He failed to go back 
into the water to retrieve his second duck, 
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“A sportsman in America has written 
me for particulars of the German wire. 
haired pointer—Deutscher Stichelhaariger 
Vorstehhund—a breed which is com; 
into favor in the United States. The lanj 
of its origin is probably the Midlands and 
South of Germany, and it may be adduced 
that it contains the blood of the old ‘bar. 
bet’ or the old Polish water dog, plus that 
of the rough-coated shepherd dog, the lat. 
ter being the ancestor of the poodle ang 





“LEE WITH BIRDS” 
With “Jim” a setter pup, backing. Owner, W. B. Wilson 


otherwise his exhibition was that of a 
great retriever, full of natural ability. 
Blind needs little assistance from his 
handler because his marking sense is so 
exceptionally good. 

Second prize was awarded to Mr. Carl- 
isle’s Labrador, Banchory Night Light, 
handled by David Elliott. Light gave a 
capital account of himself. All his land 
work was accomplished with great style: 
he retrieved a strong runner after another 


| dog had hunted the same pheasant for 20 


minutes. He failed to retrieve his second 
duck. His first duck was dead so he did 
not get the opportunity to return with a 
cripple during his retrieves from the water. 

The third prize was given to Henry 
Root Stern’s Irish water spaniel, Mike of 
St. George, handled by James Cowie. Mike 
is one of the old Fort Qu’Appelle, Sas- 
katchewan, strain established by Capt. 
P. N. Galwey-Foley. Mike proved to be 


; one of the best spaniels yet seen at an 


American trial. He is very keen but could 
do with more training. Although a stylish 
hunter when questing he was not under the 
full control of his handler, His retrieving 
could be improved. 

Fourth prize was given to J. Gould 
Remick’s curly-coated retriever, Sarona 
Sain of Marvadel, handled by Russell 
Murdock. He is a high-class dog but ap- 
peared to be a little off form at this meet- 
ing. The scenting conditions were bad, and 


| Sam failed rather badly on two occasions. 





Still he will likely prove a dog to be 
reckoned with at any events that may be 
held in the future. 

Certificates of Merit were given to C. 
Arthur Smith’s Chesapeake, Flood Tide 
Pete; Harry T. Conklin’s Chesapeake, 
Champion Skipper Bob, and A. A. Bliss’ 
Chesapeake, Sodak’s Gypsy Prince. 


¥. L. 


GERMAN WIREHAIRED 
POINTERS 
EORGE HOROWITZ, of Syden- 


ham, England, well known linguist, 
admirer and judge of Continental Euro- 
pean breeds, on being asked to make 
some comments on the different varieties 
of German pointers, replied as follows: 





many similarly coated dogs, After Ger- 
many, Italy possesses the best type of the 
‘stickelhaar’ in the Spinone, which orig- 
inated from the white rough-coated shep- 
herd dog. The Spinone is also white. In 
Italy, too, there is a short-coated pointing 
dog, in which the white predominates, and 
a comparison with the German wirehaired 
pointer will furnish the identity. At the be- 
ginning the German wirehaired pointers 
were called ‘straufhaar’ (thorny hair), 
then ‘stachelhaar’ (prickly hair), and now 
‘stichelhaar.’” 


SOME THOUGHTS AND 
FACTS ON BOLTING 


GAIN I say you have to get the “feel” 

of handling if you are to be success- 

fui with any dog. Getting results with dogs 

is such a subtle thing that one often can 

not put his finger on just why one may 

fail where another succeeds. Perhaps it is 

because dogs themselves are as individual 

as thumb prints. No two temperaments are 

exactly alike. That’s something we must 
always bear in mind. 

On a beautiful old lawn in Louisville 
one exceedingly hot night last August, | 
was sitting just talking dog with the most 
charming real sportsman I know—a true 
gentleman of the old school. He has bred 
the Illsley strain of setters for more that 
fifty years. At seventy-nine years of age, 
he closed out the season in Florida last 
winter by killing his last twelve quail 
straight. He goes back to the days of 
buffalo and the wild pigeon—when hunt- 
ing in America really was something. 

We were talking dog, and he was te 
ing about one of the best setter bitches 
he had ever owned. Then he smiled and 
said: “She “was a bolter and utter ot 
law when I bought her.” He chuckled 
audibly as he added: “They said she wast! 
worth a thing in the world except for 
breeding, and I bought her cheap.” 

Then he went on to tell about what 
wonderful work she did. That didn't at 
swer for me what he had done to bring 
her to that point of perfection. So I 
a question. He smiled, and said: “Oh, | 
took her out with the other dogs, 
her know how she was supposed to act 
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SINGLE CAUSE FOUND 
FOR 9 OUT OF 10 
DOG AILMENTS! 


@ Leading veterinarians have dis- 
covered that 90% of all canine 
disorders are brought on by care- 
less feeding! Owners expose dogs 
to danger by giving them table 
left-overs and hit-or-miss com- 
mercial mixtures. This grave risk 
is made unnecessary by PARD, a 
new beef feeding formula. De- 
veloped by scientific research 
based on sound principles of nutri- 
tion. It’s the first real health 
food for dogs. Ask for Pard today! 

.. Have yourdog’s health checked 
regularly by your veterinarian. 








PARD HEALTH 
FOOD FOR DOGS 


A Product of 


U.S. Inspected and Passed Swift & Company 





OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent 
retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural 
pheasant and grouse hunters; swift, silent-trailing 
tree-barkers on raccoon and big game. At home they 
are perfect guards and companions for adults and 
children. Registered trained dogs and choice pup- 
pies shipped on trial. Also Cocker Spaniels, Springer 
Spaniels, Irish Setters, English Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Sm. 
dime for lists. 








Send 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 








WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and_ intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Box A, Galion, Ohio 








Yankee or Bull Terriers 


also bull pups cheap. Grown dogs reasonable; 
ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 
Largest shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed mange 
remedy $1. Dog collars and harness made to 


order. 
BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 








The American Field 
An Illustrated Weekly 


For practical sportsmen—hunting yarns, 
the latest and liveliest news of bird dog 
trials and many special features of ex- 
ceptional value to sporting dog owners. 


You will enjoy every issue. Departments 
feature Kennel, Game and Shooting, 
Answers to Correspondents, Field Dog 
Stud Book Registrations. 


Write your name and address plainly, and pin 
a dollar to this ad for a special introductory 
thirteen issues. 


o—- FIrLtD PusLisHiIna Co. 
222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Name 











Address 





put a lead on her a few times when the 
other dogs were pointing, and worked with 
her a little bit—but it wasn’t hard. She 
took right to it.” 

“Yes,” I said, “that’s all right about the 
pointing—but what did you do about the 
bolting end of it? You said she came to 
you as a confirmed bolting outlaw.” 

“That’s what her former owner wanted 
to know,” he replied, as his sides fairly 
shook with merriment. “But I never told 
him. All I ever let him know was that it 
Was a great training secret of mine which 
I didn’t care to reveal.” 

“What are the chances of your telling 
me now?” I ventured. “After all, that was 
a long time ago, and I'll still keep it a 
secret if you wish.” 

“No, I don’t mind telling you,” he said. 
“It’s just the way you yourself would 
have handled her. In fact, it wasn’t any- 
thing at all. There was nothing to it ex- 
cept that I made her love me so much 
that she always wanted to know where I 
was. She would make big casts, but she 
wouldn’t be away long before she’d get 
to worrying for fear I might get away 
from her—and she’d come swinging around 
to look me up. I never had a bit of trouble 
with her. I almost believe that her fear of 
losing me was as keen as her desire to 
find birds.” 


E-VERAL years ago I had a friend who 
had a big-going setter dog, which sim- 
ply adored the ground he walked on—any- 
where but in the field. There he gave 
every indication of preferring to be left to 
his own devices. Perhaps this was because 
|it had required pretty strenuous methods 
to get the dog to handling game. Restraint 
apparently irked him. Yet if it hadn’t been 
for his one or two faults, he would have 
| had everything. 
| But I have watched him in the field 
closely and often enough to be convinced 
that he deliberately liked to get away from 
his owner. Yet away from the field he 
fairly shadowed his owner and few dogs 
would show more devotion. 

Perhaps it was because too much pres- 
sure was put on him in the early stages 
of striving to get him to point. Possibly it 
was just a case of temperament—a twisted 
mental angle along one line. But whatever 
the cause, the fact remains that in his case 
the situation was different than in the first 
instance, mentioned above. 

His owner once asked me to suggest 
what he might be able to do about it. 
There was only one answer—that anything 
he might do would only “serve to make it 
worse. If a dog doesn’t hunt for you be- 
cause he wants to, anything artificial would 
only tend to aggravate the situation. Per- 
haps to have taken him out and just 
killed birds over him day after day for 
an extended period of time might have 
accomplished the purpose—but the day 
of that possibility is a thing of the past 
in America, especially if you live north of 
the old Mason and Dixon line. 

The point is, there are some things you 
have the power to teach a dog to do— 
and some things which you can’t. You 
can see to it that any dog retrieves, drops 
at command, or things of that sort. But 
if you try to force a dog of certain tempera- 
ment to stay with you when he doesn't 
want to do so, the very process of the 
force itself will only serve to aggravate 
his desire to be away at any and every 
opportunity. 

Again I say that training any dog of 
any breed to do anything is more a matter 
of art than of rule—and the fundamental 
for every master to bear in mind is first 
to get his own house in order, and prepare 
himself to grasp, to appreciate and to 
recognize the “feel” of the art. 

Horace Lytte. 
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SMARTNESS 
IN SPORTWEAR 


Individualistic sport 
jackets of imported 


Shetlands, 


cashmeres, and home- 


tweeds, 


spuns, 


Genuine 
Bermuda Doeskin 
Trousers 


H. HARRIS 


Men’s Tailors 
43 East 59 St. New York City 


Custom Made Only 


























fr Dog Dastemper 


DR. GEORGE H. LUDINS SAYS: 
“You have available for your dog today a most 
valuable and sure preventative against distem- 
per, the Laidlaw-Dunkin vaccination, Use it 
now—today—before it is too late.’’ 


CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE & VIRUS 


Lederle. 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
OR WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N. Y. 











PLUCKRITE (Stripping) KNIFE 
$400 












Kans 
COMB-BRUSH 


The Stripping Knife is indispensable to the very 
desirable for the amateur. A dog can be plucked, Gages 
and trimmed with the properly made “Pluckrite styles; coa: 

dium and fine at $1 each. Complete set of 3 for o1 ¥ 2. ye “bom Bruah, 
fine wire bristle, without handle 50c; with handle 1-Bark Bridle 
stops wanton Seong a $1. All sent postpaid on EE ong a price. Sat- 
isfaction or money -bac &. Deskere wanted. 


WARNER’S DOG SUPPLIES (Dept. F), Norwich, Conn. 


EW! in Bird-Dog sis Collara NEW! 
oT RAINO” Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Ave Holly Springs, a .» the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 

any amount as I consider them the most humane wrotnine collar 

sible to make. I spikes better resulta with leas work wit: 

other collar I ever used. Grant Marr 

The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Main Postrpaip, $2.00 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 


FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 


CHESAPEAKE BAY 
RETRIEVERS 


Registered puppies and young dogs, splendid 

specimens of the sportsman’s ideal retriever 

and companion on land or water. Address 
H. Billing, Williams Bay, Wisconsin 
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A WHOLESOME FOOD 


to Keep Dogs Healthy 


You can count on Milk-Bone to help keep 
your dog healthy. It is made of the food 
elements a dog needs—clean beef meat, 
milk, cereals and food minerals in correct 
proportions. Every ingredient is pure and 
wholesome, and every step in the prepara- 
tion of Milk-Bone is safeguarded with the 
high standards of cleanliness you’d insist 
upon in your own kitchen. Get Milk-Bone 
from your dealer today, or send a post- 
card for a free sample to: Dept. D336, Milk- 
Bone Bakery, National Biscuit Company, 
449 West 14th Street, New York City. 


MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


7s COMPANY’S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 






Doc & Purr 





Two great books! 
** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


**ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
triend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve, 
The training chapters in the setter book are by 
Merwyn Lioyd, experienced trainer of shooting dogs. 

“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 


August when we can get into the fields again. 
A. E. DICKSON.” 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or 

i year’s sub. to FIELD & onsen $2.50 

ALL SPANIELS AND THEI Both 

pt eran aR Rg ers aa 2.00 ¢ anes 
$4.50 : 


AND THEIR TRAINING— 


Or: 
ALL SETTERS 
$2.00—post prepaid 


1 year’s sub. to FIELD & onsen $2.50 Both 
ALL SETTERS AND THE! . - 
TRAINING .......... ies 2.00 ( $3.25 


$4.50 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








A. B. Frost Lithographs 


Will sacrifice 12 valuable A. B. Frost litho- 
graphs as I am going abroad to live. Your 
choice of snipe, rail, woodcock, grouse, quail, 
ducks, rabbit or prairie chicken. 
Write for prices and titles. 
BOX K 
Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 








Outstanding Gun Dogs 
FOR SALE 


and other information 
on request. 
FORDS KENNELS 


Pictures 


Lavonia, Ga. 











PEN MATEREALS 


ov Fur Animals 










Wire netting, wire cloth for floors. 
steel angle posts and fur ranching 
5 polls s at low cost. Buy from Crown. 

honest values since = &. Write 
tes ‘complete catalog— FRE. 


CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1150 Tyler 8t.. N. E. Minneapolis, Mina, 
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BEING TAUGHT TO POINT 
Four young bird dogs are getting @ valuable lesson on a Canadian prairie 


TEACHING TO POINT 


T used to be an almost invariable cus- 

tom to refer to a finished dog as being 
“broken.” One still hears the word now 
and then—but constantly less often. The 
practice is becoming increasingly common 
to teach a dog to handle game, instead of 
breaking him to do it. The danger of 
breaking is that it is apt to go too far. 
The breaking may cover other things, such 
as spirit. In the case of some individuals 
it can lead to bird-shyness and blinking. 

Don’t infer from this that those who 
are today teaching their dogs to point are 
satisfied with unsteadiness. That isn’t the 
idea at all. It is simply a case of accom- 
plishing the same end by a different means. 
You nowadays hear fellows speak of fin- 
ishing a dog “without taking anything out 
of him.” I have seen some broken dogs 
where but little was left except steadiness 
on game—and nine out of ten of these have 
been unsteady to shot and wing. It is much 
more inspiring to hunt behind a dog which 
has been taught than to hunt behind one 
which has merely been broken. And, may 
I add, the former is pretty likely to find 
more game because of his greater pep. 

Again I ask those who read not to mis- 
understand me. If a dog which has been 
taught to point should develop an unsteadi- 
ness, he or she must be reprimanded— 
must be schooled to know that unsteadiness 


| is not to be tolerated. It may even be con- 


ceived that the reprimand might involve 
the use of a switch. But the application 
thereof need not be anything so severe as 
to do any harm. The dog knows better, 
hence knows why he is switched, and the 
result should come clearly, quickly and 
completely. This is vastly different from 
simply punishing a dog into pointing. 

These remarks have been prompted by 
receiving a picture, which is shown here- 
with. Here are two young pointers and 
two young setters being taught to handle 
game. The scene is on the Canadian prai- 
ries. The quarry was a young prairie chick- 
en, which lay nicely to the work. The 
trainer is shown standing and his helper, 
kneeling, is holding the leads, which guar- 
antee that each puppy will stay put. 

3ut note that the leads are not taut. 
Each puppy is really pointing. Note par- 
ticularly the high tail of the pointer far- 
thest to the left. The leads which keep 





|these puppies from breaking in to flush 


|the bird are helping to instill into four 


| 


young canines the idea of a stanch steadi- 
ness whenever their noses indicate the 
presence of feathered game. From the 
very attitudes in this picture you get the 
idea that there is no rush involved. The 
assistant trainer will probably remain 





squatted for some little time. These pup- 
pies will be held to their positions long 
enough to make certain they get the idea 
of stanchness as long as the game will lie. 
The writer can imagine the handler, who 
is standing, speaking now and then, quietly 
but firmly, to each pupil. A few repetitions 
of this and these puppies will each be com- 
pletely taught what they are to do the next 
time game is thus encountered. In a short 
while there will be no need of the leads. 

When dogs are thus held to a point 
under control, it is well to “work” with 
them as a further aid in instilling the 
idea. For instance, in my mind's eye I can 
almost see the trainer (perhaps as soon 
as this picture was snapped) going to the 
setter puppy, second from the left, and 
lifting him to his feet. Note that particu- 
lar puppy is about half dropped—and the 
bird apparently almost under his nose. 
Can’t you just see the trainer slipping up 
behind this setter with the stealth of an 
Indian, to avoid a flush, and just lifting 
this puppy to a stand? 


HEN I can imagine one hand very 

gently slipping up underneath the 
muzzle to increase high-headedness—and 
a hand very gently running along the line 
of the tail and lifting it. Perhaps then the 
trainer may exert just a slight pressure 
from the rear, pushing the puppy toward 
the bird. And it’s a funny thing about that! 
In the case of puppies which might 
promptly jump in and flush—trying to 
catch the bird if left to themselves—well, 
if you gently apply pressure from the rear, 
they will almost always resist you, lean 
back against the pressure, and thus teach 
themselves steadiness in the process. These 
things are what is known as “working” 
with a dog on point. But, after all, of 
course, the main thing is that a dog thus 
being worked with must remain in posi- 
tion for a long enough time that he soon 
learns that is what he must do—to stand 
and not to flush. I think that very soon such 
dogs learn to enjoy “drinking in,” so to 
speak, the intoxicating aroma of game- 
bird scent. 

Verily, there is nothing more thrilling 
than to see a stanch and stylish bird dog 
handle game. And you can bet your last 
bottom dollar that the thrill is almost sure 
to be greater if the dog has been taught to 
hold a point stanchly, rather than broken 
to do it. Then you have the truest finish om 
game. I have seen a few broken dogs 
where the process has finished them—but 
not from the angle one might desire. There 
is a great lesson to be learned from this 
picture of training on the prairies. H.L 
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Gives him the 
A, PEP fo KEEP 





av 
Hunt Club’s chief ingredients are beef and 
liver combined with 17 other health-giving 
ingredients. Most complete, appetizing, nour- 
ishing and economical. If not at your feed 
or grocery store, ask us for free sample or 
send $1.00 for 10-pound bag shipped pre- 
paid east of Mississippi River. 

Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DOG FOOD 


GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written] meme 









P's, 
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Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 
Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Fereword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you’ve ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Firtp 
& Stream. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,” has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field 

| year subscription for Field & Stream and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $6.00), 


for only $4.50 
: Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FREE ware ron 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. 

FOR DOGS 












NE C. T.) 


L 
WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and Hookworms 
pependabie, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
ps keep your dog thrifty! 


For Free mes write te Des N-16-C 
nimal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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“PROOF OF THE PUDDING” | 


HIS department is no place for testi- 

monials, nor is space available for its 
Editor merely to indulge in self-praise. 
Nevertheless, circumstances do alter cases 
—and there are exceptions to all rules. The 
following letter from one of our readers 
is published verbatim—not to flaunt his 
favorable comment of the Editor’s work— 
but because it is such a spontaneous and 
definite expression of what a following of 
this department has meant to him in added 
pleasure afield. 

The letter is from our valued reader, 
Irving Clark, and as “proof of the pud- 
ding” he has submitted the picture as pub- 
lished herewith of his good young pointer, 
Merritt’s Village Sheik, pointing pheas- 
ants with decision and style. Mr. Clark’s 
letter follows: 

“I have long been one of your admirers 
and have the two books you have written, 
besides following your articles in Frecp 
& Stream. The purpose of this letter is 
to inform you that in your crusade for 
better bird dogs, you have at least con- 
verted one person. That one is myself and 
here is the little story. 

“Always a lover of dogs, a few years 
ago I bought a pointer bitch of no special 
heritage. This bitch was rather slow, han- 
dled hen pheasants well, but not the cocks, 
because they ran on her. Not knowing 
much about bird dogs, I got your books 
and studied them and read all your articles. 
Slowly I began to understand that the 
dogs you advocated and mine were not the 
same. So I became a field-trial spectator 
and saw the Pheasant Championships at 
Buffalo, New York. 


“AFTER carefully studying pedigrees 
and records, I picked a dog sired by 
Village Boy, who has as his sire Seaview 
Rex, one of the real greats of the trials. 
Frank’s Hoosier Babe is the dam and she 
also has a very good pedigree. Anyway, I 
took this pup, brought him along slowly, 
and he showed enough to make me want to 
enter him in the Pheasant Futurity this fall. 
“Through my own blunder he was not 
entered, so I thought I would shoot over 
him this fall on pheasants. The results 
were amazing. He is fast and bold and pins 
cocks as easily as hens, and with two 
friends I shot sixteen birds over him, all 
on stanch points. And this is his first year 
in the field! 

“Now this dog is a fine gun dog already, 
and while he has no field-tréal record, I 
have enough confidence in him to enter 
him and show the world that a good gun 
dog can also be a field trial winner. Hope 
I haven’t bored you with these ramblings, 
but what I want to prove and verify is 
that the very qualifications that make a 
dog a good field-trial winner will also 
make him a fine gun dog. Perhaps it will 
please you to know that you have con- 
verted one who at first believed a slow, 
trailing dog was the ideal gun dog, but | 
who soon found out different.” Be Bai 





MERRITT’S VILLAGE SHEIK 


Irving Clark's fine pointer has two cock pheasants | 
“locked up”’ just ahead 





























The finest enter- 


tainment for 
any club — 


is an hour of authentic, full-of-ac- 
tion, close-up motion pictures of 
hunting and fishing. For instance— 


Hunting Pheasants 
and Ducks with a 
Chetah 


Shows an African hunting leopard 
retrieving ducks and finding, spring- 
ing and retrieving pheasants like a 
fine dog—the only Chetah in the 
world so trained. A thrilling sight. 


Woodecoek in 
Nova Seotia 


The only successful motion picture of 
woodcock shooting ever made. You 
see everything from live birds on 
the ground to killing and retrieving. 


Tarpon Aecrobaties 


The most exciting fishing picture 
ever made. 85 great jumps within a 
few feet of the camera. 


These are just three of the 38 movies 
that constitute the famous 


Field & Stream Library 
of Motion Pictures of 
Hunting and Fishing 


Available in 1€ mm. and 35 mm. on 
terms that make an evening’s en- 
tertainment cost the club treasury 
nothing. Hundreds of sportsmen’s 
clubs and other clubs have found 
them greatest drawing card possible 
to provide for regular or special 
meetings. You will have the same 
experience, 


Mail this coupon now. 


FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 
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Rowcliffe Ri : 
owcliffe Ringnecks , 
Strong Mongolian Cross. Bred and se- Cf by planting permanent natural food and cover for your one ot 
lected for correct size, sport-giving 7 Our GUARANTEED-to-grow favorite game foods will prevent 
qualities and uniformity of color. or ve — ——— 4 your place and at the same time, not only attract } 
. ; wild ducks and other game from miles around, but will HOLD them on your pla : 
We make a specialty of our HATCHING EGG | 9s A . . n Wer . your place ® 
BUSINESS Qe oie quuiened to furnish fer- || prov ide just = sport you want and expect. Natural feeding grounds are getting scarcer i 
tile eggs, graded and properly packed to || every year, an the smart hunter who provides food on his grounds is the fellow who is v 
avoid harmful jar in shipping. Eggs are gath- || [| going to get the shooting. This applies to PHEASANTS, QUAIL and other game as well n 
ered twice daily and shipped fresh. No order as WILD DUCKS. Now is the time to make plans! Write today for our FREE illustrated P 
accepted for less than three dozen. Place book describing 75 of the best proven game foods, including water plants, wild grains and #4 ti 
yours early to avoid disappointment. berry-bearing shrubs. If you want free expert advice, send a general description of : st 
$20.00 per 100; $8.55 for three dozen. your place and we'll make suggestions based on our many years of practical planting Y sl 
f Bozo’s Bar Mate and preserve-building experience. Get our lowest prices on the best game foods ob- in 
Home 0 tainable! WE ALSO HAVE COMPLETE LINE OF GAME BIRDS. o' 
and F. T. Ch. Roweliffe Hillbilly. : ' 
ROWCLIFFE GAME FARM WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P. 0. Box 71B3, Oshkosh, Wisconsin th 
Millbrook, New York Telephone 110-W We inspect, plan, plant and stock game preserves . . . the only complete game preserve service in the world al 
w 
w 
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Bred in Old Kentucky Pheasants — Quail : 
following Pheasants—Lady Amherst, Golden, Field-raised Mutant or Ringneck breeders $3.00 . 
Reeves and Silver. Also Bob White Quail. each. Eggs after March 15th, $14.00 per 100, be 
Booking orders for Eggs or Breeders. Quality basket-packed and prepaid; all infertiles re- in 
. at reasonable prices. placed free. Golden, Amherst and Silver stock re 
For Stocking and and eggs; also 8 varieties Bantams, winners ha 
¥ Reel Foot Game Farm New York, Chicago, Syracuse. C 
Breeding 521 So. 6th St. Mayfield, Ky. Grant Game Farm Denton, N. C. ste 
Mongolians Ringnecks 
TINGNECKS. || CuPheasns—Paride|| | 
BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 
R. F. D. No. |, Freehold, N. J. available for spring delivery for liberation or EGGS and BIRDS 
& 2 Saeed H p breeding purposes. Bookings accepted now = i 
. J. Burghar arry eggs in season and for fall birds. Live arrivals 
owner Superintendent and satisfaction guaranteed. > — ee : 
rost Na 
DURAND GAME FARM Durand, Wisconsin Sen Amsonio c 
s 
i k Mongolian Ph 
Ringneck Mongolian Pheasants Ringneck and Mutant Pheasants 2500 RINGNECKS «=~ 
7 Excellent flyers, Vi Wis i -reared 
roe a “Quail _ a ag WE ata oom Hardy, healthy birds in splendid condition. Also Sil- peer gpa gen Gea GE Pn og = ( 
ocks. uall. ac cKS. EG6s. ver, Golden and Amherst of this year’s hatch. Some 1934 ALS > , sin 3 ans. Pure Chinese, 
Write for special early prices. Preserve hatched Bob-whites for breeding stock. All Quail of Sie Been, Paneins, Canin Geese has 
shooting under natural conditions. this year’s hatch are sold. Prices cheerfully furnished. in large numbers, pa 
40.000 Eggs spring delivery, booki ders now— 2 
BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, Inc. Prices Reasonable. We guarantee - satistectin do 
John G. Alley Easton, Maryland P Mi Del whether your order is small or large. him 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. ilton, Del. Mac Farlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville, Wiseonsit = 
and 
T PRIC Ne 
LOWEST P ES . Ph ° - 
ee was 
Consistent with Guaranteed Quality Ringneck easants Canadian G Se V 
Breeders: Game and ornamental pheasants, wild ducks Mated pairs large type Canadian Geese or 
and geese, turkeys, quail. Eggs: Game and ornamental 1500 strong, healthy, hen-hatched, open- priced very reasonably for quick sale, als to j 
pheasants, wild mallard, black duck, wood out: range birds suitable for breeding or spring Pure Bred+Midget English Call Ducks asd 
| eel von Fy Cae turkeys —_— . stocking purposes. Prices on request, Gray Mallard Ducks. P 
Place your order in February! PLEASANT VIEW GAME FARM WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM to ¢ 
° im, Wi 
Wallace Grange Game Farm, Ephraim iseonsin R. M. Treat, Prop. Woodmont, Conn. Route 5 Oshkosh, Wis oad 
not 
= 
PHEASANTS SHOOTERS! RAISE YOUR OWN GAME BIRDS! ‘And 
“ : Beautiful pheasants, quail and other game birds can now be raised as easily 88 Try 
Selected breeding stock and full-winged stock- poultry and at small expense. You can get full instructions on how to do it, ra as a 
ing birds, open range raised and in perfect valuable information on control of enemies, waterfowl refuges, waterfowl f tows 
health and condition. Booking orders for eggs, plants, and how to make game birds pay. HERE IS HOW TO DO IT!—A back 
April, May and June deliveries. Can supply $1.00 to.this Ad and mail it today to the address below and you will lan 
quality and quantity orders. booklets*in addition to a six-months’ subscription to GAME, Bret & oy 
man, the publication devoted since 1912 to more game and etter 
pede en TRASA ES YORK THIS OFFER IS FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, SO ACT now! wy. mak 
GAME, Breeder & Sportsman 203 East 42nd St., New York, B™ | 
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JAKE’S BAD GIRL 
Daughter of pointer Muscle Shoals Jake, owned by 
Capt. R. H. Clemmer 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


vEs.—I enjoyed reading your discussion en- 
titled “A Timid Dog,” in the January issue of 
Frecp & Stream, but in referring to Count 
Whitestone I noticed that you credited him with 
having won a National Championship. This is 
not according to my record of his wins and I 
am wondering if you may not have made a mis- 
take in crediting this particular dog with the 
National Championship title. 
G. G. WILLiaMson. 


Ans.—You are right, and I must bend over 
to be spanked. I find that if a fellow in my posi- 
tion makes a slip like that, the boys will tell him 
about it right now! Which is undoubtedly a good 
thing in that it gives us a chance to realize how 
widely the magazine is read—how careful we 
must be to guard against careless statements. 

You are absolutely right in calling my atten- 
tion to the error with respect to Count White 
stone. He never did win the National Champion- 
ship and I should not have let the statement get 
into print that he did. Just put it down as a slip 
of the tongue in dictation—a statement made too 

uickly and without enough thought, except that 
the reference to Count Whitestone seemed an 
appropriate way to lead into my story on timidity. 

That misstatement was all the more inexcusable 
when I must admit that I have a record of every 
winner of every National Championship. I know 
the names of every winner—the dates of their 
wins—whether these winners were pointers or 
setters—and whether they were males or females. 
Only two Whitestones have ever won it. These 
won two years in succession. Prince Whitestone 
won it in 1907 and Count Whitestone II won it 
in 1908. That’s what my error consisted of—in 
forgetting the Roman numerals which should 
have followed the name of the winner of 1908. 
Count Whitestone II did win it. Count White- 
stone himself never did. Hw. LL. 





A Service to Our Readers 


FIELD & STREAM readers are made up 
of real sportsmen, most of whom must 
necessarily possess good shooting dogs and 
hounds. This department is conducted for 
the purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice 
or information will be answered when 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 











POINTER BLINKS BIRDS 


Qurs.—I have a pointer dog 2% years old that | 


has just finished his second season, and he is 
blinking his birds pretty badly. A trainer tells 
me that he can break him by teaching him to 


“down” when he first comes to point and making | 


him stay there until the birds are flushed. I sug- 
gested that he teach him to “ho” but he says 
that he would kave too much chance to break 
and run, We tried him out a few times toward 
the last of the season, using a check cord on 
him, but he would lie down every time the cord 
was put on him, so that had to be abandoned. 

What do you think of the “down” proposition, 
or do you think that the best system would be 
to just keep on hunting him as he is? 

Cuartes A. Carroii. 


Ays,—It is my judgment that I would not try 
to correct him by any force method. The more 
you monkey with him, the better chance you 

ve of making him worse. What he needs is 
not forced correction, but more confidence in 
himself. He needs to build up confidence in you. 
All the correction in the world can’t do that. 
And confidence .isn’t something you can force. | 
Try to get him to flushing and chasing again | 
4&8 @ puppy. Afterward start slowly and easily 
toward stanching him up. In short, take him 
ock—then later bring him forward again. The 
= of making him drop has merit, provided his 
itd-shyness is not too extreme. You'll have to 

the judge of that. For that plan may simply 
im wors 
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“Plant for 
the Ducks” 


If you want good duck 
shooting in the South, you 
must plant Southern feed 
plants. There are only two 
that produce great quanti- 
ties of feed, and are eaten 
by all ducks. If interested, 
write 











e. . L. 
(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 





E. A. McILHENNY, Avery Island, La. 























40 EARS’ Successful 

Planting experience 
for leading Clubs and Game 
Commissions is your best guarantee that 
TERRELL can make your place really | 
attract more Ducks, Fish and Game. 


ERRELL’S PLANTS GROW! Water Plants, 
Berry-bearing Shrubs, Wild Grains, 
etc. that Government investigations 
show are really preferred by aquatic 
and upland game. 

Describe your place, get our planting recom- 
mendations, booklet and bargain list. Write 


AQUATIC NURSERIES 
TERRELL’S 424 D. Bik., Oshkosh, Wis, 
























BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in 
season. Trout for table use. Thirty 
years of successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 


Wild 
Rabbits 


COTTONTAILS AND 
JACKS (HARE) 


New low prices on Wild Rabbits 

Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot Weather. 

Live arrival guaranteed. 

Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 











For Stocking 
Condition and delivery guaranteed. 


Wittow Brook Trout Hatcueries 
Loomis St., Westfield, Mass., R. F. D. 





BROOK TROUT 


Wanted to Buy 


for restocking purposes 


50 to 100 Raccoons 





















Also Put You in 
EVERYWHERE. 

and — : 
names rs in 
of pr Be, who contin 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 

Touch with MARKETS 

book talog, also copy of the 
ca’ 'o 

ARMER 

oe a 


Address: Thomas Baus, Lancaster, Ohio 
The Aristocrats 


EASTERN MINK in Fine Furs 


Present fur prices and the future outlook 
make this interesting branch of fur farming 
more attractive than ever. Write for our rea- 
sonable prices on our high-grade 1936 mink, 
summer and fall delivery. New and instructive 
folder mailed for 25 cents. Davis Fur Farms, 
Box 96, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 








Ss 
uously buy all 
rabbits offeredthem. All for 10cents. 


| OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 120 Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 








market waiting everywhere. W 
up to $5. 







today for Free Fro; 
complete literature. 






AMERICAN 
(Dept. 106-C) New 


FROGS 


RAL 
Breeder lays 10.000 eggs year- 
. Modern methods hatch over 90°. 
Start in| Your Backyard! Bic 
e pay 
10 per dozen for “Nu-fond 
Any climate suitable. Write 

Zz a 


FROG CANNING CO. 
Orteans, La. 





Tarnedge Foxes 
Oldest ranch in U. S. 
Estan.isnep 1910 
Have Won Grand 
Show Championship 
Best Fox in 
National Show) 

Four consecutive years and 
One-Third of all First Prizes. 


Finest grade of Breeding Stock, produced entirely from National Show 
Prize Winners. Make several times the net profit by buying officially cer- 
tified foundation stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize 
Winners and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same 
Catalogue.  M. 


as low or average grade of foxes. . 











Responsive 
Readers with 
Buying Power 


make possible the following 
statement: This magazine has 
carried more advertising than 
any sporting magazine every 
year through the past twenty- 
one consecutive ones—last year 
the total of the advertising in 
our Kennel and Game Breed- 
ing Departments combined was 
404%, greater than that carried 
by our nearest competitor. 











their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring 
and hold thousands where only a few are now 
stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of game or fish to 
your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice. Wild Celery, Duck Potato 
and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. It tells what, 
when, where and how to plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and 
book. Successful results guaranteed, growth next fall. 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds. ( Oldest Aquatic Nursery. ) 


Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large propertie 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, OSHK' 


PLANT NOW~— 


Teceive free planting advice and 


DUCKS & FISH 
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VERY time something new in the 
way of a modern invention came to 
his attention, a picturesque Alaskan 
dog musher who once drove a team 
of huskies for me used to remark : “They’ve 
sure got a lotta things they never had be- 
fore, ain’t they ?” If this same unusual char- 
acter might see the photographs repro- 
duced in the center of this page, I am sure 
that it would bring forth a repetition of 
this same statement. The picture on the 
extreme right is what is known as a 
“bas-relief” photograph. It is the newest 
trick in photography and how it’s done 
may provide a very interesting suggestion 
for some of the readers of this page. 

Bas-relief photographs can be made 
from your own nega- 
tives and without any 
great difficulty. The 
originator of this 
unique process is the 
New York photograph- 
ic genius, Irving 
Browning. This man 
has created probably 
more tricks in his par- 
ticular trade than al- 
most any other indi- 
vidual, and it is through 
his courtesy that the 
Janitor of this page is 
privileged to pass it on 
to his readers. 

To make a bas-re- 
lief, take any one of 
your good negatives in 
which the subject is 
prominent and thus 
lends itself to bas-re- 
lief. Next take an un- 
exposed negative ( pref- 
erably orthochromat- 
ic) and use it just as 
you would a sensitized paper on which you 
might be printing the negative—but re- 
member that the negative is vastly faster 
than sensitized paper. Literally, the light- 
ing of a match will provide the necessary 
light to make the “print.” You will have 
to experiment a bit to get the right results, 
which should have about the same density 
as the original negative from which it is 
made. Develop this “print-on-negative” 
just as you would if it were sensitized pa- 
per being developed in a paper formula. 
When this is dry, combine it with the 
original negative, laying them one on top 
of the other, but move one a slight bit to 
one side or the other, so that there is an 
offset of the image—and with them in this 
position make a print on paper in the usval 
manner. The result will be a bas-relief as 
shown at the extreme right. Again, how- 
ever, you will have to do a little experi- 
menting in the matter of timing, but you 
will find that it will take approximately ten 
times as long as to make an ordinary print 
from the original negative alone. You can 
also make bas-relief enlargements, murals 
or transparencies with these combined 
negatives. So, as there are still a lot of 
long wintry evenings when a fellow wants 
to do something better than just rest his 


a Reh 
“They've 








How to take better photographs when you are | 
hunting, fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


heels in the family living room, I am sure 

that this wili provide the idea for passing 

some of these’ evenings with more fun 

than might otherwise have been enjoyed. 
* * * 


Here are a group of questions selected 
from the mail—with the answers: 


Ques. : In developing my own still neg- 
atives, I have occasionally had the emulsion 
around the edges become detached and 
puckered up. What is the cause of this and 
how can it be avoided? Gui is 735) 


Ans.: This is called “frilling” and is 
caused by your developer being too warm. 
Sometimes it is caused by the presence 





3" a 


got a lotta things they never had before—ain’t t 


of alkali in the developer. Use a thermom- 
eter and if you are not employing a tank 

for the development, do so. 
Ques.: What is meant by the term 
"? (3. 5 


“equivalent focus”: 


_Aws.: This is the distance from the op- 
tical center of a lens to the ground glass 
or film, when focused on a distant object. 


Quss.: Jn making my own photographic 
prints, I sometimes get bubbles on them. 
IWhat is the cause of this and how can I] 
avoid it in the future? (3.c. 3) 


Ans.: These are called “air-bells” and 
are generally the result of using too small 
an amount of solution in the tray in which 
the prints are developed or from putting 
them in with the sensitized surface down. 


Ques.: What is meant by “depth of 
focus”? (A, ai E.) 


Ans.: The power of any lens to render 
sharply both near and distant objects at 
the same time. The greater this distance 
is in the picture, the greater is the depth 
of focus of the lens which is being used. 
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Ques.: I have heard a lot about anastig- 
mat lenses, but just what does this designa- 
tion refer to? (V. B., Jr.) 


Ans.: An anastigmat lens is one that 
does not render vertical and horizontal 
lines with equal sharpness. 


Ques.: J have been using negative plates 
for a lot of my pictures, but now and then 
I find, when developed, that they have a 
considerable number of tiny white spots 
on them. These spots vary from the size of 
a pin point to a pin head. Is this due to de- 
fective negatives or some fault of my own? 


(W. H. M.) 


Ans.: “Pin holes” 
are due to dust on the 
negative when it was 
exposed. They are more 
apt to occur on plates 
than other forms of 
negatives because of 
the manner in which 
plates are packed. Al- 
ways carefully wipe a 
plate before it is put in 
the holder. You can, as 
I suppose you have al- 
ready learned, re-touch 
pin holes out of either 
the negative or print, 
unless the latter is on 
glossy paper. 


Ques.: I was given 
a small camera for 
Christmas, but the pic- 
tures I have taken with 
it have a circular patch 
of light in the center 
of them. I am enclosing 
a couple of these prints. 
Do I have a defective camera? (J. P.O.) 


hey?” See text 


Ans.: You have a camera with a defec- 
tive lens. It has what is known as a “flare 
spot” occasionally found in inexpensive 
cameras. Return it to the dealer from 
whom it was purchased and I am sure 
he will make an exchange. 


Ques.: Following a suggestion printed 
in your page some time ago, I have under- 
taken to make some photographic portraits 
using “back lighting” or with the sun at 
the back of the subject. The results have 
been very good, except that the face m 
most of the pictures is too dark. Should I 
give more exposure? (K. MeL.) 


Ans.: Although one of the fundamertal 
rules of photography is “expose for the 
shadows,” I suggest that you use a re- 
flector in future attempts of this sort, A 
piece of shiny cardboard, about three feet 
square, makes a good reflector; or, even 
better, use silvered paper or a large alumi- 
num tray. Use it just as you would a mir- 
ror, to reflect the sun upon the face of 
your subject. But do not use a mirror un- 
less covered with thin fabric. This also 
applies to the making of motion pictures. 
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Above, Useppa Inn 


USEPPA ISLAND 
FLORIDA 


For the Ease, the Leisurely Sport and 
the Privacy You So Much Desire 


mplete relaxa- 


nd, it's golf course and be 2S, 

s and shaded lawns is your estate. 
you may be assured of the ease and 
your needs 


ed waters, 
Useppa 
on the Island, 


1ere prevails and 
Acco dations, cuisine 
otel of the first rank. Co 
from the Inn. Own golf, 
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